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ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


P’OUNDED  IN  1884 


allies’  Circulations  Up  4.77%; 
unday  Editions  Have  316%  Rise 

Survey  of  Publishers  Statements  to  ABC  Reveals 
Morning  Paper  Increase  of  4.99%,  and  Evening 
4.56%  For  6-Month  Period  Ending  Sept.  30 


NCE  again,  U.  S.  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  circulations  have 
ide  outstanding  gains  over  the  pre- 
oos  year,  with  dailies  showing  an 
crease  of  4.77%  in  1940,  according 
I  an  Editor  &  Publisher  cross-sec- 
gn  survey  of  publishers’  statements 
I  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
r  the  six-month  period  ending  Sept. 
I,  as  compared  with  the  same  period 
year  ago. 

The  war  abroad  and  the  Presiden- 
il  campaign  at  home  have  apparent- 
'  contributed  to  the  fact  that  morn- 
and  evening  papers  show  ap- 
odmately  the  same  percentage  of 
do  in  circulation.  Morning  pa- 
lead  with  4.99%  increase  over 
with  evening  papers  showing  a 
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Sept.  30,  1940  Sept.  30,  1939 

95  Morning .  11,199,574  10,666,532 

136  Evening .  12,090,362  11,562,521 

Morning-Evening  Total ... .  23,289,936  22,229,053 

128  Sunday .  22,876,878  22,174,582 
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4.56%  gain  during  the  same  period. 
Sunday  papers  ranked  third  with  an 
increase  of  3.16%.  The  combined 
morning  and  even  totals  show  a  gain 
of  4.77%. 

The  increases  are  especially  signifi¬ 
cant,  inasmuch  as  the  figures  repre¬ 
sent  newspaper  readership  prior  to 

the  final  stages  of  the  national  elec¬ 


tion  and  the  widespread  interest  in 
the  drawing  of  numbers  under  the 
Selective  Service  Act. 

Aside  from  the  Sunday  field,  the 
gains  registered  this  year  are  larger 
than  those  of  a  year  ago  in  compari¬ 
son  with  1938.  Last  year,  the  morn¬ 
ing  papers  registered  a  3.61%  in¬ 
crease  over  1938;  evening  papers 


showed  a  2.88%  gain;  and  Sunday 
papers  a  3.60%  increase.  The  com¬ 
bined  morning-evening  totals  last 
year  showed  a  gain  of  3.24%  over 

1938. 

The  cross-section  survey  covers 
newspapers  from  coast  to  coast,  in¬ 
cluding  95  morning  papers,  136  eve¬ 
ning  papers  and  128  Sunday  editions. 

Cities  selected  were  on  the  basis 
of  availability  of  their  publishers’ 
statements  at  ABC  headquarters  at 
the  time  Editor  &  Publisher  made  the 
compilation. 

The  compilation  represents  about 
half  of  the  total  week-day  circula¬ 
tion  in  U.  S.  and  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  Sunday  circulation.  In  the 
morning  field,  the  95  papers  repre¬ 
sent  a  total  of  11,199,574  for  1940  as 
compared  with  10,666,532  in  1939.  The 
136  evening  papers  total  12,090,362  in 
1940  as  compared  with  11,562,521  in 

1939.  The  128  Sunday  papers  aggre¬ 
gate  a  total  of  22,876,878  as  compared 
with  22,174,582  last  year. 

Thus,  it  would  appear  from  this 
study  that  newspapers  will  probably 
surpass  the  all-time  high  of  1939 
when  1940  circulations  are  computed. 

Below  is  a  comparison  of  1940  and 
1939  figures  for  the  periods  ending 
Sept.  30,  as  compiled  from  ABC  rec¬ 
ords. 
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Period  Ending  Sept.  30,  1940 
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(S) 
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ALABAMA 

38,033 

91,632 

119,058 

41,075 

99,490 

128.145 

68,898 

74,131 

38,033 

160,430 

119,058 

41,075 

173,621 

128,145 

20,401 

25,499 

43.299 

21,433 

29,383 

45,900 

20,401 

25,499 

43,299 

21,433 

29,383 

45,900 

ARIZONA 

35,422 

18,361 

40.523 

35,823 

19,795 

41,749 

35,422 

18,361 

40,523 

35,823 

19,795 

41,749 

ARKANSAS 

14,879 

9,031 

24,011 

15,239 

C  9,922 

26,329 

14,879 

9,031 

24,011 

15,239 

9,922 

26,329 

42,805 

51,489 

47,591 

55,546 

57,i41 

75,961 

60,825 

81,549 

57,141 

42,805 

127,450 

60,825 

47,591 

137,095 

CALIFORNIA 

66,976 

67,850 

12,342 

28,457 

12,501 

30,609 

12,342 

65,976 

28,457 

12,501 

67,860 

30,609 

27,722 

33,069 

38,955 

28,734 

46,371 

47,066 

27,722 

52,933 

58,934 

28,734 

46,371 

47,066 

106,487 

111,006 

110,764 

192,498 

112,191 

189,087 

163,005 

435,782 

165,203 

444,605 

100,932 

102,6&3 

273,769 

206,419 

628,280 

277,394 

213,689 

633,69? 

COLORADO 

5.122 

7,242 

12,979 

5,230 

7,166 

12,841 

5,122 

7,242 

12,979 

6,230 

7,156 

12,841 

154,959 

266,731 

156,800 

263,536 

39,835 

42,796 

41,799 

44,645 

39.835 

154,969 

309,527 

41.799 

156,800 

308,180 

CONNECTICUT 

41,540 

68,492 

43,062 

71,650 

66,249 

69,473 

41,540 

66,249 

68,492 

43,062 

69,473 

71,650 

DELAWARE 

16,531 

41,930 

14,809 

44,241 

9,130 

9,409 

16,531 

41,930 

9,1.30 

14,809 

44,241 

9,409 

FLORIDA 

38,218 

40,915 

74,868 

82,605 

82,767 

89,119 

74,868 

38,218 

82,605 

82,767 

40,915 

89,119 

62.842 

66,642 

72,490 

76,217 

38.458 

35,855 

44,764 

40,794 

62.842 

38,458 

102,397 

72,490 

44,764 

117,011 

11.388 

7,639 

16,299 

13,006 

8,895 

17,962 

11.388 

7,639 

16,299 

13,006 

8,895 

17,962 

1940  CIRCULATION  HGURES 

(Complied  from  Publishers’  Statements) 


St.  Petersburg 
Independent . 

Times . 

City  Total.  . 
Tampa 

Times . 

Tribune . 

City  Total .  . 


Period  Ending  Sept.  30,  1939  Period  Ending  Sept,  30,  1940 


Atlanta 

Constitution . 

Journal . 

City  Total . 

Columbus 

Knquirer,  Ledger,  Ledger- 

Enquirer . 

City  Total . 

Savannah 

Xews . 

Press . 

City  Total . 


51,627  24,740  68,890 

GEORGIA 

101,089  .  107,371 

.  106,729  126,822 

101,089  186,663  383,865 


8,295  10,642  18,857 

8,295  10,642  18,857 

28,673  .  26,420 

.  17,110  . 

28,673  17,110  26,420 

IDAHO 


122,021  132,689 

.  162,477  199,596 

122,021  152,477  332,285 


9,994  12,725  22,678 

9,994  12,726  22,678 

30,079  .  28,186 

.  17,967  . 

30,079  17,967  28,186 


Capital  News . 

18,002 

26,346 

Idaho  Statesman . 

17,967 

18,684 

19,549 

19,765 

City  Total . 

17,967 

18,002  18,684 

ILLINOIS 

19,549 

20,346 

19,765 

Bloomington 

PantaCTaph . 

City  Total . 

25,409 

19.&33 

26,360 

20,543 

25,409 

19,833 

26.360 

20.543 

Chicago 

Herald- American . 

394,947 

857,593 

463,410 

863,091 

News . 

432,732 

461,701 

Times . 

365,710 

351,754 

399,045 

376,960 

Tribune . 

949,367 

1,066,136 

1.076.8M 

1,132,602 

City  Total . 

949,357 

1,193,389 

2,276,483 

1,076,866 

l,324.i56 

2,372,653 

Decatur 

Herald,  Review,  Herald 

Review . 

20,931 

24,996 

40,636 

22,010 

26,004 

41,801 

City  Total . 

20,931 

24,996 

40,636 

22,010 

26,004 

41,801 

Star,  Register-Republic .  . . 

29,139 

23.408 

31,020 

31,604 

23,996 

33.506 

City  Total . 

29,139 

23,408  31,020 

INDIANA 

31,604 

23,996 

33,506 

Fort  Wayne 

Journal-Gazette . 

51,490 

44,823 

52,814 

51,079 

News-Sentlnel . 

62,053 

64,202 

City  Total . 

61.490 

62,053 

44,823 

52,844 

64,202 

51,079 

Indianapolis 

News . 

165,710 

158,636 

star . 

127,570 

173,121 

130,071 

179,766 

Times . 

87,413 

89,575 

City  Total . 

127,570 

243,123 

173.121 

130,071 

248.211 

179,766 

.South  Bend 

Tribune . 

67,241 

65,770 

71,162 

69..595 

City  Total . 

67.241 

65.770 

71,162 

69.595 

Terre  Haute 

star . 

26,091 

26,618 

Tribune,  Tribune-Star.  . . . 

26,002 

28,882 

26,662 

29,411 

City  Total . 

26,001 

26,002 

IOWA 

28,882 

26,618 

26,662 

29,411 

Cedar  Rapids 

Gazette . 

42,243 

41,405 

43,785 

42,815 

City  Total . 

42,243 

41,405 

43,785 

42,815 

Des  Moines 

Register.  Tribune  . 

161,070 

139,023 

344,018 

169,725 

142,043 

361,433 

City  Total . 

161,070 

139,023 

344,018 

169,725 

142,043 

.361.433 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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Readers  Resist 
"New  Order"  of 
Paris  Dailies 


dissertations  on  the  wickedness  of 
the  old  order  as  contrasted  with  the 
righteous  of  the  new.  This  b  because 
newsprint  b  more  easily  available  in 
the  occupied  zone,  and  there  is  no 
shortage  in  sight,  Axelsson  said. 


Old  Promotions  Revived 
As  Circulations  Drop  .  . 
Press  Acts  as  a  Unit 


The  French  press  of  the  occupied 
zone,  showing  an  “amazing  unity”  of 
viewpoint  and  co-ordination  in  the 
treatment  of  news  stories  under  the 
“new  order,”  has  found  readers  none 
too  eager  to  absorb  revbed  rules  for 
French  thinking  and  with  circulations 
declining  the  publbhers  of  the  Paris 
press  have  resorted  to  “the  old  bag 
of  promotion  tricks.”  according  to  a 
Parb  dbpatch  from  George  Axelsson 
publbhed  Dec.  1  in  the  New  York 
Times. 

Identical  Headlines  Used 

The  promotions  designed  to  boost 
circulation  consbt  mainly  in  giving 
cash  premiums,  or  prizes  of  free  in¬ 
surance.  The  stunts,  according  to 
Mr.  Axelsson,  are  mainly  disgubed 
lotteries  in  which  the  reader  may,  if 
he  has  extraordinary  luck,  pick  up 
insignificant  sums  from  100  to  200 
francs.  In  holding  out  the  prospect 
of  “money  for  nothing”  the  papers  are 
“working  against  the  leit-motif  of 
their  editorials,  which  is  that  France’s 
only  salvation  b  to  go  back  to  work.’’ 
the  Times  writer  pointed  out. 

“French  newspai>er  readers  have 
shown  an  astonbhing  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  of  the  alleged  facb  and 
theories  expounded  by  the  ‘new’ 
press,”  the  dbpatch  said.  “To  grasp 
the  new  wisdom  the  French  find  they 
must  unlearn  almost  everything  they 
at  least  thought  they  knew  before.” 

Such  pronuncbmentos  as  “the  Parb 
press  b  the  most  unshackled  in  the 
world”  are  difficult  to  understand,  he 
poinb  out,  since  the  nine  dailies  of 
Parb  often  will  run  identically  worded 
headlines  on  the  same  stories  and  will 
as  of  a  common  accord  relegate  what 
is  considered  unimportant  news,  such 
as  the  Rumanian  earthquake  or  Ital¬ 
ian  troop  movements  away  from  the 
Greek  frontier,  to  back  pages. 

“When  an  individually -minded  edi¬ 
tor  of  a  local  morning  paper  ventured 
to  front-page  the  Rumanian  earth¬ 
quake,  he  was  sharply  told  ‘put  it 
inside.  It  b  unimportant.’  When  he 
excused  himself  for  his  rash  action 
by  saying  the  readers  were  interested 
and  that  the  story  was  therefore  en¬ 
titled  to  the  front  page,  he  was  merely 
told,  ‘the  readers,  too,  ought  to  be 
taught  it  b  unimportant.’  So  the 
story  went  to  the  back  page  and  in 
small  type,”  Axebson  added. 

Provincial  Distribution  Small 

As  30  former  Parb  papers  and  peri¬ 
odicals  are  now  being  printed  in  the 
free  zone,  the  Paris  press  can  hope 
for  no  great  provincial  dbtribution 
and  it  is  further  hampered  by  the 
existence  of  the  demarcation  line,  he 
continued.  The  Parb  Soir,  which  has 
no  connection  with  the  old  Paris  Soir 
now  printed  in  the  free  zone,  tops  the 
sales  list  with  1,200,000  copies  split 
among  three  editions. 

Other  Parb  papers  include  Petit 
Parisien,  Le  Matin,  L’Oeuvre.  Au- 
jourdhui,  La  France  au  Travail,  Le 
Cri  du  Peuple  and  VAuto.  Latest 
newcomer  b  Nouveaux  Temps,  which 
has  practically  the  same  make-up  as 
the  old  conservative  Temps,  now 
published  at  Clermont-Ferrand. 

As  a  rule  the  newspapers  of  the 
occupied  zone  are  bulkier  than  those 
of  the  free  area,  and  contain  more 
reading  matter  in  the  way  of  learned 


Editor  Prints 
Child's  "Kiss 
For  Teacher' 


Request  of  Third  Grader 
Startles  Cynic,  But  He 
Complies  in  Page  1  Box 


War  and  politics  gave  up  some  first 
page  space  in  the  Cameron  (Mo.)  Sun 
and  metropolitan  papers  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  recently,  all  because  of  the  love 
of  a  third  grade  boy,  Lawrence  Clark, 
for  hb  teacher.  Miss  Aima  Marie 
McGlauflin. 

It  all  started  when  the  Cameron  Sun 
editor  looked  over  his  counter  and 
saw  the  boy  hanging  on  with  both 
hands. 

Questions  are  Asked 

‘‘Do  you  print  here?”  the  youngster 
wanted  to  know. 

“Print?”  Why,  yes,”  replied  the 
editor. 

“Will  you  print  something  for  me?” 
the  boy  asked. 

“What  is  it  you  want  printed?”  in- 
sbted  the  editor,  bending  lower  the 
better  to  bear  his  young  caller. 

“Will  you  print  a  kbs  for  my 
teacher?”  said  the  boy. 

“A  what?”  came  back  the  editor, 
whose  impregnable  cynicbm  of  years 
was  being  abruptly  shaken  up. 

‘‘Yes,”  went  on  the  boy,  “she’s  my 
teacher  and  I  love  her  most  of  any¬ 
thing.  And  I  want  you  to  print  a  kbs 
for  her.” 

After  telling  the  editor  the  name  of 
his  teacher,  the  boy  went  away  as¬ 
sured  the  mission  would  be  fulfilled. 

That  day  the  Cameron  Sun  in  an 
expansive  page  one  box,  carried  in 
detail  the  foregoing  account  of  the 
boy’s  visit  and  request. 

Kiss  Made  Official 

At  the  end  the  editor  added,  mak¬ 
ing  the  kiss  official; 

“And  so.  Miss  McGlauflin,  you  have 
your  printed  kiss.  And  although  the 
editor  does  not  know  and  has  never 
seen  you,  he  rabes  a  hat  of  tribute 
from  an  almost  hairless  head.  He 
thinks  you  must  be  a  fine  teacher  to 
have  sparked  such  a  flame  of  devotion 
in  a  little  boy’s  heart.  For  it  b  hb 
solemn  opinion  that  only  God  could 
pay  you  a  sweeter  honor  than  that 
paid  you  by  your  little  student  who 
sends  you  his  printed  kiss.” 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
CALENDAR 

Dec.  9-10 — Far  Western  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Newspaper  Circulation 
Conference,  San  Francisco. 

Dec.  26-28 — American  Mar¬ 
keting  Assn.,  convention,  Chi¬ 
cago. 


Busvine  Was  Aboard 
Britain's  "Ark  Royal' 


Richard  Busvine,  Chicago  Times 
correspondent,  filed  an  exclusive  eye¬ 
witness  account  of  the  battle  for  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  from 
Gibraltar  last  week.  Busvine,  who  left 
London  a  month  ago  to  go  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  area,  was  on  board  the  Ark 
Royal,  British  aircraft  carrier. 

His  story  was  based  largely  on  eye¬ 
witness  reporb  of  British  flyers  who 
leturned  to  the  Ark  Royal.  In  hb 
dispatch  he  stated:  “I  have  just  come 
off  this  warship  (Ark  Royal),  the  ear¬ 
lier  that  Berlin  communiques  have 
‘sunk’  at  least  three  times.  I  can 
testify  to  her  perfect  condition  and  to 
the  splendid  part  she  played  in  the 
battle.” 


Found:  Democrat 
Who  Liked  Press 
Handling  of  News 


AP  BOARD  MEETING 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  will  convene  Jan.  5  at 
New  York  headquarters  for  ite  winter 
meeting. 


Many  Newsmen 
Join  CBC  to 
Handle  News 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  2 — In  con¬ 
trast  to  the  accusations  of  unfair  par¬ 
tisanship  in  the  1940  election  made  by 
high-ranking  Democrate,  Cornelius  J. 
Nugent,  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
General  Committee  of  Onondaga 
County,  has  written  to  the  Syracuse 
Post-Standurd,  consistent  New  Deal 
foe,  to  express  hb  appreciation  of  that 
newspaper’s  handling  of  campaign 
news. 

Chairman  Nugent  wrote  as  follows: 
“Now  that  the  1940  presidential  elec¬ 
tion  is  over,  I  wbh  to  express  my  ap¬ 
preciation  for  the  manner  in  which 
your  paper  reported  the  campaign. 
I  wish  also  to  say  that  your  political 
reporters,  Joe  Dietz,  George  McCul¬ 
loch,  and  Ellb  Trefethen,  were  very 
thorough  in  covering  our  headquar¬ 
ters  and  at  all  times  were  co-operative 
to  the  full  extent  of  their  abilities. 
I  felt  it  only  right  to  direct  thb  brief 
letter  to  you  at  thb  time.” 

Commenting  editorially  upon  Nu¬ 
gent’s  letter,  the  Post-Standard  said; 
“A  letter  of  this  kind,  from  a  dbtin- 
guished  Democratic  leader,  b  the  best 
kind  of  refutation  of  charges  which 
have  been  made  against  American 
newspapers  as  an  aftermath  of  the 
recent  campaign.” 
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Montreal,  Nov.  27 — Arrangeme 
p.re  now  being  made  by  the  Canac 
Broadcasting  Corporation  for 
changed  news  broadcasting  setup  to 
into  effect  Jan.  1.  The  news  sen 
will  be  under  direction  of  Daniel  M;. 
Arthur,  who  has  been  with  the  CK 
for  some  time. 

Among  the  newspapermen  who.h 
reported,  are  joining  CBC  to  assist  ij 
handling  ite  news  for  the  air,  news  i 
will  be  secured  in  the  first  ins‘i3 
through  the  Canadian  Press  and  i- 
British  United  Press  news  services,  s: 
the  following:  Ian  Sclanders,  Oftc; 
Journal,  who  is  to  be  regional  supsr 
visor  at  Halifax;  James  N.  Cranra' 
British  United  Press,  Montreal,  who 
to  be  regional  supervisor  at  Var 
couver;  A.  T.  Powley,  Toronto  Td 
gram;  Gerald  Brown,  Toronto  St: 
William  Metcalfe  and  Mate  SirJt 
Winnipeg  Free  Press,  and  R.  D,  Ow 
Montreal  Star. 

Regional  news  offices  are  to  beset 
up  at  Halifax,  Montreal,  Toronto,  ¥m- 
mpeg,  Vancouver. 

The  CBC  is  establishing  ite  own 
tional  news  broadcast  service  to  be 
supplied  to  all  corporation  and 
ated  stations  and  to  private  statras*^  ^ 
that  wish  to  take  it  on  payment  of  the 
cost  of  telegraph  tolls. 

Credit  may  be  given  for  special  items 
ill  the  course  of  a  prepared  CBC 
broadcast,  but,  in  the  main,  mention 
of  news  agencies  will  disappear  fre 
the  national  news  broadcasts. 

Contrary  to  an  announcement  by 
Hon.  C.  D.  Howe,  as  Transport  Min 
bter,  last  June  in  Parliament,  the  CBC_ 
governors  have  decided  that  sponsored  I®,  tl 
news  broadcasts  by  independent  sta-J'lf'e 
tions  will  still  be  permitted  after  Janu¬ 
ary  1.  Advertising  of  names  of  the 
news  sponsors  on  private  stations  *ill 
be  confined  in  future  to  a  standardized 
announcement  at  the  beginning 
end  of  each  news  broadcast.  In  other 
words,  private  stations  will  still  be  al' 
lowed  to  have  their  own  news  com 
mentators  and  such  commentators 
may  still  appear  at  the  expense 
sponsors.  TTie  material  of  these  com 
mentators  however  must  be  approwd|i^er 
by  censors. 

There  will  not  be  any  change  re¬ 
garding  the  broadcasting  of  local 
sports  news. 


NEW  RADIO  COLUMN 

The  Louisville  Courier- Journal  has 
added  a  radio  column  to  its  daily  news 
features.  Grady  Clay  is  the  new 
radio  editor. 


FRANCISCO  TO  SAIL 

Don  Francisco,  who  resigned  re¬ 
cently  as  president  of  Lord  &  Thonm; 
advertising  agency  to  accept  a  post  or. 
the  committee  on  communications  fo- 
the  coordinator  of  commercial 
cultural  relations  between  the  Amer¬ 
ican  republics,  will  sail  for  Soatt 
America  Dec.  13.  Mr.  Francisco, 
will  be  accompanied  by  his  wife,  ^ 
be  away  for  three  months,  spend®? 
most  of  his  time  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
Buenos  Aires,  but  will  travel  by 
over  a  great  part  of  the  continent 


survey  the  South  American  radio  fieW 


de- 


GUILD  LOSES  44-43 

The  Washington  Newspaper  G- 
lost  by  a  vote  of  44-43  in  a  conse 
NLRB  election  for  the  commercial 
partmente  of  the  Washington  (D. 
Daily  News  on  Nov.  28.  There 
no  other  union  contesting  the  elecw^ 
and  the  choice  was  guild  or 
union.” 
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roblem  of  Increasing  National 
ds  Discussed  by  Agency  Chiefs 

Cost  of  Hcmdling  Newspaper  Schedules, 
Elimination  of  Checking,  Rate  Differential,  and 
Space  and  Frequency  Discounts  Are  Considered 
By  WARREN  L.  BASSETT 


PPERMOST  IN  THE  MIND  of  every  newspaper  publisher  SHERMAN  K.  f.t.t.ts 

and  newspaper  advertising  executive  is  the  problem  of  how  President.  Sherman  K.  Ellis  &  Company, 
cwspapers  can  increase  their  volume  of  national  advertising.  New  York 

It  is  a  knotty  problem.  Any  number  of  plans  have  been  Q.  l.— The  answer  to  this  question 
ried.  Some  are  proving  effective,  such  as  the  expansion  plan  becomes  pertinent  only  when  applied 
fthe  ANPA  Bureau  of  Advertising.  With  a  budget  this  year  specific  accounts.  Generally  speak- 
:,the  neighborhood  of  $400  000,  the  Bureau  day  in  and  day  IceTt  to? 

ut  IS  preaching  the  sermon  of  newspaper  advertising  effective-  volves  more  operations  than  either 
cSS.  magazine  or  radio  advertising,  is 

Other  plans,  among  them  that  of  the  Basic  Newspaper  greater.  This  might  not  be  the  case, 
bup,  have  proved  abortive.  This  On  question  2,  nine  agencies  would  however,  if  the  newspaper  advertis- 

;oup  of  five  southwest  dailies  of-  approve  such  a  plan  “if  it  were  air-  ing  consisted  of  large  size  space  run 
■ed  a  space  and  frequency  discount,  tight”;  11  strongly  vetoed  permitting  in  metropolitan  dailies  or  in  Sunday 
:  advertisers  failed  to  respond  with  the  important  function  of  checking  newspaper  magazine,  rotogravure  or 
IBcient  volume  and  the  group  will  copy  to  pass  into  other  hands;  two  comic  section  supplements,  and  the 
band  April  1,  1941.  qualified  their  answers  and  one  did  radio  advertising  consisted  of  a  spot 

OacstioRRoirc  Sant  not  reply.  One  agency  said  it  would  program  set-up  rather  than  a  net- 


|.'band  April  1,  1941. 

Qaastionnaira  Sant 


In  an  attempt  to  throw  new  light  on  simplify  the  process  of  handling  work  set-up. 

problem.  Editor  &  Pubusher  re-  newspaper  advertising  but  that  re-  Q.  2.-It  would  naturally  simplify 
ndy  sent  a  questionnaire  to  a  list  nevmg  the  agency  of  this  work  would  the  process  of  handling  newspaper 
:  leading  advertising  agencies  of  the  logical  reason  for  suggesting  to  advertising  if  newspapers  relieved 

intrv.  More  than  a  score  of  re-  ®  client  the  use  of  newspaper  space  the  agency  of  the  cost  of  checking  and 


ies  were  received  and  the  answers  retber  than  another  classification  of  made  it  possible  to  buy  black  and 
^LVquSns  preintS  w1^  white  space  in  newspapers  on  a  group 

buy  just  as  we  now  buy  Sunday  news- 


STOR  &  Publisher  believes,  prove  Question  3 — what  is  the  proper  dif-  buy  just  as  we  now  buy  Sunday  news- 
ihly  interesting  to  advertisers,  ferential? — revealed  a  wide  diver-  paper  comic  and  rotogravure  and 
[encies  and  publishers  alike.  The  gence  of  opinion.  Seven  agencies  felt  magazine  advertising  in  group  buys, 
or  questions  are  carried  at  the  bot-  that  15%,  enough  to  cover  the  agency  However,  whether  or  not  this  would 
31  of  this  page  commission,  was  right.  Five  felt  that  make  for  a  larger  volume  of  sim- 

Kt  the  outset,’  it  must  be  said  that  should  range  from  15%  to  as  high  plified  newspaper  set-up  relieving 

le  questions  are  so  broad  and  in-  ^0%.  Four  saw  np  reason  for  a  the  agency  of  many  operations  would 

ve  sn  tnanv  factors  that  no  cate-  differential,  four  qualified  their  an-  be  no  logical  reason  for  suggesting  to 

id  anTeL  “e  i.iible  How-  “d  «■■■«  '“""I  •»  '"Ply-  “ 


w,  the  attitude  of  agency  rtiecutives 
1  the  various  questions  is  illuminat- 


differential,  four  qualified  their  an-  be  no  logical  reason  for  suggesting  to 
swers,  and  three  failed  to  reply.  a  client  the  use  of  black  and  white 

Question  4— whether  a  frequency  newspaper  space  rather  than  another 
of  insertion  rate  should  prevail  for  classification  of  media, 
national  copy — brought  12  in  favor,  ,  Q-  differential,  in  our  opin- 


lOuestion  1,  how  the  cost  of  han-  eight  against,  one  qualified,  and  two  ‘on,  should  exist  between  the  rate 
U  newspaper  copy  compares  with  failures  to  answer.  charged  national  advertisers  and  Aat 

‘  charged  local  retailers,  taking  into 

consideration,  however,  that  the  local 


»  cost  of  handling  magazine  copy  An  agent  favoring  the  idea  said:  iui.ai  iciancia,  /‘“"i 

3d  radio  brought  the  widest  range  “We  think  a  sliding  scale  of  rates  consideration  however  that  the  local 
i  responses.  Of  23  replies,  eight  based  on  frequency  of  insertion  would  ^  i 

iencies  thought  the  cost  of  han-  help  to  attract  larger  schedules  to  ?•  *1,  ^  ri-  " 

newspaper  copy  higher,  two  newspapers.  It  would  also  increase  i°na  ra  e  eca  e  o  e  agency  is- 
*er,  12  quaimed  their  answers,  the  effectiveness  of  newspaper  adver-  ,  nractice 

Me  only  one  did  not  answer.  tising  by  encouraging  advertisers  to  .  1  j  .  u 

T.  ,  ,  ,  ,  u  r  j-  i  1  ■*  instituted  by  newspapers  which  will 

Jose  who  thought  the  cost  was  use  enough  of  the  medium  to  make  it  the  benefit  of  the  advertiser. 


ber  cited  the  additional  detail  in-  work.' 


either  from  the  standpoint  of  improv- 


■  1  *  V  1  e  •  XXV/AII  0bOXXVX^V^Xlll>  UX  Xlll^XV/V~ 

veo  m  the  placing  of  many  in-  An  opposing  view  was:  “We  do  jng  the  effectiveness  of  the  advertis- 
■  laual  orders,  then  checking  the  not  think  it  would  influence  expendi-  jng  or  through  decreasing  the  straight 

and  sending  out  checks.  tures  or  insure  continuity.  The  thing  dollar  cost  is  advisable.  Frequency 

Those  who  thought  it  lower  men-  that  prevents  some  newspaper  cam-  discounts,  in  our  opinion,  are  as  de- 

3ed  its  complete  standardization  as  paigns  is  the  inability  to  do  a  national  sirable  in  the  newspaper  field  as  in 

■sinst  dissimilar  magazine  color  and  job  in  newspapers  for  an  equal  sum  magazine  and  radio  field, 
specifications,  and  because  of  the  of  money,  and  no  arguments  or  The  tone  of  the  first  two  questions 


■‘ertainment  and  showmanship  in- 
'■ed  in  radio. 

No  Separate  Cost  Records 

Those  who  qualified  their  answers 
'•erally  took  the  view  that  most 
■■ncies  do  not  keep  cost  records  sep- 
■aied  according  to  media.  Higher 
lower  profits  on  any  kind  of  media 
f  luld  not,  it  was  stated,  influence 
competent  agency  against  the 
j.  wts  best  interests.  Agencies  could 
j  long  indulge  their  own  profit  mo- 
■fs  to  the  detriment  of  the  client. 

A  typical  answer  follows: 

The  easy  assumption  is  that  maga- 
^  and  radio  copy  are  comparatively 
'^nsive  to  handle,  but  in  our  ex- 
E.ience  we  have  examples  both  ways. 
.  *  also  have  examples  where  news- 
.)  space  has  been  comparatively 
as  3nd  where  it  has  been 

jr.  In  any  case,  the  agency 

M  .  f  ^he  obligation  of  doing  the 
or  the  client,  and  getting  paid  for 
Adequately.” 


01  money,  ana  no  arguments  or  ^phe  tone  of  the  first  two  questions 
streamlining  will  change  this  situation  implies  that  the  handling  charges  of 
for  most  advertisers.’  newspaper  advertising  militates 

The  agency  answers  follow:  against  the  use  of  newspapers.  This, 


THE  QUESTIONS 

1.  How  does  the  cost  of  handling  newspaper  advertising  compare 
with  the  cost  of  handling  magazine  copy  and  radio? 

2.  Would  it  simplify  the  process  and  make  for  a  larger  volume 
of  newspaper  linage  from  national  advertisers  if  newspapers  relieved 
the  agency  of  the  cost  of  checking  and  made  it  possible  to  place 
advertising  In  a  hundred  newspapers,  more  or  less,  with  one  order, 
one  bill  and  one  check? 

3.  Just  what  in  your  judgment  Is  the  proper  differential  between 
the  rate  charged  national  advertisers  and  that  charged  to  the  big 
local  retailer? 

4.  Would  you  favor,  In  place  of  the  existing  flat  rate  In  the  na¬ 
tional  field,  a  frequency  of  Insertion  rate  as  obtains  in  the  local  field 
on  most  newspapers,  and  as  In  force  in  the  magazine  and  radio 
fields? 


in  our  opinion,  has  (and  should  have) 
no  bearing  upon  our  consideration  of 
media. 

W.  VAN  SANT 

President,  Van  Sant,  Dugdale  &  Co., 
Baltimore 

Q.  1. — Costs  are  generally  higher 
for  newspapers  than  for  magazines; 
but  lower  than  the  cost  of  radio  han¬ 
dling.  Preparatory  costs  are  higher 
because  of  use  of  the  natural  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  newspaper  due  to  its  local¬ 
ized  circulation  (making  possible 
exploitation  of  local  or  sectional  com¬ 
petitive  conditions),  and  due  to  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  detail  in  handling  many 
/newspapers  on  the  list. 

Q.  2. — We  assume  this  contemplates 
the  extension  of  a  service  such  as 
Western  Newspaper  Union  to  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspaper  field.  We  doubt 
if  either  the  agent  or  the  client  would 
be  satisfied  to  leave  the  question  of 
checking,  measurement,  position,  etc, 
to  the  publisher. 

Q.  3. — The  actual  differential  in  net 
cost,  if  any,  between  the  handling  of 
national  and  local  business.  This 
means  writing  off  the  cost  of  local 
solicitation  and  mechanical  handling, 
and  detail,  against  the  cost  of  agency 
commission  and  special  representa¬ 
tive. 

Q.  4. — Yes.  For  effective  results, 
continuity  and  advertising  effort  is  as 
needed  in  the  newspaper  field  as  in 
the  magazine  field.  The  advertiser 
knows  he  can  get  out  of  a  newspaper 
as  fast  as  he  can  get  in,  and  as  there 
is  no  rate  deterrent,  agencies  experi¬ 
ence  a  great  many  more  cancellations 
than  in  magazine  or  radio  schedules. 

ERNEST  V.  ALLEY 

President,  Alley  &  Richards  Co.,  Boston 

Q.  1. — I  do  not  think  the  physical 
differences  in  costs  for  different  media 
are  at  all  important.  The  real  dif¬ 
ference  in  advertising  agency  service 
costs  are*  due  to  the  great  differences 
in  the  advertisers’  problems.  You 
must  know  that  there  is  a  great  varia¬ 
tion  in  time  and  service  charges  in  al¬ 
most  every  account  and  that  these 
costs  are  increasing.  The  agency 
business  faces  all  of  the  regular  in¬ 
creased  costs  of  taxes  and  general 
overhead  charges  that  confronts  all 
business,  and  as  we  progress  in  our 
ability  to  deal  with  more  complex 
sales  and  distribution  problems, 
agency  costs  are  bound  to  increase. 

I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  emphasize 
differences  in  mechanical  and  clerical 
costs  between  newspapers,  radio  and 
magazines.  This  is  a  small  end  of  the 
problem.  The  real  one  is  how  can 
agencies  continue  to  meet  the  larger 
and  constantly  increasing  costs  of  ser¬ 
vice  on  a  flat  15%  commission. 

Q.  2. — It  is  a  necessary  part  of 
agency  service  to  check  all  advertis¬ 
ing  and  handle  all  of  their  own  billing 
to  clients.  Our  own  checking  is  very 
important  not  only  as  proof  of  inser¬ 
tion  but  as  to  quality  of  printing,  po¬ 
sition,  make-up  of  pages,  etc.,  etc. 
In  our  clients’  interest  we  must  watch 
all  of  these  factors  and  group  check¬ 
ing  and  billing  would  be  a  mistake. 

Q.  3. — In  principle  I  cannot  see  any 
justification  for  a  difference  in  local 
and  national  advertising  rates,  espe¬ 
cially  as  I  have  for  years  been  a 
strong  exponent  of  the  flat  rate  prin¬ 
ciple.  As  a  former  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  I  understand  clearly  how  these 
differences  in  rate  have  grown  up 
and  as  a  practical  man  I  appreciate 
that  a  custom  of  so  long  standing 
cannot  be  overturned  quickly.  A 
reasonable  expectation  or  an  imme¬ 
diate  goal  to  work  for  would  be  a 
differential  between  local  and  na¬ 
tional  rates  of  15%  in  favor  of  the 
local. 

Q.  4. — My  answer  is  emphatic.tlly 
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no.  I  know  newspapers  that  are  han¬ 
dling  their  own  local  advertising  at  a 
flat  rate  with  great  success  and  if 
national  advertising  has  to  depend  on 
artiflcial  rate  structures  to  sell  itself, 
then  there  is  something  weak  in  the 
selling. 

W.  A.  BREWER 

President,  Brewer-Weeks  Company, 

San  Francisco 

Your  first  question,  regarding  the 
cost  of  handling  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of 
handling  magazine  copy  and  radio,  is 
not  one  capable  of  a  brief  and  cate¬ 
gorical  answer.  Various  kinds  of 
campaigns  entail  varying  costs,  within 
each  class  of  medium,  to  a  point 
where  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  gen¬ 
eralization  in  any  case.  The  easy  as¬ 
sumption  is  that  magazine  and  radio 
copy  are  comparatively  inexpensive 
to  handle,  but  in  our  own  experience 
we  have  examples  both  ways.  We 
also  have  examples  where  newspaper 
space  has  been  comparatively  inex¬ 
pensive,  and  where  it  has  been  very 
expensive. 

In  any  case,  the  agency  is  under  the 
obligation  of  doing  the  best  job  for 
the  client,  and  getting  paid  for  it 
adequately. 

Your  second  question,  regarding  re¬ 
lief  from  the  cost  of  checking,  is  an¬ 
other  which  is  difficult  to  answer  di¬ 
rectly.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  a 
definite  cost  for  checking  which  must 
be  always  considered  in  any  cost 
analysis.  On  the  other,  there  is  no 
substitute  for  flie  agency’s  own  veri¬ 
fication  wherever  it  is  possible  to 
secure  it. 

Your  third  question  regarding  the 
differential  between  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  rate  and  that  charged  the 
big  local  retailer  again  is  capable  only 
of  the  most  general  answer.  In  my 
opinion,  these  two  rates  should  be  in 
such  relation  that  there  is  no  incen¬ 
tive  for  the  national  advertiser  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  feed  his  money  through  a 
retail  outlet  in  search  of  some  illusory 
economy,  which  may  not  in  fact  be 
justified  in  terms  of  sales  activity  and 
advertising  worth. 

I  find  myself  unable  to  answer 
question  number  4,  through  insviffi- 
ciency  of  data. 

I  have  seen  all  sorts  of  sliding  scale 
arrangements  in  all  the  fields,  and  am 
unable  to  say  which  is  the  more  satis¬ 
factory. 

F.  R.  FELAND 

Treasurer,  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 

Osborn,  Inc.,  Now  York 

Q.  1. — We  do  not  keep  any  cost 
records  separated  according  to  media. 
Therefore  we  cannot  determine  cost 
of  handling  newspaper  copy  com¬ 
pared  with  magazine  and  radio  ad¬ 
vertising.  This  is  intentional  because 
we  want  to  recommend  media  without 
bias  that  might  be  based  on  the  profit 
angle. 

Q.  2. — It  would  simplify  the  process 
of  handling  but  cannot  se  how  it 
would  increase  volume  of  linage  from 
this  agency.  Media  are  selected  with 
relation  to  the  problems  of  the  ad¬ 
vertiser,  not  for  reasons  of  ease  of 
handling. 

Q.  3. — ^The  differential  between  local 
and  national  rates  should  not  exceed 
20  or  25%  for  large  retailers  and  10% 
—15%  on  small  local  advertisers. 

Q.  4. — Yes.  We  think  a  sliding  scale 
of  rates  based  on  frequency  of  in¬ 
sertion  would  help  to  attract  larger 
schedules  to  newspapers.  It  should 
also  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
newspaper  advertising  by  encourag¬ 


ing  advertisers  to  use  enough  of  the 
medium  to  make  it  work. 

R.  C.  CAPLES 

President,  The  Ceples  Connpany, 

New  York  City 

Q.  1. — In  our  experience,  the  cost 
of  handling  newspaper  advertising 
more  often  than  not  exceeds  the  cost 
of  handling  magazine  copy  and  radio. 
Because  of  the  nature  of  newspaper 
publishing  which  permits  localized 
and  last  minute  appeals,  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  newspaper  copy  is  more 
costly  to  the  agency  because  of  the 
greater  amount  of  time  and  effort  in¬ 
volved. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to 
certain  national  accounts  where  one 
piece  of  copy  is  good  the  nation  over. 
In  these  cases  the  cost  of  handling  is 
no  greater  than  that  of  handling  mag¬ 
azine  advertising. 

The  cost  per  newspaper  insertion  is 
generally  so  much  less  than  the  cost 
per  magazine  insertion  that  “handling 
costs”  seem  unfavorable  to  the  news¬ 
papers. 

This  argument  is  borne  out  by  the 
experience  of  the  trade  magazines 
which  are  generally  neglected  by 
agencies  and  advertisers  alike,  be¬ 
cause  the  cost  of  the  space  is  very 
much  the  same  as  the  cost  of  han¬ 
dling  or  preparing  the  plates. 

A  fair  comparison  cannot  be  made 
between  newspaper  and  radio  because 
some  radio  programs  bring  in  very 
little  income  while  others  are  huge 
income  producers  for  the  agency. 

Q.  2. — No.  The  cost  of  checking 
newspapers  is  not  taken  from  the  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriations  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  newspapers  do  not  lose 
linage. 

Q.  3. — ^We  are  not  prepared  to  an¬ 
swer  this,  but  something  should  be 
done  to  prevent  the  granting  of  local 
rates  to  national  advertisers,  when  the 
copy  is  placed  direct  by  the  national 
advertiser.  In  other  words,  many  news¬ 
paper  publishers  themselves  break 
down  rate  structures  which  they  ask 
agencies  to  maintain.  There  are  many 
cases  of  national  advertisers  being  of¬ 
fered  rate  concessions  under  the  dis¬ 
guise  of  “local  rates”  which  are  de¬ 
nied  the  agencies.  This  amounts  to 
a  rate  rebate  which  actually  dis¬ 
penses  with  the  15%  agency  commis¬ 
sion. 

It  is  done  by  many  publishers  who 
do  not  have  the  interest  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  at  heart,  but  merely  desire  to 
obtain  income  through  linage.  Likely 
to  be  overlooked,  they  offer  these 
“local  rates”  to  sway  the  advertiser 
into  buying  what  he  believes  to  be  a 
“bargain.” 

Means  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
this  rivalry  between  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  advertising  agencies. 

Q.  4.— Yes. 

E.  A.  W.  SCHULENBURG 

Media  Director,  Gardner  Advertising 
Company,  St.  Louis 

Q.  1. — ^The  cost  of  handling  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  is  of  course  higher 
than  handling  magazine  copy  and 
radio  copy  due  to  the  additional  detail 
involved  in  the  placing  of  many  in¬ 
dividual  orders,  and  then  checking 
the  ads  and  sending  out  checks. 

Q.  2. — It  would  simplify  the  placing 
of  newspaper  linage  if  all  of  this  de¬ 
tail  could  be  eliminated,  but  that  is 
one  of  the  fimctions  of  the  advertising 
agency,  and  I  don’t  know  how  we 
could  assure  our  clients  of  accuracy, 
particularly  in  the  checking  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  unless  it  were  done  here  in 
own  own  office. 

This  might  be  handled  similar  to  the 


method  of  the  American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Q.  3. — In  our  judgment,  I  don’t 
think  there  should  be  a  greater  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  national  and  local 
rates  than  the  cost  of  selling  such 
space,  and  that  should  not  be  more 
than  approximately  15%  —  more  or 
less. 

Q.  4. — Undoubtedly  the  space  and 
frequency  discounts  made  for  larger 
schedules  and  more  continuous  sched¬ 
ules,  particularly  in  the  radio  field, 
and  resulted  in  advertisers  maintain¬ 
ing  continuous  schedules.  In  the  mag¬ 
azine  field,  however,  the  general  prac¬ 
tice  is  a  flat  rate.  However,  there  are 
publications  in  the  trade  field  and  on 
certain  types  of  magazines,  such  as 
in  the  business  field,  where  frequency 
discounts  are  allowed. 

The  present  system  of  flat  rates  was 
worked  out  after  many  years  practice 
in  the  other  way  of  doing  it — in  the 
past,  newspapers  had  not  only  fre¬ 
quency  discounts  but  also  space  dis- 
coimts.  If  some  sort  of  a  system  were 
devised  whereby  a  few  discounts 
might  apply  to  give  advertisers  using 
a  large  schedule  a  rate  differential 
over  the  smaller  advertisers,  I  think 
that  would  be  desirable.  However, 
simply  to  put  in  a  sliding  scale  of 
rates  would  not,  I  think,  accomplish 
the  purpose.  A  couple  of  years  ago 
the  St.  Louis  newspapers  put  a  scale 
of  sliding  rates  into  effect  and  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  any  of  the  papers 
have  benefitted  in  the  way  of  in¬ 
creased  linage. 

L  E.  WADE 

President,  Louis  E.  Wade,  Inc., 

R.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Q.  1. — Big  city  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  is  probably  close  to  magazine  and 
radio  in  cost  of  handling,  but  what 
wrecks  the  profit  p)ercentage  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  the  small  town 
schedule. 

Large  schedules  in  small  centers 
are  costly  to  the  agency. 

Q.  2. — ^From  the  profit  angle,  yes, 
but  how  many  agencies  could  afford 
to  be  put  on  the  spot  by  clients  for 
turning  this  responsibility  over  to 
the  media? 

Q.  3. — ^The  big  local  retailer  who 
prepares  his  own  copy  is  no  doubt 
entitled  to  a  quantity  discount  which 
should  also  be  available  to  a  national 
advertiser,  should  he  be  able  to  use 
that  much  linage.  Small  retailers  who 
lean  on  the  newspaper  advertising  de¬ 
partment  for  ad  preparation  are  not 
entitled  to  any  discount  from  the  na¬ 
tional  rate. 

Q.  4. — Generally  spoaking,  yes,  but 
it  would  be  fairer  if  a  scale  could  be 
set  up,  based  on  linage  (and  p>ossibly 
frequency)  for  those  who  submit  copy 
already  set  up  and  in  plate  form  as 
against  another  scale  for  those  who 
must  be  aided  by  the  newspap>er  in 
such  matters  as  copy,  layout,  mer¬ 
chandising,  typesetting,  etc. 

ARTHUR  E.  HOUSE 

Space  Buyer,  Mac  Wilkini  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Portland,  Ore. 

Q.  1. — If  “handling”  is  limited  to 
actual  individual  ordering,  checking 
and  bookkeeping  (and  check  pay¬ 
ments)  per  newspaper,  then  the  cost 
for  newspap>er  “handling”  is  much 
higher  than  same  for  magazine  and 
radio  advertising. 

(Suggest  a  clearer  definition  of 
“handling.”) 

Q.  2. — Naturally.  This  has  worked 
out  in  actxial  practice  where  state  as¬ 
sociations  or  newspap>er  representa¬ 
tive  firms  “handle”  on  this  basis. 


Q.  3. — No  comment! 

Q.  4. — Yes.  Either  frequency  insaj 
tion  or  volume  rates. 


h 


M.  R.  DAVIES 


Vice>President  and  Treasurer,  Foster  t 
Davies,  Inc.,  Cleveland 


Q.  1. — We  have  no  accurate  figu 
but  p)er  dollar  invested  it  is  obvio 
higher  in  cost  of  handling,  (1) 
of  orders,  (2)  time  or  labor,  (3) 
counting. 

Q.  2. — It  would  not  affect  vo'. 
in  the  slightest  degree,  so  far  as 
agency  is  concerned  because  ne 
papers  are  used  where  they  are 
dicated  as  the  logical  medium  and  j 
cost  of  handling  does  not  inflj 
our  thinking,  or  we  would  a!«; 
recommend  posters! 

Q.  3. — The  local  rate,  plus  305 
cover  compensation  to  represen'o' 
and  advertising  agencies.  This  is 
a  completely  informed  notion,  t 
one  that  strikes  us  as  being  fair  ex; 
where  local  rate  permits  agency  e; 
mission. 

Q.  4. — No,  I  do  not  think  it  wo: 
influence  expenditure  or  insure  c 
tinuity.  The  thing  that  prevents  g 
newspaper  campaigns  as  against  ko; 
azines  is  the  inability  to  do  a  natbn: 
job  in  newspapers  for  an  equal  s: 
of  money,  and  no  arguments 
streamlining  will  change  this  situ, 
for  most  advertisers. 


ftiiici 


■Bal 


H.  H.  KYNETT 

The  Aitkin-Kyneff  Company, 
Philadelphia 

Q.  1. — Radio  production  is  more  ex 
pensive.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  c  - 
comparisons  between  newspaper  a- 
magazine  copy  production. 

Q.  2. — ^Agencies  must  do  their  ov 
checking,  but  it  would  help  billing 
a  standardized  bill  form  were  adc:: 
by  newspapers. 

Q.  3. — When  the  entire  indus ' 
caiuiot  agree,  how  can  you  expect  e 
agency  man  to  have  a  worths! 
judgment  on  this?  Rates  howev 
should  be  based  on  costs,  and  not  c 
sales  opportunism. 

Q.  4. — No,  before  you  advocate  si;: 
ing  national  scales,  it  might  be  w 
to  re-study  the  conditions  which  I? 
to  the  general  acceptance  of  the  fc 
rate  many  years  ago.  Sliding 
would  help  a  limited  number  of ; 
advertisers;  they  might  work  hav) 
with  smaller  advertisers — and  esj; 
cially  new  advertisers  who  might  : 
at  a  cost  disadvantage  in  devel  ' 
into  worthwhile  competition,  a' 
hence  worthwhile  revenue  for  ncxx 
papers. 


I.  A.  WALES 

President,  Wales  Advertising  Co., 
New  York 

Q.  I. — At  least  50%  more  costly,  C' 
ing  to  the  average  smaller  or  >'■ 
costly  space  and  the  unatandr.r 
newspaper  rate  and  data  speciScij 
which  take  much  time  for  space 
ers  to  work  out. 

Q.  2.— Yes. 

Q.  3.— Not  any.  The  “big  locj ' 
tailer”  causes  more  trouble  and  £ 
pense  to  the  publisher  than  the; 
tional  advertiser,  yet  the  pnu- 
soaks  the  latter  with  a  higher  rate 

Q.  4. — No.  I  would  like  to  s«, 
a  matter  of  fair  play  to 
of  all  sizes,  a  flat  rate  covering  *'■ 
kind  of  advertising,  regardless  w  - 
or  frequency  of  insertions,  or  bi'. 
casts. 

(Continued  next  week) 
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Critics  Rove,  Soys  S^owreri 
'oints  to  Circulation  Peak 

Sees  No  Need  for  Pessimism  or  Apology  by 
Press  . . .  Getting  Better  Year  by  Year,  But 
Sees  No  Reason  to  Be  Smug  or  Complacent 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 
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CRITICS  rave  about  the  alleged 
decline  of  the  press  in  prestige  and 
wer,  said  Paul  Scott  Mowrer,  soft- 
oken  but  resolute  editor  of  the 
riicago  Daily  News,  pointing  to  the 
_!-time  high  of  newspaper  circula- 
;ons  as  an  adequate  answer  to  those 
iho  pout  and  puff.  He  spoke  as  a 
l-^'Sleeve  editor  who  often  writes 
xo  or  three  editorials  a  day  besides 
■ceding  the  editorial  staff,  and 
hows  the  score  in  publishing  a  daily 
:?wspaper. 

I  go  through  an  election  every 
uy,"  he  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Mots  are  cast  at  three  cents  each  ” 
Mr.  Mowrer  was  asked  to  commerlt 
Q  what  the  attitude  of  newspaper 
(ditors  should  be  in  view  of  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  recent  national  election 
«d  the  indiscriminate  criticism  of 
srto  officials  in  high  places.  The 
My  News  editor  and  former  foreign 
^^Pondent,  now  in  command  of 
me  editorial  and  news  policies  of  the 
pper  m  the  absence  of  Col.  Frank 
U.  S.  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
aw  no  need  for  pessimism  or  apol- 
IW  ^ 

^  Not  Worried  About  Criticism 
“I  am  not  the  least  bit  worried 
•oout  the  attitude  of  the  New  Deal 
ma  Its  s^kesmen  concerning  the 
l^tus  of  the  press,”  he  declared  at 
oe  outset  of  our  interview,  “I  per- 
I»^y  don’t  think  the  administraUon 
^  in  mind  destroying  the  freedom 
<  press  As  long  as  they  haven’t 

S  including 

^  officials,  voice  their  criticism  of 
io-  Why  not? 
about  the  govern- 

^Uckm  of  the  press  by  public  of- 
^  IS  an  old  stunt,  he  pointed  out. 

»n  ®iii”  Thomp- 

»n  made  a  great  thing  of  it  when 

Keiiy  bas 

office  *",1  since  he  has  been  in 
to  ho  #  .answer  to  such  critics  is 
found  m  the  circulation  of  news- 

KVSid! 

dreulJr'*  newspapers  were  losing 
bankrupt, 

worrv^^K  have  something  to 

Jo^^bouV’  said  Mr.  Mowrer.  “On 
K  are  getting 

>  ^®y  biring 

are  editorial  men  and 


cents,  people  buy  a  newspaper  that 
combs  the  world  over  for  significant 
news,  presents  the  best  writers  and 
the  finest  pictures. 

“After  looking  at  our  own  circula¬ 
tion  record,  I  can’t  feel  very  pessimis¬ 
tic.  We  have  practically  licked  the 


Paul  Scott  Mowrer 


are  ct.,;.,- - -  men  and 

stanS"®  for  higher 

^  ’  /n°re  objectivity  and 
^  pub£®»‘*  bringing  the  news  to 

No  N,.d  for  Apology 

I  "■a  PerfecT"nrT®"  newspapers 
anue  an^  occasion  to  be 

add®TK°  ‘=°'”P’aoent,  he  hastened  to 
develnn  constantly  strive  to 

®etho^  techniques  and  better 
!  ^^o<te  of  presentmg  the  news,  he 

I  papers  blf  ’  u®  ^e^iarked.  “News- 
I  ®  fact  th^  nothmg  to  apologize  for, 

^ey  are  pn  “'’r  ^  2°°**  i°b. 

I  '’aluablp  of  the  few  extremely 

at  Jess  than  cost.  For  three 


spread  between  Saturday  and  the 
other  five  days — and  our  circulation 
continues  to  grow.” 

Newspapers  are  to  serve  the  peo- 
ple,  not  to  dictate  to  them,  explained 
Mr.  Mowrer,  who  asserted  it  would  be 
disastrous  if  the  American  people 
ever  took  to  being  governed  by  the 
press.  He  referred  to  the  dictatorship 
prera  abroad  as  an  example  of  what 
"'‘gbt  be  expected.  “The  press,”  he 
said,  ‘can  only  suggest  solutions  and 
courses  of  action.  The  people  are 
not  obligated  to  do  as  the  newspapers 
suggpt.  Our  function  is  to  start 
people  to  thinking  and  then  rest  our 

wisdom  and  judgment 
^11  people,  who  can  usu¬ 

ally  be  counted  upon  to  think  things 
out  for  themselves.” 

Aniwert  Charge  of  Oomlnafion 

Mr.  Mowrer  took  occasion  also  to 
answer  those  who  claim  the  press  is 
dommated  by  “Big  Business.”  To 
this  charge,  he  replied  that  the  as¬ 
sertion  comes  out  of  the  corporate 
structure  of  newspapers  and  the  fact 
fb®y  are  an  advertising  medium.  “As 
such,  they  are  associated  with  adver- 
Users,  he  stated,  “but  everyone 
should  know  that  good  newspapers 
differentiate  between  what  is  news 
and  what  is  advertising. 

“Advertising  space  can  be  sold  only 
because  a  newspaper  has  circulation. 

It  gets  readers  because  it  serves  the 
public.  No  one  has  to  buy  a  news¬ 
paper.” 

attention  to  editorial 
«y  fiewspaper  editors  in 
15M1,  Mr.  Mowrer  commented  on  the 
complexed  problem  facing  them  in 
handling  the  grist  of  news  from  war- 


torn  Europe  and  Asia,  the  national 
defense  program  at  home  and  the 
myriad  events  of  purely  local  na- 
lure. 

“The  principles  of  good  editing 
dont  change,”  he  declared.  “The 
same  fundamental  principles  of  han¬ 
dling  a  local  political  expose  will  take 
through  any  great  inter¬ 
national  crisis.  Whether  it  is  about 
war  or  the  local  police  department, 
me  principles  of  news  are  the  same. 
Drama,  human  interest  are  alwavs 
exciting  to  the  public. 

“People  are  interested  in  what  af¬ 
fects  them.  The  editor  must  decide 
what  news  has  the  greatest  appeal  to 
ms  readers.  Local  news  will  always 
De  tremendously  important.” 

Radio  Has  Done  a  Service 

point,  Mr.  Mowrer  injected 
the  thought  that  radio  has  done  a 
great  service  to  newspapers  by  stim¬ 
ulating  interest  in  foreign  and  na¬ 
tional  news.  “Radio  supplements 
newspapers  in  a  fine  way,”  he  said, 
todio  and  the  press  are  so  entirely 
ifferent  that  I  can’t  see  what  the 
quarrel  is  all  about.  If  people  are 
really  interested  in  something,  thev 
want  to  learn  all  they  can  about  it— 
^is  IS  where  the  newspaper  steps  in 
radio  beyond  the  scope  of 

TTie  Daily  News  editor  referred  to 
the  pre-radio  era  when  baseball  was 
big  news  before  there  was  a  radio  in 
every  barber  shop  and  the  elevator 
oy  could  tell  you  the  score  inning 
by  inmng.  “We  found  that  if  spec¬ 
tators  enjoyed  the  game,  they  would 
.t  “mediately  after  they 

eft  the  ball  park,”  he  said,  “but  if 
they  didn  t  enjoy  the  game-that  is, 
if  It  was  dull  and  uninteresting— they 
wouldnt  buy  papers.  Radio  serves 
as  an  added  stimulant  to  whet  the 
publics  appetite  for  foreign  and  na¬ 
tional  news.  Local  news  does  not 
have  so  much  radio  stimulant,  but 
readability,  you  can’t 
beat  local  copy.” 

Taking  up  the  matter  of  war  news 
Public  “  con¬ 
vinced  It  IS  affected  by  the  war,  or 

rial  ^  more  interpretive  mate- 

War  IttHe 

The  war  issue  today  is  simnlv 
whether  we  think  that  if  Hitler  wins 
*0  figbt  him 

sometime  later,  or  whether  we 
won  t,  declared  Mr.  Mowrer,  who  as 
Paris  correspondent  for  the  Daily 
News  during  the  last  World  War  wit¬ 
nessed  at  first  hand  four  of  the  long¬ 
est  and  most  distressing  years  that 

S  enTS"™"" 

“If  we  are  certain  we  are  going  to 
have  trouble  with  Hitler  later,  Aen 
we  are  for  more  aid  to  Britain.  Any- 
thmg  that  throws  light  on  which  of 
the^  views  are  correct,  is  interesting 
to  the  American  people  ” 

Mr.  Mowrer  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
he  doesn  t  believe  there  is  any  real 
anger  of  the  American  press  losing 


its  fundamental  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion.  “Even  if  we  went  to  war,  I 
think  we  will  keep  our  free  press  in- 
haven’t 

lost  their  freedom  of  expression,  even 
though  threatened  by  invasion.  If 
they  can  keep  their  freedom,  we  cer- 

iure  ”  preserve 

And  while  on  the  subject  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  Mr.  Mowrer  took 
occasion  to  clarify,  in  his  opinion,  the 
apparent  conflict  of  a  free  press  and 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Act.  “While 
I  personally  think  the  Wage  and 
Hour  law  is  silly  as  it  applies  to  the 
editorial  departments  of  newspapers,” 

u  ^  question  of 

freedom  of  the  press,  in  my  opinion. 

-anihLS;?''  “ 

Function  to  "Present  Facts'* 

Typical  of  his  retiring  nature,  Mr. 

®  inclined  to  comment 
on  the  Daily  News  editorial  and  news 
campaign  that  preceded  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  M.  L.  Annenberg  and  others 
connected  with  the  gambling  syndi¬ 
cate  in  Chicago,  on  charges  of  income 
tax  evasion. 

The  Daily  News’  function  is  not 
to  force  action,  ’  he  explained.  “That 
IS  up  to  the  duly  constituted  authori¬ 
ties  and  to  the  people.  Our  function 
IS  to  present  the  facts.” 

Paul  Mowrer  occupies  a  rather 
tmique  position  today  as  editor  of  the 
1  y  News.  Thirty-five  years  ago 
he  jomed  the  paper  as  an  extremely 
shy  and  sensitive  reporter.  The  city 
editor,  so  the  story  goes,  was  not  at  all 
sure  that  he  would  make  the  grade. 

^  reporter  in  1905, 
he  left  the  News  to  attend  the  Uni- 

rAf  for  two  years 

(1906-08).  His  transfer  to  the  Daily 

1910.  For  25  years  he  was  a  foreign 
Mrrespondent,  including  the  World 
War  period.  He  was  on  all  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  battlefronts  and  at  the  end 
was  one  of  seven  American  and  Brit¬ 
ish  correspondents  recognized  by  the 
French  high  command.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  another  period  of  distinguished 
service  as  a  reporter  of  European  af- 

’d  winning  the 

first  Pulitzer  prize  for  foreign  corre¬ 
spondence  in  1928. 

Returned  in  1P34 

r»  to  this  country  in  1934 

Paul  Mowrer  slipped  easily  into  the 
ways  and  modes  of  living  in  AmS! 
mL  u  editor  of  the  Daily 

i£T’  became  Col.  Knox’s  chief 
l^utenant  in  directing  the  editorial 
^licy  of  the  paper.  A  year  or  so  ago, 
he  was  appointed  editor,  although  he 
Col.  Knox  w2 
truly  the  editor-in-chief.  Asked  if 

to  the  domestic  news  scene,  after  so 
many  years  abroad,  Mr.  Mowrer  re- 

“The  general  principles  of  grasping 

ChiVA?'°"  “‘^banged,  whether  i^ 
Chicago  or  Hong  Kong.  A  good  re 

home.  If  you  can  understand  the 
situation  in  China,  you  should  be  able 
^ «  situation  in  Chi- 
cago  The  ways  of  politicians  are  the 
m^h  ®'^«>^where.  Economics  are 
much  the  same.  Human  psychology 

riaSo™  '  ‘"‘““ting  va- 

No  one  can  really  understand  this 

abroad’’'^h^*^  fbne 

abroad,  he  contmued.  “I  believe 

that  no  one  can  have  so  passionate  a 
devotion  to  the  United  States  as  he 

qmred  a  non-partisan  attitude;  for¬ 
getting  whether  a  man  is  a  Demo- 
^at  or  a  Republican,  easterner  or 
wretemer  northerner  or  southerner 

ris."*  “  ■  s- 

(Continued  on  page  25) 
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EDITOR  <S  PUBLISH  Epj 


Two  More  Go 
Abroad  Under 
AP  Policy 


Daniel  to  Beme,  King 
To  Budapest  .  .  .  Hopes  of 
60  Applicants  Rising 


Two  more  of  some  sixty  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Staff  men  who  volun¬ 
teered  for  the  foreign  news  service 
when  Kent  Cooper,  general  manager, 
announced  a  new  policy  of  rotating 
assignments  abroad  on  Nov.  1,  were 
preparing  this  week  in  New  York  for 
war  duty  in  Europe. 

The  young  men  who  got  their 
chance  for  an  assignment  almost  be¬ 
yond  their  fondest  hopes  of  a  few 
short  weeks  ago  are  E.  C.  Daniel  and 
William  B.  King.  Both  went  on  the 
cable  desk  in  New  York  in  mid-No¬ 
vember  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  intricacies  of  work  abroad. 


TESTIFY  AT  POLITICAL  EXPENDITURES  INQUIRY 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Dec.  6 — Samuel  B.  Pettengill,  former  Congressman 
who  now  writes  a  political  column  for  newspapers,  was  one  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  scheduled  to  appear  today  before  a  grand  jury  inquiring  into  expen¬ 
ditures  made  by  political  groups  in  the  1940  campaign.  Pettengill  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Committee  to  Uphold  Constitutional  Government,  a 
movement  launched  by  Publisher  Frank  Gannett  and  headed  by  him  vmtil 
he  became  a  candidate  for  the  Republican  Presidential  nomination.  Wit¬ 
nesses  before  the  grand  jury  yesterday  included  Leo  Casey,  director  of 
publicity  for  Democrats  for  Willkie,  a  former  publicity  chief  for  the  Re¬ 
publican  National  Committee,  and  John  Orr  Young,  representing  the  Willkie 
Magazine  Club.  Joseph  W.  Martin  and  Edward  J.  Flynn,  chairmen  of  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  national  committees,  respectively,  headed  the 
parade  of  witnesses  which  began  moving  Tuesday.  Maurice  M.  Milligan, 
special  Assistant  U.  S.  Attorney  General  is  handling  the  presentation  of 
evidence  upon  which  indictments  will  be  sought  if  it  is  found  that  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  has  been  violated. 


Chicago  Unions 
In  Herald- 
American  Talks 


OF 


Two  AFL  Locals,  Victors 
Over  Guild  in  Elections, 
Discussing  Contracts 


Flood  of  Applications 

Daniel  was  to  sail  Saturday,  Dec. 
7,  on  the  S.S.  Siboney  for  Lisbon, 
whence  he  will  go  to  his  assignment 
in  the  Berne,  Switzerland,  bureau. 
The  following  Saturday  King  will 
leave  New  York  on  the  S.S.  Exeter, 
assigned  to  Budapest. 

First  men  to  go  to  Europe  under 
the  rotation  policy  designed  to  give 
opportunity  for  front  rank  duty 
abroad  to  staff  men  “anxious  to  get  a 
crack  at  the  big  story”  were  A1  Wahl, 
of  the  cable  desk,  and  William  White, 
of  the  sports  and  cable  desks.  They 
left  Oct.  25  to  join  the  London  bureau 
as  relief  men. 

Within  a  short  time  after  Mr. 
Cooper  announced  the  policy,  a  flood 
of  applications  came  to  his  desk.  He 
expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  “tre¬ 
mendous  response”  and  advised  the 
applicants  in  a  general  message  that 
while  transportation  difficulties  might 
alow  up  the  sending  of  men  abroad, 
all  requests  would  get  consideration. 

Staff  members  on  the  waiting  list 
were  given  renewed  hope  this  week 
that  their  turn  will  come,  by  the  fact 
that  foiu-  new  men  were  assigned 
abroad  within  five  weeks,  plus  the 
prospect  that  the  war  is  going  to  last 
for  a  long  time. 

Bachelors  Freferrcd 

Married  men  or  women  on  the  staff 
will  not  be  sent  to  foreign  bureaus, 
except  in  rare  cases,  it  was  pointed 
out.  The  applicants  are  from  every 
aection  of  the  U.  S.,  most  of  them 
are  yoting,  and  nearly  all  are  bache¬ 
lors. 

Daniel  is  28  and  King  29.  Both  are 
unmarried.  Daniel  has  been  with  the 
AP  since  May,  1937 ;  King  since  Jan¬ 
uary,  1936.  Daniel  worked  in  the 
New  York  and  Washington  bureaus 
and  King  has  served  in  Columbia, 
S.  C.  King  prepared  for  a  foreign 
oorrespondent’s  career  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Carolina  and  during 
the  past  year  studied  German  and 


CANADA  PLANNING  TO  BUY  U,  S.  AIR  TIME  IN  ‘41 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA,  through  its  provincial  government,  is  spending 
$125,000  this  year  on  tourist  publicity,  more  than  any  other  province  in 
Canada,  excepting  Quebec,  which  spent  $225,000,  Leslie  J.  Martin  told  a 
meeting  of  the  directors  of  Vancouver  Tourist  Association,  recently.  On 
behalf  of  the  organization,  he  attended  the  recent  conference  on  tourist 
traffic  at  Ottawa,  held  under  auspices  of  the  Dominion  Travel  Bureau.  New 
Brunswick  spent  $82,000  this  year  in  tourist  advertising.  Nova  Scotia  and 
Ontario  each  $80,000.  A  number  of  the  provinces  are  spending  less  than 
the  City  of  Vancouver,  whose  budget  for  tourist  publicity  this  year  was 
$35,000,  Mr.  Martin  said.  He  stated  that  the  Dominion  Government  is  lining 
up  an  ambitious  program  for  next  year,  which  will  include  coast  to  coast 
broadcasts  over  the  big  U.  S.  radio  stations  and  on  which  the  best  Canadian 
artists  will  be  employed. 


DEFENSE  MEASURES  NOT  TO  AFFECT  TYPE  METAL 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Dec.  2 — The  type  metal  price  market  is  not  likely  to 
be  affected  by  conservation  measures  taken  to  protect  supplies  of  tin 
and  antimony,  the  National  Defense  Advisory  Commission  has  promised.  In 
1938,  the  last  year  for  which  complete  statistics  are  available,  the  type  metal 
industry  used  only  1,112  tons  of  tin.  If  necessary,  secondary  or  reclaimed 
tin  can  be  used,  but  Defense  Commission  experts  say  diversion  of  that 
tonnage  from  rearmament  purposes  would  not,  in  any  event,  create  a  prob¬ 
lem.  As  is  the  case  with  tin,  supplies  of  antimony  and  lead  are  adequate 
to  meet  all  defense  needs  and  unless  important  sources  are  cut  off  no 
restrictive  measures  need  be  adopted  and,  the  Commission  advises,  no  price 
dislocation  should  be  expected. 


CANADIAN  DAILIES  HAVE  76%  NATIONAL  GAIN 

MONTREAL,  Dec.  2 — National  advertising  linage  as  reported  by  60  Canadian 
daily  newspapers,  showed  an  increase  of  163%  in  October,  as  compared 
with  the  same  month  last  year,  according  to  a  Canadian  Daily  Newspapers 
Association  statement.  Local  advertising  showed  an  increase  of  1.6%;  classi¬ 
fied  linage  was  up  2.3%  and  total  advertising  gained  13.5%  during  the  month 
as  against  October,  1939.  In  the  ten  months  ended  Oct.  21,  these  60  news¬ 
papers  carried  57,247,707  lines  of  national  advertising,  as  compared  with 
55,556,714  lines  in  the  same  period  in  1939,  an  increase  of  3%.  The  volume 
of  all  advertising  amoimted  to  213,980,134  lines  in  the  10  months  of  1940  as 
compared  with  209,402,218  lines  last  year,  a  gain  of  2.2%. 


Following  certification  of  the  t« 
AFL  locals,  Chicago  Editorial  As*, 
ciation  and  Newspaper  Commerei 
Associates,  by  the  NLRB  as  exclus* 
bargaining  agents  for  Chicago  Hertli. 
American  editorial  and  commerdJ 
department  employees,  an  arbitration 
hearing  was  held  in  Chicago  Dec.  4 
to  determine  the  right  of  the 
ployer  to  discharge  six  persons  who 
were  employed  in  the  contest  depart-  j 
ment  under  terms  of  the  old  Chica?; 
Newspaper  Guild  contract. 

Meanwhile,  the  Chicago  Editorii 
Association  and  Newspaper  Commer¬ 
cial  Associates  are  conferring  wi4 
the  management,  seeking  continuatkr. 
of  the  terms  of  former  contracts,  pend¬ 
ing  negotiation  of  new  contracts  in 
the  editorial  and  commercial  depar- 
ments.  The  NLRB  decision  of  Nov 
30,  certifying  the  two  AFL  locais. 
voids  existing  contracts  between  the 
Herald-American  and  the  AFL  groups 
and  the  guild. 

The  guild,  defeated  4  to  1  in  the 
Sept.  20  Hearst  plant  elections,  charges 
that  approximately  55  guild  members 
have  been  discharged  from  the  Her¬ 
ald-American  during  the  past  montL 
including  30  members  last  Saturday 
It  is  claimed  by  the  guild  that  only 
61  of  the  strikers  who  returned  to 
work  last  April  29  are  still  employed 

The  arbitration  hearing  was  held 
before  the  joint  standing  committee 
with  Aaron  Horvitz,  U.  S.  Depan 
ment  of  Labor  conciliator,  serving  as 
the  fifth  member.  The  Hearst 
unit  was  scheduled  to  meet  Dec.  5. 
two  years  after  the  start  of  the  pro¬ 
longed  guild  strike,  to  discuss  die 
status  of  its  discharged  members,  rep 
resenting  47%  of  the  unit  member 
ship. 

It  is  understood  the  AFL  unions 
will  seek  some  form  of  closed  shop 
agreement. 

At  a  conference  Wednesday  it  was 
agreed  to  continue  terms  for  the  old 
AFL  contracts,  subject  to  establish 
ment  of  a  single  joint  committee  on 
arbitration,  pending  negotiation  of  new 
contracts  for  editorial  and  commercial 
workers. 


DOMESTIC  NEWSPRINT  REMAINS  AT  $49 

THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  PAPER  COMPANY  has  advised  its  customers 
that  the  first  quarter  price  for  1941  will  be  the  same  as  for  the  year  1940 — 

$49  per  ton  based  on  delivery  in  New  York.  The  Wright  Paper  Co.,  dis¬ 
tributors  for  Maine  Seaboard  Paper  Co.,  Algonquin  Paper  Corporation  and 

Gould  Paper  Co.,  has  made  a  similar  announcement.  The  St.  Croix  Paper  ill  Po^rodcC 

Ahead  of  Greek  Army 

Leland  Stowe,  Chicago  Daily 
correspondent,  and  Edmund  Stevens, 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  “V 
a  slight  error,”  entered  Pogradec,  A1 
bania,  several  hours  before  the  cap- 

AP  TO  START  RADIO  NEWS  SERVICE  SOON 

WITH  THE  COMPLETION  of  a  special  staff  and  experimental  work  now 
ruider  way,  the  Asscxiiated  Press  will  start  its  processed  radio  news 
service  to  stations  in  about  a  week  or  ten  days,  O.  S.  Gramling,  AP  executive 
assistant,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  Dec.  3.  A  sample  report  especially  pre 


Co.  has  advised  its  customers  that  the  first  quarter  price  for  1941  will  be  $49 
per  ton.  The  company  had  a  price  of  $48  per  ton  during  1940  based  on  New 
York  City  delivery.  Finch,  Bruyn  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  the  Pejepscot  Paper  Co. 
have  advised  customers  that  the  price  for  the  first  quarte  of  1941  will  be  the 
same  as  its  price  for  the  year  1940.  The  Canadian  manufacturers  in  August 
stabilized  the  price  of  Canadian  paper  at  $50  per  ton  until  April  1,  1941. 


ture  of  the  city  Dec.  1  by  the  Gr^ 
army,  Stowe  reported  from  Korita 
Dec.  2. 

“A  Hellenic  cavalry  detachment  had 
slipped  through  the  town  before  daf 
light  and  we  thought  the  occupati* 


jrcai  atuuicu  ueiiiitiii  aiiu  ,  ..  ...  .  ....  .  ...  ,  .  — o--- -  — o-..  — — - . 

current  Eurooean  historv  in  the  hone  broadcasting  is  being  written  daily  by  a  staff  which  is  still  being  already  had  taken  place,”  Stowe  salt 

.  ....  .  .  .....iJ  “Tn.-  /-• _ I.  _ _ 1.. _ _ 


he  would  get  a  chance  to  go  abroad. 

Daniel,  who  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  in  1933, 
also  had  been  working  toward  a  staff 
assignment  abroad. 

The  war  assignments  “on  a  limited 
duration  basis”  are  intended  to  main¬ 
tain  a  balance  of  “experienced  and 
fresh  viewpoint  by  systematic  rota¬ 
tion.” 

So  far  as  possible,  priority  for 
home  leave  will  go  to  men  who 


assembled,  he  said. 


SPECIAL  WAR  AND  NAVY  PRESS  CARDS  IN  WASH'N, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Dec.  4 — ^As  a  protective  measure,  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  are  preparing  special  identification  cards  for  newspapermen 
without  which  they  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  buildings  in  which  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  armed  services  are  housed.  Other  agencies  of  government  are 
expected  to  adopt  the  same  requirement  when  the  War  and  Navy  Depart¬ 
ments  issue  their  press  cards. 


The  Greek  infantry  only  came  latef- 
Machine  guns  began  firing  “unpleaS" 
antly  close”  at  the  outskirts  of  ^ 
gradec,  and  the  Greek  chauff^ 
swung  the  car  behind  a  brick  wall  for 
protection.  “The  lieutenant  accoB* 
panying  us  said:  ‘Must  be  the  Italia®*; 
We  had  better  get  out  of  here  fast 
Nobody  disputed  his  logic.”  Sto*o 
said.  “We  climbed  back  into  the  car 
not  feeling  very  comfortable 
Themius  (the  chauffeur)  back^ 
out  into  the  open  road  again.  The® 


ROME  RESCINDS  ORDER  claims  of  damage  to  Italian  warships 

-  -  -  — . .  American  newspapermen  were  per-  near  Sardinia  last  week,  after  a  Min-  v...,  —  . 

have  been  the  longest  on  continuous  mitted  to  accompany  other  foreign  istry  of  Information  order  prohibiting  Themius  made  the  old  1930 
doty  on  the  more  hazardous  assign-  correspondents  Dec.  1  on  a  trip  from  them  from  doing  so  was  protested  and  flivver  travel  faster  than  we 
s*>crits.  Rome,  intended  to  disprove  British  then  later  rescinded.  dreamed  it  could  go. 
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5HEH-0R  DECEMBER  7,  1940 

IS  CARTOONISTS  VIEW  TIDES  OF  THE  WAR  ON  BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  ATLANTIC 


PASSING  THE  BUCK  TO  HIMSELF 


UNCLE  SAMMY  CLAUS  IS 
ON  THE  WAY  AGAIN 


ABOUT  FACE 


J  lOST  SOMETWINS 
FOR  OS  IN  TUE 

mediterranean 
AREA .  V 


.  rue 
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Jiisepli  Parri>h  in  Chicago  7  ribmte,  Nov.  31. 


•Kdmimd  Duffy  in  Raltimorc  Sun,  Nov.  29. 


John  Chase  in  New  Orleans  Item,  Xov.  26. 


judicial  notice,”  Judge  Oliver  stated,  phia  Newsboys  Union.  A.  F.  of  L. 
“As  newspapers  have  become  more  The  successful  defense  was  made  by 
more  vital  to  the  democratic  pro-  Arthur  W.  A.  Cowan,  counsel  for  the 
,  the  reading  public  has  grown  union, 
mously.  With  the  rapid  growth  i  i  m  -i  " 

...  the  speed  of  communication  Herald  Tribune 
throughout  the  world,  the  number  of  X^-  Cl  00  000 

daily  editions  has  steadily  increased.  OUeS  lOl  tDlUU^UUU 
In  this  constantly  growing  develop-  Suit  for  $100,000  damages  and  an 
ment  in  the  dissemination  of  news,  injunction  was  filed  Dec.  3  in  the 
the  newsboy  and  his  corner  news-  U.  S.  District  Court  by  the  New  York 
stand  have  achieved  a  definite  and  Tribune,  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Ncj/j 
essential  place.  York  Herald  Tribune,  against  Otis  & 

u  11  „  o  Co.,  investment  and  securities  dealers 

The  chancellor  concludes  that  a  ,  ’  ^  m 

.  j  _ ■  1 _ of  New  York.  Plaintiff  charges  the 

newsstand  upon  a  commercial  corner  xu  •  j  •  x-  t  j- 

•  uv  _ _ _  unauthorized  reprinting  of  an  edi- 

!s  a  public  convenience  and  a  proper  .  ,  „„  •  tx  m-xi.  e  » 

1.1-  f  xu  J  11  u  tonal.  Saying  It  With  Smears 

pub  he  use  of  the  sidewalk  and  not  a  Uie  Sept.  7,  1940  issue  of 

public  nuisance,  per  se  and  therefore  Tribune. 

can  not  be  enjoined  so  long  as  it  does  Pomnlaint  asserts  that  the  de- 
not  in  fact,  obstruct  free  passage  along  r  j  ?  ■  ♦  u  i  •  •+ 

J  11  J  •  X  _ fendant  reprinted  the  editorial  in  its 

e  SI  owa  ,  an  is  no  e  entirety  and  mailed  copies  to  a  large 

size,  or  otherwise  objectionable.  Tn_ 
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Circulation  Important 

“The  fact  that  newspapers  are  not 
public  utilities,  and  therefore,  not 
subject  to  regulation  with  respect  to 
their  advertising  rates,  is  immaterial 
here.  Democracy,  so  much  dependent 
upon  a  well  and  quickly  informed 
public  opinion,  can  not  be  expected 
to  survive  without  organized  publica¬ 
tion  and  speedy  .and  unhampered  dis¬ 
tribution  of  news,  protected  by  the 
constitutional  doctrine  of  freedom  of 
the  press. 

“Liberty  of  circulating  is  as  essen¬ 
tial  to  that  freedom  as  liberty  of  pub¬ 
lishing;  indeed,  without  the  circulation 
the  publication  would  be  of  little 
value.  The  circulation  of  newspapers 
in  our  great  cities  through  newsstands 
on  commercial  corners  has  become  a 
well-established  custom  meeting  an 
urgent  need.  It  is  a  fact  of  common 
knowledge  and  a  proper  subject  of  court  fight  by  Local  20442.  Philadel 


1  unions 
ed  shop 


His  decision  developed  the  conclusion 
■Jat  unhamp>ered  distribution  of  news- 
pipers  is  as  important  to  the  public 

.  i. 

he  dismissed 
_ „ _  a  West  Phil- 

i(ie|phia  newsdealer  by  Mrs.  Sallie 

...  _ 


y  it  was 
the  old 
stablidi- 
littee  on 
n  of  new 
imercial 


welfare  as  publishing  them. 

With  that  premise, 
jiiite  brought  against 

L  Wilson,  of  Woodbine,  Pa., 
son,  Robert  J.  Wilson,  manager  of  a 
pfoperty  owned  by  her  at  Fifty-sixth 
Jsd  Market  Streets.  The  Wilsons 
^ught  to  restrain  Joseph  A.  McGill 
■tim  selling  newspapers  at  a  stand 
“butting  their  property.  The  matter 
had  been  a  subject  of  court  litigation 
‘or  many  months. 

Rights  of  Nowtdoolers 

In  a  strong  defense  of  the  rights  of 
^wsdealers.  Judge  Oliver  said  that 
”ilson  did  not  come  into  court  with 
hands.”  The  jurist  added  that 
tbe  plaintiff  never  considered  the 
^nd  a  public  nuisance  until  it  no 
•onger  paid  him  a  profit. 

Testimony  in  the  case  revealed  that 
a  stand  had  been  in  operation  in  front 
d  the  Wilson  property  since  1926. 
*ne  plaintiffs  had  been  receiving  from 
to  $25  a  month  for  the  use  of  the 
Sidewalk.  McGill  bought  the  stand 
■*o  years  ago  from  the  previous  owner 
$2,300.  He  paid  a  half  month’s 
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REPRINT  SPEECH 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
has  distributed  between  7,000  and 
8,000  reprints  in  booklet  form  of  the 
talk,  “The  Shield  of  Democracy,”  de¬ 
livered  by  Grove  Patterson,  editor  of 
the  Toledo  Blade,  before  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers  at  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  Oct.  24.  The 
mailing  list  is  comprised  of  national 
advertisers,  agencies,  schools,  libra¬ 
ries  and  the  Bureau’s  membership. 


COMIC  RELIEF  FOR  "ALL-AMERICAN  "  SEASON 

With  the  challenging  caption,  "Try  and  Beat  'Em."  this  aggregation  of  comic  si 
heroes  was  offered  on  Dec.  2  by  Burris  Jenkins,  sports  cartoonist,  New  York  Joun 
American,  as  his  "all-mythical  eleven  to  end  all-mythical  elevens." 
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Regulation  of  Ad 
Rates  Not  Object 
Of  Probe,  Says  Fly 

FCC  Chairman's  Statement 
Made  During  Argument  on 
"Monopoly  Report" 

Washington*.  D.  C.,  Dec.  3 — Radio 
broadcasters  here  this  week  for  oral 
argument  on  the  FCC’s  “monopoly  re¬ 
port”  heard  words  of  assurance  from 
Commission  Chairman  James  L.  Fly 
that  regulation  of  advertising  rates  is 
not  an  objective  of  the  investigation. 

Fly’s  comment  came  during  exam¬ 
ination  on  one  point  in  the  suggested 
agenda  for  discussion  which  stated  in 
the  affirmative,  but  asked  argument 
in  the  negative,  on  this  subject:  “No 
licensee  of  a  standard  broadcast  stat- 
tion  shall  enter  into  any  contractual 
arrangement,  express  or  implied,  with 
a  network  organization  which  con¬ 
trols,  restrains,  limits,  or  in  any  other 
way  interferes  with  the  establishment 
of  the  rates  to  be  charged  by  the 
licensee  for  the  sale  of  available 
broadcast  time  to  advertisers  or  other 
clients.” 

Indirect  Control 

Judge  John  J.  Burns,  counsel  for 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  raised 
the  question  when  he  drew  upon  lan¬ 
guage  used  by  Justice  Holmes  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  advertising  rate  control 
might  come  about  indirectly  by  action 
“to  smuggle  in  power  by  muffled 
words.” 

Chairman  Fly  made  immediate  re¬ 
ply.  “I  must  say,”  the  Chairman  re¬ 
marked,  “that  that  doesn’t  shock  me 
much  as  a  step  in  that  direction,  how¬ 
ever  much  I  might  be  shocked  at  the 
notion  of  rate  regulation.  When  the 
Commission  takes  the  stand  that  there 
should  be  freer  competition  here  gen¬ 
erally  and  that  there  should  be 


greater  latitude  in  the  fixing  of  rates, 
I  don’t  see  how  that  can  be  construed 
as  a  step  by  the  Commission.” 

While  the  office  of  Thurman  Arnold 
denied  that  the  Assistant  U.  S.  Attor¬ 
ney  General  in  charge  of  anti-trust 
proceedings  had  taken  an  official  in¬ 
terest  in  the  proceedings  as  a  prelude 
to  court  proceedings.  Chairman  Fly 
and  Assistant  Committee  Coun.sel 
Joseph  Rauh  placed  upon  the  record 
their  view  that  restraints  within  the 
communications  industry  —  including 
broadcasting  —  might  legally  supply 
the  basis  for  criminal  indictment  or 
equity  proceedings. 

“There  is  no  question  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  could  bring  a 
criminal  indictment  for  any  violation 
of  the  anti-trust  laws  as  they  affected 
radio  communciation  —  radio  broad¬ 
casting,”  Rauh  declared. 

“Or  an  equity  proceeding?”  queried 
Chairman  Fly,  to  which  Rauh  replied 
affirmatively. 

Detrimental  Practice 

One  of  the  practices  which  the  FCC 
concludes  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
proper  operation  of  chain  broadcast¬ 
ing  and  which  was  given  considerable 
discussion  at  the  hearing  was  that 
of  placing  a  limitation  on  the  amount 
of  time  which  a  licensee  may  option 
to  a  network  organization. 

Arguing  against  the  proposed  re¬ 
straint,  Philip  J.  Hennessey,  counsel 
for  the  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  said: 

“It  is  our  position  that  without  op¬ 
tional  time  it  becomes  impossible  to 
deal  with  national  advertisers.  They 
are  interested  in  radio  broadcasting 
only  as  an  effective  advertising  me¬ 
dium.  They  can  go  out  and  be  as¬ 
sured  of  the  coverage  that  they  are 
guaranteed  in  magazines  and  in  news¬ 
papers  and  billboards  and  direct  mail, 
and  elsewhere,  and  unless  they  can 
have  similar  assurances  in  broadcast¬ 
ing,  the  destruction  of  optional  time 
will  drive  advertisers  to  other  media, 
with  consequent  dislocation  of  the 


broadcasting  industry  as  a  whole.” 

Asked  did  he  “think  anything  could 
drive  advertising  away  from  radio  at 
the  present  time,”  Hennessey’s  reply 
was:  “Yes,  sir!” 

Paul  M.  Segal,  representing  Inde¬ 
pendent  Radio  Network  Affiliates,  said 
his  organization  was  opposed  to  the 
regulations  suggested  by  the  fact¬ 
finding  committee.  “We  do  not  favor 
the  fashioning  of  a  sword  which  may 
turn  out  to  be  as  sharp  at  the  handle 
as  it  is  in  the  blade,”  he  said. 

Discusing  the  suggested  regulations 
for  national  advertising  rates  in  the 
broadcast  industry,  he  said:  “The 
problem  of  permitting  a  network  to 
sell  business  at  the  lowest  advertised 
national  rate  of  the  affilliate  is  not  one 
which  has  aroused  any  considerable 
attention  in  IRNA.” 

B 

C.  R.  Marshall  Named 
Director  of  Agency 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc., 
Charles  R.  Marshall,  a  vice-president 
of  the  agency,  was  elected  a  director 
of  the  organization.  Wilfred  S.  King, 
in  charge  of  the  radio  and  motion 
picture  department,  was  appointed  a 
vice-president. 

Mr.  Marshall  has  been  with  J.  M. 
Mathes,  Inc.,  since  shortly  after  the 
agency  started  in  business  in  1933. 
Prior  to  that  he  was  with  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son.  Mr.  King  has  headed  the 
agency’s  radio  department  since  1933. 
He  was  formerly  radio  director  for  H. 
W.  Kastor  &  Sons. 

B 

K.  COLLINS  TALKS 

Kenneth  Collins,  assistant  to  the 
general  manager  of  the  New  York 
Times,  was  the  speaker  Nov.  29  at  the 
first  of  a  series  of  luncheons  to  discuss 
public  relations  in  business  and  ad¬ 
vertising  at  the  Advertising  Club  of 
New  York. 


Sees  ’41  as  Best  Newspaper  Ad  Year 


PHILADELPHIA,  Dec.  3 — Indications 

are  that  1941  will  be  one  of  the  best 
newspaper  advertising  years  since 
1929,  C.  L.  Jordan,  executive  vice- 
president  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  declared  in  an  inter¬ 
view  today  with  Editor  &  Pubusher. 

Important  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  newspapers,  Mr.  Jordan  said,  is 
the  fact  that  defense  spending,  the 
prime  factor  in  stepping  up  national 
income,  is  being  allocated  centers 
where  necessary  plant  facilities  al¬ 
ready  exist,  or  where  they  are  build¬ 
ing. 

Lik*  a  Pebble  in  o  Pend 

Instead  of  spreading  over  the  coun¬ 
try  like  a  blanket,  he  explained,  these 
expenditures  will  have  their  initial 
impact  in  the  markets  where  they  are 
spent,  with  the  effect  radiating  in 
waves  to  the  other  communities. 

“It’s  like  dropping  a  pebble  in  a 
pond,”  he  said.  “Waves  radiate  from 
the  place  where  the  pebble  strikes. 
But  the  big  splash  is  made  by  the 
pebble  itself. 

“Conditions  of  this  nature  require 
a  great  deal  of  ffexibility  in  the  media 
to  be  used  if  each  market  is  to  be 
cultivated  to  its  fullest  possible  ex¬ 
tent.  They  require  flexibility  to  capi¬ 
talize  on  the  initial  impact,  and  then 
to  move  to  the  other  communities  as 
the  radiating  effect  is  felt. 

“During  the  depression,  many  news¬ 


paper  advertisers  felt  that  they  could 
only  afford  to  use  one  newspaper  in 
a  marketing  area.  As  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  market  increases,  how¬ 
ever,  with  most  families  back  to  steady 
incomes,  the  advertiser  will  try  to 
reach  every  available  reader  in  tbe 
market  by  using  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  newspapers  published  there. 

“It  is  the  difference  between  thinly 
spread  coverage  which  only  reaches 
a  section  of  the  market,  and  intensi¬ 
fied  coverage  which  reaches  every¬ 
body  in  that  area. 

“There  are  many  local  communi¬ 
ties  in  the  United  States  where  news¬ 
paper  advertising  has  fared  badly  in 
the  past  several  years  because  of  the 
large  amount  of  unemployment. 
Many  of  these,  however,  now  find 
their  industries  humming  with  de¬ 
fense  orders,  with  the  result  that  em¬ 
ployment  is  rapidly  diminishing. 

“In  such  communities  as  these  you 
can  look  for  important  increases  in 
the  use  of  newspaper  advertising,  es¬ 
pecially  in  those  where  newspapers 
have  a  localized  coverage  which  other 
media  do  not  have. 

“The  defense  program  has  only  just 
been  launched  and  yet  we  find  busi¬ 
ness  indices  reaching  the  highest 
point  in  history.  It  is  only  reasonable 
to  assume,  therefore,  that  next  year 
will  see  all  previous  records  for  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  broken. 


“If  that  is  the  case,  newspapers  will 
certainly  benefit  from  the  intensified 
efforts  of  advertisers  in  national  as 
well  as  local  advertising.” 

Mr.  Jordan  said  that  all  other  ad¬ 
vertising  media  would  benefit  just 
as  newspapers.  He  added  that  the 
prospect  is  for  the  use  of  more  ad¬ 
vertising  outlets  in  each  market, 
rather  than  for  concentrated  increases 
in  those  now  being  used. 

“Government  economists,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “are  talking  about  an  80  bil¬ 
lion  dollar  national  income  for  1941. 
That  would  mean  an  increase  of  six 
billion  over  the  estimate  for  1940,  and 
an  increase  of  10  billion  over  1939. 
We  don’t  have  to  guess  what  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  this  increase  will  be  on  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  and  consequently  on 
the  advertising  which  is  designed  to 
convert  that  purchasing  power  into 
active  buying. 

“It  is  estimated  that  retail  sales  for 
1940  will  be  7%  above  those  for  1939, 
and  that  is  expected  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  on  an  increase  of  four  bil¬ 
lions  in  the  national  income. 

“Should  the  national  income  in¬ 
crease  another  six  billions  in  1941,  re¬ 
tail  sales  should  expand  at  least  pro¬ 
portionately,  and  possibly  in  even 
greater  proportion,  as  a  considerable 
part  of  this  new  income  will  go  to  a 
group  where  there  is  an  accumulated 
need  for  consumer  goods.” 


Rum  Advertisers 
Use  Newspapers 
Almost  Exclusively 


Whisky  and  Ale  Advertisers 
Preparing  Campaigns 
In  Papers 


Mo 

As 


To  reach  a  restricted  mctropolita 
market  New  York  liquor  importers 
are  pouring  a  large  part  of  their 
Christmas  advertising  money  into 
newspapers.  Seasonal  campaigns  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  the  importers 
showed  advertisements  of  rum  in 
particular  'would  appear  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  in  newspapers. 

R.  H.  Garey,  vice-president  and 
advertising  manager  of  W.  A.  Taylor 
&  Co.,  importers,  told  Editor  &  iW 
LiSHER  that  100  line  advertisements  of 
Government  House  Virgin  Island  rum 
would  be  increased  this  year  and 
would  run  exclusively  in  about  27 
newspapers  in  25  cities.  All  the  ads 
are  of  the  100  line  size. 

“Most  users  of  rum  are  city  people 
who  have  traveled  where  rum  is  the 
popular  drink  or  who  got  their  fint 
taste  from  cosmopolitan  friends,”  lb. 
Garey  said.  “In  any  case  we  haw 
found  the  best  way  to  reach  them  is 
in  the  columns  of  the  big  city  papers 

L.  M.  Van  Riper,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  liquor  division  of  McKes¬ 
son  &  Robbins,  supported  Mr.  Carey’s 
opinion  with  a  statement  that  Mc¬ 
Kesson’s  Ronrico  rum  are  appearing 
almost  exclusively  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements.  Likewise  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  America 
Spirits  Co.,  distributors  of  Carioci 
rum,  said  that  while  no  special  sea¬ 
sonal  campaign  was  planned,  news¬ 
papers  carried  virtually  all  of  the 
Carioca  ads. 

Somerset  Importers,  Ltd.,  also  be¬ 
lieve  that  newspapers  offer  the  best 
medium  for  rum  advertisements. 
Their  Ron  Riondo  rum  will  appear 
exclusively  in  300-line  ads  in  75 
newspapers  all  over  the  country. 

A  new  winter  campaign  for  John 
Jameson  Irish  Whiskey  has  just  beai 
launched  in  the  leading  magazines.  In 
addition  21-line  ads  of  this  whiskey 
will  be  run  on  the  front  pages  of 
the  Boston  Globe,  Herald,  and  Trav¬ 
eler  until  the  end  of  March. 

W.  A.  Taylor  &  Co.  has  also  launched 
a  Christmas  series  of  226-line  ads  for 
Bass  Ale  and  Guinness  Stout.  The  ads 
are  appearing  in  newspapers  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Los  Angeles,  and  Detroit. 

Haig  &  Haig  Scots  Whiskey  is  got' 

ting  a  big  push  with  advertisements 
breaking  in  184  newspapers.  Some  of 
these  ads  are  of  the  800-line  sia- 
King  William  IV  Scotch  will  be  ad¬ 
vertised  in  260-line  ads  in  125  news¬ 
papers. 

L.  H.  Hartman  Co.,  Inc.,  hanm« 
the  Somerset  account,  which  include 
both  the  Haig  &  Haig  and  King  Wil¬ 
liam  brands. 

B 

TO  DISCUSS  '41  ADS 

A  feature  of  the  American  Market¬ 
ing  Association  Convention  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Dec.  26-28,  will  be  one  sessi^ 
devoted  to  “Advertising,  1941  Model- 
Vemon  Beatty,  advertising  manager, 
Swrift  &  Company,  will  preside  as 
chairman  at  a  roundtable  discussion 
in  which  speakers  will  tell  hoW  to 
“get  more  for  your  advertising  dollar 
in  ’41.” 
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a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Ore-  SpeokorS  StTGSS  Need 


gon.  He  was  formerly  with  the  Good 
low  stores  which  were  mereed  with 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Mobs  Besiege  N.  Y.  Store 
As  Result  of  Page  Ads 

By  WARREN  L.  BASSETT 


IF  THERE  WAS  ever  a  demonstration 

of  the  pulling  power  of  newspaper 
advertising,  it  occurred  in  New  York 
this  week  when  the  Bond  Clothing 
Store  opened  its  new  $800,000  Broad- 
wy  store  on  the  site  of  the  glittering 
3ut  defunct  International  Casino  on 
Broadway  at  45th. 

Lavish  paid  space  on  a  scale  never 
teen  before  was  used  in  five  New 
York  dailies,  with  the  result  that  the 
new  store  was  so  besieged  with  buy- 


Ont  of  the  63  full  pages  placbd  by  Bond's 
promoting  their  new  store. 


ers  that  three  policemen  were  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  doors  to  hold  back  the 
surging  mobs  and  to  let  them  in  the 
store  in  an  orderly  manner. 

The  new  Bond  store,  which  opened 
Wednesday,  Dec.  4,  used  the  largest 
promotion  and  advertising  campaign 
«»er  put  on  by  a  clothing  retailer  for 
‘IS  premiere.  Eighteen  full  pages  of 
“dvertisements  were  placed  on  the 
opening  day  in  newspapers  in  New 
York  City,  Brooklyn,  Newark  and 
Jersey  City.  A  total  of  63  full  pages 
of  advertisements  were  taken  for 
campaign.  Only  five  newspapers 
®  New  York  and  Brooklyn  were 
'■sed  —  World-Telegram,  Joumal- 
American,  Daily  News,  Daily  Mirror 
end  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Courtesy  advertisements  on  the 
^ew  store  were  contributed  by  the 
Hearst  newspapers  and  the  Scripps 
Howard  newspapers.  They  were  run 
^  the  Journal-American  and  in  the 
'Yorld-Telegram.  A  large  number 
of  Woolen  mills  and  firms  which 
*orked  on  the  construction  and  fur- 
oishings  of  the  new  store  also  placed 
courtesy  advertisements. 

In  using  full-page  ads,  the  Bond 
fores,  Inc.,  departed  from  its  gen- 
^1  advertising  procedure,  according 
~  S.  N.  King,  vice-president  in  charge 
2.  advertising.  Usually,  said  Mr. 

five-column  ads  have  been 
ound  to  bring  the  best  results  for 
IS  largest  chain  of  men’s  stores  in 
®  ^'rntry.  But  the  opening  of  the 
jOnds  largest  store  for  men  called 
or  something  unusual  in  promotion 
«nd  advertising. 

f^oscribing  the  advertising  policy 
me  Bond  chain,  Mr.  King  explained 


that  about  110  newspapers  Cc.-ry  ad¬ 
vertisements  for  the  entire  chain  of 
60  stores.  These  appear  regularly 
throughout  the  entire  year  except 
for  the  normal  let-down  periods  be¬ 
tween  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  Eve, 
after  other  holidays,  etc. 

All  advertising  layouts  are  handled 
in  the  Bond  offices  in  New  York,  no 
outside  agency  is  used.  The  art  work 
is  done  in  a  separate  studio,  however. 
The  copy  strives  to  employ  plain  lan¬ 
guage  with  no  “boiled  shirt”  or  “brass 
hat”  effects. 

“Most  clothing  copy  is  uninterest¬ 
ing,”  says  Mr.  King.  “It  is  full  of 
stilted  description  and  has  limited 
slants.” 

King  insists  on  lively  copy,  full  of 
pep  and  snap.  A  well-known  depart¬ 
ment  store  is  said  to  use  Bond  copy 
in  its  training  course  for  advertising 
writers. 

Although  the  Bond  clothing  stores 
have  been  in  business  over  32  years, 
the  current  advertising  policy  has  been 
in  effect  for  only  one  decade.  It  was 
then  that  Mr.  King  started  a  new 
technique  in  advertising  men’s  clothes. 
Dominating  illustrations  were  used 
for  attention  value,  strong  headlines 
accented  the  message  intended,  and 
the  actual  copy  was  kept  at  a  mini¬ 
mum.  This  policy  is  still  in  effect — 
and  still  effective. 

Even  during  the  depression  years, 
newspaper  appropriations  kept  in¬ 
creasing  as  far  as  this  chain  was 
concerned.  Additional  newspapers 
were  given  advertisements,  unit  sizes 
were  increased  and  extra  insertions 
were  used. 

“Newspapers  are  the  backbone  of 
Bond’s  advertising  effort,”  said  Mr. 
King,  “and  by  far  the  largest  part  of 
our  advertising  appropriation  goes  to 
newspapers.” 

For  the  opening  of  the  new  Bond 
store,  for  instance,  only  one  radio 
program  added  to  the  newspaper  cov¬ 
erage. 

In  1939  Bond’s  did  a  gross  business 
of  $24,588,000.  Estimates  for  1940 
show  that  the  gross  this  year  will  be 
over  $32,000,000. 

Bond’s  employs  4,700  persons  in  two 
factories,  3,700  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
and  1,000  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
There  are  about  1,800  store  employees. 

Mr.  King  is  a  native  of  Oregon  and 


the  Bond  stores  in  1927.  In  1929  he 
began  handling  the  advertising  and  it 
was  during  the  depths  of  the  depres¬ 
sion  in  1930-1933  that  the  stores  had 
their  most  rapid  growth. 

Mr.  King  attributes  this  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  sign  of  busi¬ 
ness  panic  within  the  Bond  ranks, 
that  the  stores  furnished  reasonably 
priced  merchandise  to  people  who 
were  used  to  paying  a  good  deal  more  , 
for  their  clothes.  Since  Bond  has  al¬ 
ways  made  its  own  merchandise,  the 
quality  never  varied.  There  was  no 
slaughtering  of  prices  and  no  lost 
business  as  a  result.  Twenty-five  dol¬ 
lars  was  the  lowest  price  all  the 
way  through  this  period  and  even  in 
1937  when  some  houses  were  forced 
to  raise  prices  Bond  never  did.  And 
no  rise  is  anticipated  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  because  the  company  has  been 
buying  woolens  a  full  year  ahead. 
Imported  fabrics  were  used  much 
more  extensively  before  the  war,  but 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  deliveries 
has  forced  reliance  on  the  domestic 
products. 

The  new  store  is  one  full  block  in 
length,  occupies  60,000  square  feet 
of  selling  space,  includes  ten  stores 
within  a  store,  and  will  have  26,000 
men’s  suits  and  overcoats  on  display 
at  all  times.  It  will  retain  the  most 
celebrated  feature  of  the  International 
Casino — the  escalator  which  was  a 
seven-day  night-club  wonder  at  the 
time  the  showplace  opened.  ’The  es¬ 
calator  is  complemented  by  a  cir¬ 
cular  elevator,  operating  in  a  cylin¬ 
drical  shaft  resembling  a  giant  pillar, 
and  a  “flying  staircase”  built  along  the 
lines  of  the  flying  buttresses  which — 
themselves  unsupported — support  the 
walls  of  Gothic  cathedrals.  ’This  stair¬ 
case  is  constructed  of  marble,  bronze 
and  granite  from  Finland,  is  illu¬ 
minated  by  concealed  fluorescent 
lights,  and  one  single  suspension  is 
over  50  feet  in  length. 

• 

PUBUCITY  ETHICS 

’The  Publicity  Club  of  New  York 
annoimced  this  week.  The  formation 
of  a  committee  on  ethics  to  establish 
a  code  of  standard  practices  for  pub¬ 
licity  workers.  According  to  Miss 
Mary  Knight,  head  of  the  publicity 
department  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co. 
and  a  co-chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  group  will  also  endeavor  to  im¬ 
prove  relations  between  publicity  de¬ 
partments  and  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  of  newspapers.  Herbert  As¬ 
quith,  a  publicity  representative  of 
Lewis  &  Conger,  is  co-chairman  of  the 
committee.  The  club  now  has  a 
membership  of  175. 


Advertising  must  assume  the  job  of 
developing  a  keener  public  under¬ 
standing  of  the  insurance  business, 
speakers  told  the  Insurance  Advertis¬ 
ing  Conference  held  in  New  York  on 
Dec.  5.  The  speakers  were  John  B. 
Gontrum,  Insurance  Commissioner 
for  the  State  of  Maryland;  Clarence 
T.  Hubbard,  secretary  of  the  Auto¬ 
mobile  Insurance  Company,  and  Paul 
Cornell,  former  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies. 

“Advertising  men  must  Insure  the 
public  of  our  national  solvency,”  Mr. 
Gontrum  said.  “They  must  present 
the  true  picture  of  the  advertising 
business  and  they  must  fight  against 
fear  and  the  evils  of  false  extrava¬ 
gance  and  easy  credit.” 

Mr.  Gontrum,  who  once  published 
a  weekly  newspaper  in  Towson,  Md., 
said  that  newspapers  often  ran  only 
news  of  misconduct  in  the  insurance 
business  and  left  untold  the  many 
good  featiu"es  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Hubbard  suggested  that  the 
larger  insurance  companies  should  es¬ 
tablish  research  bureaus  and  “use  the 
Gallup  Institute  of  Public  Opinion, 
if  necessary,  to  determine  all  the  er¬ 
roneous  attitudes  of  the  public  tow¬ 
ard  the  insurance  business.” 

Mr.  Cornell,  who  illustrated  his  talk 
with  reproductions  of  a  number  of 
advertisements,  said  that  advertising 
men  should  help  to  “focus  the  energy 
of  the  people  on  taking  care  of  their 
personal  economics  as  they  affect  their 
daily  lives  and  future.” 

■ 

More  Ads  for  Small 
Papers,  Group  Is  Told 

Boston,  Dec.  2 — ’The  Massachusetts 
Press  Association  re-elected  W. 
Fletcher  Twombly  of  the  Reading 
Chronicle  president  for  a  second  term 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  that  organ¬ 
ization  here  today;  and  in  a  talk  on 
“Trends  in  Trade”  the  publishers 
heard  Fred  H.  Nickels  predict  that 
suburban  papers  will  benefit,  via  in¬ 
creased  advertising  revenues,  from 
the  movement  of  retailing  from  city 
centers  to  the  outskirts.  Mr.  Nickels 
is  vice-president  of  Eddy-Rucker- 
Nickels  Company,  advertising  and 
marketing  counselors. 

Big  city  retail  department  stores  are 
spreading  out  into  the  less  crowded 
suburbs,  he  said,  pointing  to  the  case 
of  R.  H.  Macy  in  New  York  City  and 
several  instances  in  Boston.  As  the 
branch  shop  movement  continues  the 
small  town  and  city  newspaper  will 
become  a  more  necessary  advertising 
medium  for  these  big  city  retailers. 
Mr.  Nickels  prophesied.  In  discussing 
case  histories  of  successful  newspaper 
advertising,  the  speaker  related  the 
experience  of  a  Boston  laundry  which 
has  found  profit  in  running  news¬ 
paper  ads  consistently,  week  after 
week. 

He  said: 

“There  are  a  certain  number  of  con¬ 
sumers  every  weekend  in  the  process 
of  changing  their  laundry  or  cleanser 
because  they  are  dissatisfied  with 
their  present  service.  The  Monday 
ads  of  this  laundry  are  aimed  to  get  a 
few  of  these  transitional  customers 
every  week — and  they  do.” 

Mr.  Nickels  further  declared  that 
he  believes  in  re-running  an  adver¬ 
tisement  that  gets  results,  and  re¬ 
running  it  until  it  loses  its  ap¬ 
peal. 


74  PAGES  OF  ROTO  IN  ONE  ISSUE 

NEARLY  5,000,000  units  of  color  and  rotogravure  were  printed  with  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Sunday,  Dec.  1,  carrying  179,438  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  press  run  of  1.200,000  included  a  20-page  illustrated  novel  (tabloid 
size),  10  standard-size  pages  of  Everybody’s  Weekly,  12  standard  size  pages 
of  Picture  Parade,  dedicated  to  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  32  tabloid  pages  of 
Snellenburg’s  Department  Store  advertising  containing  32.800  lines  alone. 
660  rolls  of  roto,  weighing  754,622  lbs.  were  used  in  printing  these  four  sec¬ 
tions.  Thirty  railroad  cars  were  required  to  haul  the  paper  to  the  Inquirer 
plant.  It  is  believed  this  is  the  largest  amount  of  rotogravure  paper  ever 
distributed  as  part  of  one  issue  of  a  newspaper. 

GEORGIA  EDUCATION  BOARD  BARS  RUGG'S  BOOKS 

THE  CONTROVERSIAL  textbooks  written  by  Dr.  Harold  Rugg  of  Columbia 
University  were  withdrawn  from  the  approved  list  by  the  Georgia  Board 
of  Education  Nov.  18.  The  action  of  the  board  followed  a  ruling  by  Attorney 
General  Ellis  Arnall  that  the  board  could  withdraw  the  books  from  their 
approved  list  despite  the  fact  that  a  five-year  contract  already  had  been 
signed. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHE 


■fldtretibina  -H^enciei 


Sees  Loss  of  Radio 
Listeners  If  ASCAP 
Case  Not  Settled 

Frcmk  Hummer t  of  Largest 
Radio  Agency  Soys 
Press  Con  Help 

Radio  musical  programs  will  lose  a 
big  slice  of  their  listening  audience 
unless  the  ASCAP-BMI  controversy 
is  settled  before 


^  mediate  will  entaiD’  Adveitisers,  Agendes  Imports  of  Tea 

Mr.  Hummert,  who  has  conceived  t  mi  •  i  am 

and  directed  such  musical  programs  Media  Axe  Listed  Larger  Than  m  1939 

as  the  “American  Alljum  of  Familiar  Standard  Advertising  Register  this  Advertising,  a  good  part  of  it  nei; 
Music,”  “Waltz  Time,”  and  the  “Man-  week  announced  the  following  list  of  paper,  is  responsible  for  a  stead; 
hattan  Merry-Go-Roimd”  said  that  new  national  advertisers,  their  agen-  increasing  demand  for  tea  in 

foreign  music  could  not  replace  the  cies  and  the  media  to  be  used:  United  States,  the  Tea  Bureau  si. 

American  music  controlled  by  ASCAP.  Bohcmi.in  Distributing  Co.,  22SA  K.  49tli.  this  week.  The  Bureau  said  that  i 
He  explained  that  many  foreign  increased  demand  was  apparent  fr- 

tunes  have  been  arranged  by  ASCAP  cis'c"rcal.-^'RoUrt’ l).*\Vs'.  .\cct*  KxVc!^)is  rising  imports  during  the  last:; 
artists  and  would  thus  be  barred  from  n  Wc  vuni  .States  using  .NVwspaiur,!  M.iga-  years. 

broadcast  by  BMI.  zines.  I’aintej  Boards,  fosters.  Car  Cards,  According  to  Benjamin  Wood,  rr:- 


Imports  of  Tea 
Larger  Than  in  1939 

Advertising,  a  good  part  of  it  nei.. 


tunes  have  been  arranged  by  ASCAP 
artists  and  would  thus  be  barred  from 
broadcast  by  BMI. 


The  producer  said  that  none  of  his  Trade  Papers,  Religious  Press,  Direct  by  Mail 

nrofframs  had  been  canceled  hecatige  Theatre  Programs, 

programs  naa  oeen  canceled  oecause  Kadiocasting,  Window  Display.  Out.bs.r  .Sign~. 

of  the  ASCAP-BMI  controversy  and  nu-ctric  Signs  and  Counter  Displays. 

Brewster  Aeronautiral  Corp.,  34  01  38tli 


the  Dec.  31  dead- 
line,  Frank 

Hummert,  radio  w  experimenting  with  for- 

producer,  to  eign  or  non-copyright  music. 

Editor  &  Pub-  The  two  networks  have  barred 

USHER  this  week.  ’M  ASCAP  music  from  their  sustaining 

Mr.  Hummert  is  programs  as  of  Dec.  1. 

Vice-president  ot 

Etwin,  Woscy  Comes 

Inc.,  which  last  On  In  England 

year  topped  all  111^^ _ ^  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Eng- 

other  agencies  c  i  h  ^and  is  carrying  on  despite  present 

in  radio  network  umme  conditions  existing  in  that  coun¬ 
expenditures  by  try,  according  to  Howard  D.  Williams, 

pouring  more  than  10  million  dollars  vice-president  and  general  manager, 
into  radio  programs.  New  York. 

“Familiar  music  is  the  backbone  of  In  order  to  assure  uninterrupted 
most  of  the  successful  musical  pro-  service,  the  English  operation  has 
grams,”  Mr.  Hummert  said,  “and  90%  been  divided  into  three  operating 
of  the  best  familiar  music  is  controlled  units.  These  are  located  in  different 


that  he  WclS  proceeding  with  future  Brewster  Aeronautiral  Corp.,  34  01  38tb 
shows  on  schedule.  He  plans  shows  ^'""8  IslanH  fity.  New  York— “Aero- 

only  four  or  five  weeks  ahead  of  time 


by  ASCAP.” 

20  Years  to  Replace  It 

Mr.  Hummert  said  it  would  take  at 
least  20  years  to  develop  enough  mus¬ 
ical  talent  to  replace  the  collection  of 
familiar  tunes  now  controlled  by 
ASCAP. 


sections  of  London  and  vicinity.  Each 
unit  is  self  contained  and  in  case  any 
one  unit  is  bombed,  the  others  are 
equipped  to  carry  on  without  inter¬ 
ruption  of  service  to  any  clients. 

Mr.  Williams  states  that  recent  re¬ 
ports  from  the  English  management 
show  that  practically  all  of  the  Erwin. 


Cumfori  Writers  Service,  107  No.  8th.  Si. 
r.^itiis.  Mo. — “Correspontlence  Course  for 
Writers — Shaffer,  Rrennan  &  Marpulies  A<lv. 
Co.,  St,  Louis,  Mo, — S.  T.  RosenfeM.  A.  E. 
Newspapers,  Magazines  and  Radiocasting. 

Diadem,  Inc.,  I.,eominster,  Mass. — .‘Grip- 
Tilth  Hair  Retainers  and  Diadem  Hair  Pins — 
Badger  &  Browning,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. — 
C.  P.  Parcher,  Acet.  Exec. — using  News¬ 
papers.  Traile  Papers,  Dealer  Helps,  Direct 
hy  Mail,  Catalogs.  Radiocasting,  Sampling. 
Counter  Displays  and  Premiums. 

Walt  Disney  Productions,  1270  Sixlli  Ave.. 
New  Vork  City — “Motion  Pictures  l>»rd  & 
Thomas,  New  S’ork  City — Jack  Pegler,  Acet. 
Exec.— using  Newspapers. 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Assn,  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  89  Broad,  Boston,  Mass. — “Insurance** 
— Muir  ii:  Co.,  B(»ston,  Mass. — Dean  Wolf. 
Acet.  Exec. 

Win.  T.  Tlionipson  Co.,  1014  E.  Olympic 
Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. — “All  Vitamins’* — 
(»crth-Kiiollin  A.  A.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — 
Bynm  Browm.  Acet.  Exec. — using  News¬ 
papers,  Magazines,  Posters,  Trade  Papers, 
Direct  by  Mail.  Dealer  Helps,  Radiocasting, 
Sampling  House  Organs  and  Counter  Disp1ay>. 

DINNER  NETS  $1,500 

Chicago,  Dec.  2— -Chicago’s  first 

Advertising  Gridiron  Dinner,  attended 


United  States,  the  Tea  Bureau  si.; 
this  week.  The  Bureau  said  that  ii  I 
increased  demand  was  apparent  f:  -  \!1 
rising  imports  during  the  last  i  ;  I 
years.  ^ 

According  to  Benjamin  Wood,  rr.c-  i 
aging  director  of  the  Bureau.  in 
imports  during  the  10  months  erj  ;  Sn 
Oct.  31  showed  an  increase  of 
than  five  and  one-half  million  poiaij  sjj 
over  the  same  period  last  year.  M.  ft, 
Wood  said  that  increased  imp-^  -v 
could  be  partially  explained  by  j 
drop  in  India  tea  crops  caus^ 
heavy  demands  of  the  Bitish  govc::-  ^ 
ment.  Imports  of  India  tea  in  0  .• 
her,  he  said,  were  500,000  pounds  .fe  7. 
than  in  1939.  On  the  other  hand,  j.  ^ 
ports  of  Ceylon  and  Java  tea  juirx; 
over  a  million  pounds  each  for 
same  period,  Mr.  Wood  declared. 

Because  of  war  blockades,  .<H:- 
ments  of  tea  formerly  made  via  t: 
Mediterranean  are  now  cotr,lr£  “ 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  H  j.  ^ 
However,  shipments  from  Java  far-  * 
merly  made  via  the  Cape  are  k* 
coming  through  the  Panama  Canal. 

“It  is  the  general  opinion  of 
trade,”  Mr.  Wood  stated,  “that  in  sr  > 
of  war  conditions,  prices  of  tea  ha  t 
remained  fairly  reasonable  and  : 
some  instances  have  fluctuated  ■ 
lower  levels  during  1940  than  dur;'. 
the  previous  year.” 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


plate  here  last  month  during  ABC 
Week,  netted  a  surplus  of  $1,500  to  be 


REGINALD  RUMWELL  was  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of  L- 


campaigns,  iicwspapers,  maga-  ternational  Business  Machines 

zmes  and  various  forms  of  outdoor  ayaiiaoie  lor  tne  ivortnwestern  r>ovic  uV 

-  -  -  University  Advertising  Foundation  week.  He  succeeds  Arch  Davis 


media  are  being  used. 

The  Erwin,  Wasey  business  in  Eng 


The  five-year  contracts  which  the  by  more  than  1,000  prsons  at  $10  n  RTTMWFT  T  ^ 

American  Society  of  Composers,  Au-  carrying  on  active  aeeressive  adver-  during  ABC  REGINALD  RUMWELL  was  4 

thors  and  Publishers  has  with  radio  {isj^g  camoaiens  Newsoaners  maca-  Week,  netted  a  surplus  of  $1,500  to  be  pointed  advertismg  manager  of  L.- 
stations  and  networks  expire  Dec.  31  and  various  forms  of  outdLr  "^^de  available  for  the  Northwestern  ternational  Business  Machmw  u 

and  its  proposals  for  renewals  means  media  are  being  used.  University  Advertising  Foundation  week.  He  succeeds  Arch  Davis 

an  expenditure  of  approximately  The  Erwin,  Wasey  business  in  Eng-  provide  post-graduate  schol-  recently  named  executive 

$8,500,000  per  year  to  ASCAP  com-  land  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1940  arships,  it  was  annoimced  here  today  company.  Mr.  Ku  ^ 

pared  to  the  $5,000,000  it  has  been  re-  almost  equals  in  volume  the  large  Homer  J.  Buckley,  general  chair-  g 

ceiving,  according  to  the  network  who  year  of  1939.  The  operating  profit  for  S.  Dewitt  Clough,  former  pres-  Hao  and  & 

claim  this  additional  expense  would  this  period  of  1940  is  the  largest  for  of  the  old  Advertising  Club  of  ^  "i,  -  a  Tb  M 

be  put  on  them  instead  of  the  in-  any  such  period  during  the  more  than  Chicago  and  now  president  of  Abbott  v  k  Wnrld’sFai' 

dividual  stations.  The  networks  have  20  years  of  operation  of  Erwin,  Wasey  Laboratories  Corporation,  has  offered  c  i  *  a  e  cw  or  ^ 


Fund  to  provide  post-graduate  schol- 


land  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1940  arships,  it  was  annoimced  here  today 
almost  equals  in  volume  the  large  Homer  J.  Buckley,  general  chair- 


was  recently  named  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  company.  Mr.  Rumwe. 
managed  the  International  BusL-e^' 
Machine  exhibit  at  the  Golden  Gaa 


organized  their  own  music  pool. 

known  as  Broadcast  Music,  Inc.  n  j  • 

Explaining  the  value  of  familiar  XHIOS  X^Cl  Cailipaigil 

music  Mr.  Hummert  said:  “New  AnnOUIlCed  bv  PHilcO 
songs  are  seldom  as  popular  as  old  »  j  • 

ones.  Before  a  song  can  be  classified  ,  ^  Christmas  advertising  campaign, 
as  familiar  music  it  must  go  through  maturing  the  new  Philco  Pho  o-Elec- 


&  Co.  in  England. 


to  match,  with  a  personal  gift,  an 
amount  equal  to  Uie  net  sum  the 
gridiron  dinner  committee  is  provid¬ 
ing  the  scholarship  fund. 


W.  B.  Geissincer,  former  adveni-' 
ing  manager  of  California  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers  Exchange,  has  joined  the  Lc' 
Angeles  office  of  Batten,  Barton, 
taine  &  Osborn. 

Miss  Mary  Knight,  head  of  if' 


the  introduction  period,  then  the 

fade-out  from  overuse,  followed  m  ^  Philco  Radio  Cor-  year  was  discussed  at  a  recent  meeting  she  will  direct  activities  conneo^ 

perhaps  three  or  foi^  years  by  the  attended  by  Knox  county  legislative  with  the  opening  of  the  season. 

revival  wluch  may  brmg  it  into  t  e  Ernest  B.  Loveman,  Philco  advertis-  delegation.  Representatives  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Windsor  are  ei- 
familiar  cla^.  i  •  .u  ui-  manager,  announced  that  mats  for  Knoxville  Tourist  Bureau,  the  Knox-  pected  to  be  present  at  the  dedka- 

In  the  fanal  analysis  the  public  newspaper  ads  have  been  sent  chamber  of  commerce  and  other  tion  in  January  of  a  new  f- 

more  than  anyone  else  will  suffer  stepped  associations  and  groups  were  in  at-  course  on  the  island  in  the  Bntis- 

from  failure  to  mediate  the  contro-  from  700  to  1,200  lines  as  tendance.  Tourist  leaders  assert  that  West  Indies  owned  by  L.  R- 

versy,”  Mr.  Hummert  said.  holiday  season  progresses.  “restoration  of  the  advertising  fund  to  president  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co,  S’- 


A  Christmas  advertising  campaign,  TENNESSEE  ADS  Miss  Mary  Knight,  head  of  if' 

featuring  the  new  Philco  Photo-Elec-  Proposed  increase  in  Tennessee’s  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.  publicity 
trie  radio  phonograph  and  the  all-  appropriation  for  tourist  advertising  partment,  leaves  for  Cat  Cay  Is'**-" 
purpose  portable  radios,  was  launched  from  $50,000  this  year  to  $100,000  next  this  month  where  for  three  wcet 
this  week  by  the  Philco  Radio  Cor-  y^s*"  was  discussed  at  a  recent  meeting  she  will  direct  activities  conne;^ 
poration.  attended  by  Knox  county  legislative  with  the  opening  of  the  season,  f" 

Ernest  B.  Loveman,  Philco  advertis-  delegation.  Representatives  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Windsor  areei- 


versy,”  Mr.  Hummert  said.  holiday  season  progresses.  “restoration  of  the  advertising  fund  to  president  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co, 

The  radio  producer  said  that  he  had  Philco  is  using  two-page  color  $100,000  mark  of  several  years  ago  the  late  O.  B.  Winters,  who 

received  an  acknowledgment  of  a  spreads  for  the  larger  weeklies  and  °"^y  Tennessee  compete  ecutive  vice-president  and  secre® 

letter  he  wrote  recently  to  the  FCC  smaller  ads  for  19  other  major  maga-  tourist  advertising  of  many  other  of  the  agency, 

requesting  that  the  Commission  take  zines.  Dealer  posters  have  also  been  but  will  swell  gasoline  tax  H.  Brock  Smith,  advertising  naf 

action  to  mediate  the  controversy,  distributed  nationally  and  spot  radio  P^yn^ents.”  ^  ager  Hudson’s  Bay  Co.  at  VancoU'« 

He  said,  however,  that  no  indication  broadcasts  by  both  dealers  and  dis-  TJFVV  TULSA  ACENCY  been  promoted  to  an 

that  such  action  might  be  taken  had  tributors  have  been  arranged  for  the  ^  aj  utive  merchandising  position  in  -i* 

been  given  him.  holiday  season.  .  Advertising  Agency  company’s  new  million  dollar  deP-“ 


H.  Brock  Smith,  advertising  naf 
ager  Hudson’s  Bay  Co.  at  VancoU'« 
B.  C.,  has  been  promoted  to  an 
utive  merchandising  position  m 


been  given  him. 

Although  he  admitted  that  a  suc¬ 
cessful  mediator  would  have  to  be  a 
person  of  wide  experience,  Mr.  Hum- 


ON  DRAFT  BOARD 

Appointment  of  Earl  Godwin,  news- 


MFW  TTTT  dfl  ZinFlMPY  *-•>  promotea  lo  a» 

utive  merchandising  position  m - 
The  Gibbons  Advertising  Agency  company’s  new  million  dollar  dep- 

Iric.,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  was  established  ment  store  at  Edmonton,  Alberta. 

Dec.  1,  by  J.  Burr  Gibbons,  for  ten  Walter  W  Richards  is  resigning'! 
years  v.ce-pres,da„t  and  a  ma.or  aivaS?  mai 


AAaa..-  Appointment  of  Earl  Godwin,  news-  owner  of  Rogers,  Gano  &  Gibbons,  STTa  -“verusu.B 
mert  refused  to  make  any  nomina-  paperman  and  radio  commentator,  to  Inc.  Gibbons,  who  heads  the  new 

c  .  ..  A  .  membership  on  the  10-man  Draft  firm,  announced  that  Leslie  E.  Dec.  1,  to  ^come  e$  r 

Se«  Job  for  Pr«.  Board  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Brooks,  copy  writer  and  publicity  motion  manager  of  Snyder  and  n 

“It  does  seem  to  me,”  he  said,  “that  Columbia,  was  announced  recently  by  man,  will  be  vice-president,  and  Mrs.  “mographers. 

_ £ _ A _ : _ _ _ U-.-,  xt.a.; _ 1  T-k _ tA  TX? _ A  ,^1  *  —  -A.  -  .  1  .  T  xir....,*.  -u*,  C«U  iJikev*- 


our  free  American  press  has  an  op-  National  Draft  Director  Clarence  A. 
portunity  to  render  a  public  service  Dykstra.  Godwin  is  former  president 
by  acquainting  the  public  with  the  of  the  White  House  Correspondents 
facts  of  the  controversy  and  the  loss  Association. 


man,  wiu  oe  vice-presiaent,  ana  Mrs.  °  *  ,  t  Ck 

Wm.  F.  Cody,  secretary  of  the  new  J-  Wayne  Eldredge,  Salt  Law 
company.  Both  have  been  associated  manager  of  Bryant-Griffith  an 
with  the  Tulsa  advertising  executive  Inc.,  and  Joyce  C. 

for  the  past  five  years.  (Continued  on  page  31) 
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rhe  London 
Wes  Tells 
Of  Bombing 


F.  P.  Bishop,  Assistant 
Manager.  Gives  Eye- 
Witness  Account  of  It 


Under  the  title,  “When  the  Clocks 
\!1  Stopped  in  Printing  House  Square 
First  Hand  Impressions  of  a  Night 
i  Alarums  and  Excursions,”  the  story 
jf  how  the  main  office  building  of  the 
jjndon  Times,  on  Queen  Victoria 
ireet,  was  struck  by  a  high-explosive 
f  nKirJjimb  “at  a  certain  hour  on  a  certain 
;ght,"  is  told  in  the  October  issue  of 
he  Times  House  Journal,  which  ar- 
ved  in  New  York  last  weekend. 

It  was  written  by  F.  P.  Bishop,  as- 
fttant  manager,  one  of  the  300  persons 
tn  the  premises  when  the  Nazi  bomb 
struck.  Mr.  Bishop  was  in  the  ground 
ixir  control  room,  which  had  received 
ie  danger  signal  from  the  roof  post. 
Be  was  discussing  business  with  an 
associate  “when  we  were  interrupted.” 
Oaly  Two  Casualties  Found 
There  is  no  truth  in  the  statement 
iat  you  do  not  hear  the  bomb  which 
s  coming  your  way,”  he  wrote.  “You 
bear  it  very  well,  and  for  a  long,  long 
ame." 

When  it  struck  he  and  his  associate 
cere  standing  in  a  corner  of  the  room 
-“then  the  crash,  and  darkness,  and 
dust  and  glass.”  While  the  profes- 
:i)nal  firemen  rallied  his  volunteers, 
Mr.  Bishop  and  others  made  a  tour 
with  torches  and  hurricane  lamps — 
what  a  miracle  of  foresight  those 
amps  were” — to  determine  the  dam- 
ige. 

Stumbling  through  glass  and  chok- 
:ig  dust  of  “a  desperate  scene  of  ruin 
ffid  wreckage,”  they  found  only  two 
casualties,  suffering  from  slight  shock, 
md  took  them  to  the  first-aid  room  to 
be  put  to  bed.  Everybody  "was  safe  in 
the  gymnasium  refuge  and  dormitory. 
Some  had  remarkable  escapes.  Down 


Then  there  was  the  problem  of  how 
to  get  out  the  next  day’s  paper: 

“How  is  the  News  Room  going  to 
function?  How  is  the  Classified  De¬ 
partment  going  to  extract  from  this 
appalling  mess  the  advertisements 
booked  to  occupy  the  front  and  back 
pages?  And  where  are  we  going  to  put 
all  the  day  staff?  The  editorial,  man¬ 
agerial,  advertisement,  accounts  de¬ 
partments  have  all  disappeared.  So 
have  the  I.  D.  and  the  library.  The 
main  telephone  switchboard  is  out  of 
action.  ^  are  the  tape  machines 
(news  tickers).  And  the  rooms  that 
can  be  made  available  are  without 
windows  and  even  without  desks  and 
chairs.” 

But  all  department  heads  were  called 
in  by  special  telephone  from  the  base¬ 
ment.  Builders  shored  up  a  damaged 
pier  and  cleared  up  the  debris.  Win¬ 
dows  were  boarded  up.  Desks  and 
equipment  were  moved  into  the  old 
composing  room  for  the  editorial  staff 
blown  out  of  their  own  offices.  “Amer¬ 
ican  methods”  were  adopted,  with  all 
the  staff  from  messenger  boy  to  editor 
in  sight  and  call  of  each  other.  New 
lights,  new  telephones,  new  tape  ma¬ 
chines  were  installed.  The  classified 
workers  crawled  over  “the  mountains 
of  wreckage  to  extract  their  vital  rec¬ 
ords.”  Order  came  out  of  chaos — and 
the  paper  came  out. 

■ 

First  Wired  Photos 
Sent  from  Mexico 

The  Times  Wide  World  Photos  and 
the  Associated  Press  News  Photo  Ser¬ 
vice  this  week  shared  in  linking  the 
United  States  with  Mexico  for  the 
first  time  with  landline  telephone 
circuits  of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  and  the 
Mexican  Federal  Telephone  System 
for  news  picture  transmission  pur¬ 
poses. 

Wide  World,  using  its  Wired  Photo 
equipment,  and  AP  utilizing  its 
Wirephoto  transmitter,  covered  the 
inauguration  Nov.  30-Dec.  1  of  Mex¬ 
ico’s  new  president  and  the  official 
state  visit  of  Vice-President-elect 
Henry  A.  Wallace  and  his  entourage. 
Each  service  sent  several  photos. 

Wide  World  brought  its  pictures 
direct  from  Mexico  City  to  the  New 
York  Times  Annex  building  in  mid¬ 
town  New  York,  while  AP  routed  its 
pictures  to  Dallas  from  where  the 
entire  Wirephoto  system  was  ser¬ 
viced.  Both  services  reported  excel¬ 
lent  transmission  and  reproduction. 
Both  also  transmitted  pictures  over 
the  wires  before  the  actual  inaugural 
ceremony. 

Acme  Newspictures  flew  its  nega¬ 
tives  to  Brownsville,  Tex.,  by  air¬ 
plane,  and  serviced  them  via  Tele¬ 
photo  from  there.  International  News 
Photos  also  utilized  an  airplane,  fly¬ 
ing  its  products  to  Ft.  Worth,  Tex., 
from  where,  via  Soundphoto,  it  ser¬ 
viced  its  clients. 

■ 

GETS  BEER  ACCOUNT 

Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  has  been 
awarded  the  Rheingold  beer  account 
formerly  held  by  Lord  &  Thomas.  An¬ 
nouncement  of  the  change  was  made 
this  week  by  Liebmann  Breweries, 
Inc.  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  and  is  effec¬ 
tive  immediately.  The  entire  line 


from  the  roof  post  came  the  three  ob- 
»rvers,  “looking  faintly  stunned  and 
surprised,  but  perfectly  all  right.” 

Major  J.  J.  Astor,  chairman,  who  had 
!»en  asleep  in  the  board  room,  was 
iound  safe  and  sound. 

But  the  property  damage  was  se¬ 
rous,  chiefly  to  the  foxir-story  Old 
Building,  though  it  is  still  standing, 

“scorched  and  scarred  and  inwardly 
savaged.”  Elditorial  and  edvertising  of- 
frees  were  wrecked,  as  was  the  man¬ 
ager’s  room  and  front  office,  at  the  foot 
d  which  the  bomb  left  a  huge  crater. 

Ojje  room  was  blown  to  pieces  — 

^ere  isn’t  any  Room  3.  We  are  look- 
®g  at  the  stars.”  Only  the  back  offices 
survived  almost  intact. 

"Not  a  Sign  of  Panic"  Seen 
I  have  never  seen  such  calm  effi- 
cency  under  stress,”  said  Mr.  Bishop. 

Not  a  sign  of  panic  or  distress  any¬ 
where.  A  bomb  has  knocked  the  Times 
Building  down?  Very  well,  but  we 
only  printed  80,000  copies  *  *  *” 
l^gs  were  “not  looking  too  good 
w  the  roof. 

,  fire  to  the  north  is  still  burn- 
®g  fiercely,  and  the  bombers  are  still 
»mmg  over,  one  by  one,  to  drop  their  Liebmann  beverages  is  included 
explosive  in  the  blaze  Our  transfer.  Besides  the  Rhein- 

•atAers  up  here  are  quite  calm  and  Bold  Extra  Dry  Lager  Beer  this  in- 


^haken;  think  we  had  better  wait 
tie  longer,  but  will  give  us  the  Right 
as  soon  as  they  can.” 

After  a  while  the  Right  Away  was 
^en,  and  the  presses  were  started 
|*^ing  again  and  the  rest  of  the  day’s 
r'*f  printed.  People  went  to  bed 


eludes  the  plain  Rheingold  beer  mar¬ 
keted  mostly  in  the  ^uth,  and  Fa¬ 
mous  Scotch  Brand  Ale  and  Old 
Guard  Porter. 

■ 

PNPA  MEETING 

The  Pennsylvania  Newspa{)er  Pub- 


the  benches  and  under  them.  Major  lishers’  Association’s  annual  conven- 
hole*^  ^®ck  to  sleep  in  hLs  cubby-  tion  will  be  held  Jan.  17-18  at  the 


Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 


Dailies  Succeed  in 
Defeating  Mayor 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Dec.  4 — A 
four-year  movement  for  the  reform  of 
city  government  in  New  Bedford  was 
victorious  yesterday  when  Matthew 
A.  Glynn,  a  political  newcomer,  de¬ 
feated  Mayor  Leo  E.  J.  Carney,  long 
an  avowed  and  outspoken  detractor 
of  the  Standard-Times  and  Mercury 
because  it  led  the  reform  movement. 
He  was  defeated  by  more  than  6,300 
votes.  Along  with  Carney,  the  voters 
also  repudiated  several  of  his  follow¬ 
ers  who  held  city  council  posts. 

The  move  for  better  government 
here  was  started  by  the  Standard- 
Times,  Mercury  with  the  origination' 
of  a  campaign  to  abolish  the  anti¬ 
quated  charter  under  which  the  city 
operated  and  substitute  a  Plan  B 
charter  with  a  new  form  of  city  coun¬ 
cil.  The  voters  approved  Plan  B  in 
1938,  but  subsequently  reelected 
Carney  to  office  despite  his  opposition 
to  the  new  type  charter. 

Indictments  returned  by  the  Bristol 
County  Grand  Jury  in  the  autumn 
of  1938  have  been  hanging  over 
Carney  during  his  last  two  years  in 
office.  He  was  tried  and  acquitted  of 
a  charge  to  solicit  a  bribe  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  garbage  or  garbage  equip¬ 
ment  contract  in  February  of  1939, 
and  was  tried  and  acquitted  in  May 
1940  of  a  charge  of  conspiracy  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  25%  “kickback”  from  city 
money  expended  in  1938  for  WPA 
here. 

Four  persons  indicted  with  him  in 
the  fall  of  1938  were  found  guilty  of 
various  charges. 

Several  indictments  still  are  pend¬ 
ing  against  Carney,  members  of  the 
city  council  who  served  in  his  first 
administration,  and  other  New  Bed¬ 
ford  residents. 

The  Grand  Jury  in  1938  acted  after 
a  series  of  articles  published  by  the 
Standard-Times,  Mercury  exposed 
vice  and  gambling  conditions  in  the 
city. 

■ 

Hearst  Doily 
Exposed  Reds 

Existence  of  Communist  cells  at 
Brooklyn  College  and  of  Communist 
activity  among  the  city’s  teachers, 
brought  to  light  during  a  legislative 
inquiry  into  subversive  activity  last 
week  in  New  York,  was  exposed  by 
the  New  York  Journal- American  in  a 
series  of  investigations  during  recent 
months. 

Reporters  under  the  direction  of 
Paul  Schoenstein,  city  editor,  who  was 
assigned  to  unearth  subversive  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  city’s  school  system  by 
William  A.  Curley,  editor-in-chief, 
quietly  studied  school  records  and  re¬ 
vealed  in  a  series  of  unsigned  articles 
true  conditions  in  the  school  system 
now  under  legislative  inquiry. 

They  also  exposed  a  Communist 
newspaper.  The  Staff,  isued  by  Com¬ 
munist  members  of  the  Brooklyn  Col¬ 
lege  faculty.  The  paper,  published 
during  1937-38,  was  discontinued  last 
year. 

During  the  week  of  the  hearings  the 
Journal-American  played  the  story 
with  banner  lines,  and  reprinted  stor¬ 
ies  it  had  carried  in  the  past  exposing 
Red  activities  in  the  city’s  school  sys¬ 
tem. 

FDR'S  GRIDIRON  PLANS 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  3 — Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt’s  rejection  of  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  the  Gridiron  Club’s  Dec.  14 
dinner  and  frolic  is  tentative.  Presi¬ 
dent  Mark  Foote  of  the  club  has  been 
rssured  by  the  White  House.  If  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  defense  inspections  do  not 
require  him  to  be  away  from  the 
capital  on  the  night  of  the  dinner  he 
will  attend,  Foote  was  told. 


N.  Y.  Firm  Seeks 
Free  Space  In 
Letters  Columns 

"Allied  News  Service" 

Signs  Up  Correspondents 
To  Write  to  Editors 

G.  T.  Oakley  is  in  nomination  as  the 
perpetrator  of  one  of  the  cleverest 
space-chiseling  tricks  inflicted  upon 
newspaper  editors  in  1940  or  any 
other  year. 

Oakley,  operating  the  “Allied  News 
Service,”  recently  advertised  in  the 
Writers’  Digest  for  “special  corres¬ 
pondents”  throughout  the  country. 
These  “correspondents,”  it  has  devel¬ 
oped,  are  writing  “letters  to  the  edi¬ 
tor”  at  the  rate  of  $1  for  each  three 
published,  giving  free  publicity  to  in¬ 
dividual  radio  performers,  certain 
manufacturers  and  “proponents  of 
legitimate  ideas.” 

Letter  Outlines  Plan 
In  a  letter  to  one  prospective  cor¬ 
respondent  who  reached  him  through 
his  service’s  advertised  address,  P.  O. 
Box  369,  Grand  Central  Annex,  New 
York,  Oakley  wrote  as  follows: 

“It  is  our  feeling  that  such  letters 
often  strike  editors  as  interesting 
enough  to  print.  We  will  supply  you 
with,  let  us  say,  three  letters.  We 
would  ask  you  to  type  these,  signing 
them  with  some  name  like  ‘Radio 
Fan,’  or  ‘Football  Enthusiast,’  but  it 
would  be  necessary  also  to  sign  your 
name  and  address  as  editors  do  not 
usually  consider  anonymous  letters. 

“For  typing  and  sending  every  three 
letters  we  would  pay  $1  plus  the  nec¬ 
essary  postage,  probably  9  cents.  We 
might  ask  you  to  write  one  set  of 
letters  in  a  month  or,  as  we  see  how 
this  new  form  of  publicity  develops, 
we  might  ask  you  to  mail  an  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  letters. 

“You  may  rest  assured  that  none  of 
them  will  deal  with  pnilitics.  We 
realize  that  this  is  a  strictly  part-time 
effort  on  your  part.” 

Each  applicant  was  asked  to  fill  out 
a  questionnaire  and  include  the  names 
of  daily  newspapers  within  50  miles  of 
his  home. 

The  Allied  News  Service  letterhead 
listed  offices  in  New  York,  Chicago 
and  Hollywood,  but  no  street  ad¬ 
dresses  were  given. 

■ 

Wage-Hour  Restrains 
10-Direct  Mail  Houses 

A  single  injunction  restraining  10 
Chicago  direct  mail  advertising  houses 
from  violating  the  minimum  wage, 
overtime  compensation  and  record¬ 
keeping  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  was  issued  Dec.  2  by 
Federal  Judge  William  J.  Campbell  oh 
the  petition  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 

The  injunction,  entered  into  volun¬ 
tarily  by  the  firms  named,  insures 
compliance  with  the  Act,  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  minimum  wage  of  30  cents 
an  hour  and  time  and  one-half  after 
40  hours  a  week,  in  a  section  of  the 
industry,  according  to  Thomas  O’Mal¬ 
ley,  regional  director.  Mr.  O’Malley 
said  the  companies  agreed  to  consent 
to  the  injunction  as  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  stabilizing  the  industry 
and  eliminating  unfair  competition. 
All  are  members  of  the  Mail  Adver¬ 
tising  Service  Association. 

Those  named  in  the  present  action 
are  Acme  Corp.,  Alliance  Advertising 
and  Letter  Service,  Brodie  Advertis¬ 
ing  Service,  Builders  Letter  Service, 
the  Hensley  Co.,  Inland  Letter  Ser¬ 
vice,  Lake  Michigan  Letter  Service, 
Inc.;  Lincoln  Letter  Co.,  Professional 
Letter  Service,  and  Letter  Craft. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHES 


Dailies'  Circulations  Up  4.77%  in  Past  Year 


(Continued  from  page  3) 

Period  Ending  Sept.  30,  1939 


(M) 

"(El  ■ 
KANSAS 

(S) 

(M) 

Wichita 

lieacon . 

81,406 

103,647 

Eagle . 

49,731 

40,333 

68,548 

60,844 

City  Total . 

49,731 

121,739  172,195 

KENTUCKY 

50,844 

Lexington 

Herald-Leader . 

18,876 

22,119 

43,408 

18,781 

City  Total . 

18,876 

22,119 

43,408 

18,781 

Period  Ending  Sept.  30,  1940 


(E) 


(S) 


Paducah 
Sun-Democrat. 
City  Total .  . . . 


Baton  Rouge 

Advocate,  State  Times _ 

City  Total . 

Kew  Orleans 

Item,  Item-Tribune . 

Tribune . 

States . 

Times-Picayune,  Times- 

Picasmne-States . 

City  Total . 

Shreveport 

Jotu-nal . 

Times . 

City  Total . 


17,576  18,765 

17,576  18,765 

LOUISIANA 


80,677  101,677 


21,572  42,528 

21,572  42,528 


18,346  19,724 

18,346  19,724 


Portland 

Press-Herald,  Express,  Tele¬ 
gram  . 

City  Total . 


Baltimore 

News- Post,  American. 

Sun . 

City  Total . 


Boston 

Record,  American,  Adver¬ 
tiser . 

Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Globe . 

Herald  &  Traveler . 

Post . 

Transcript . 

City  Total . 

Worcester 

T  elegram-Cazette . 

City  Total . 

Bay  City 

Times . 

City  Total . 

Detroit 

Free  Press . 

News . 

Times  . 

City  Total . 

Flint 

Journal . 

City  Total . 

Grand  Rapids 

Herald . 

Press . 

City  Total . 

Kalamazoo 

Gazette . 

City  Total . 

Saginaw 

N'ews . 

City  Total . 


5,263 

14,706 

7,991 

6,293 

15,931 

9,410 

6,263 

14,706 

7,991 

6.293 

15,931 

9,410 

63,264 

62,233 

70,409 

64,411 

22.932 

21,837 

52,826 

56,746 

115,985 

174,848 

123,799 

184,338 

138,917 

116,090 

237,081 

145,636 

1^,165 

248,749 

31,533 

35,418 

58.280 

49,712 

64,877 

52,703 

58,280 

49.712 

31,533 

MAINE 

54,877 

52,703 

35,418 

58,280 

40.508 

26,624 

53,909 

40,513 

27.604 

54,590 

40,508 

26,624  53,909 

MAR'YLAND 

40,513 

27,604 

54,590 

192,289 

194,492 

185,888 

212,968 

148,004 

160.634 

191,878 

147,231 

168,739 

202,788 

148,004  352,923  386,370 

MASSACHUSETTS 

147,231 

344,627 

416,756 

328,958 

168,290 

624,037 

329,376 

163,882 

516,017 

117,476 

119,791 

128,042 

163,481 

302,787 

131,814 

160.731 

304.414 

131,963 

210,687 

164,119 

129,869 

217.819 

168.610 

369,353 

265,679 

372,471 

263,289 

28,179 

18,452 

958,316 

678,013 

1,256,622 

963,630 

680,675 

1,261,330 

43,293 

82.642 

65,629 

43,325 

84,513 

71,811 

43,293 

82,642 

65,629 

43,325 

84,513 

71,811 

25,198  25,034 

25,198  25,034 


296,047  .  279,237 

.  322,284  378,342 

.  295.387  397.183 

296.047  617,671  1,054,762 


64,096  63,676 

64,096  63,676 


43,323  .  35,623 

43,3^  941469  35,523 


Duluth 

News-Tribune  &  Herald. 
City  Total . 


St.  Joseph 

Gazette.  News-Press. 

City  Total . 

St.  Louis 

Globe- Democrat. . . . 

Post-Dispatch . 

Star-Times . 

City  Total . 


31,513  31,118 

31,513  31,118 

29,972  29,927 

29,972  29,927 

MINNESOTA 


36,088  30,845  46,979 

36,088  30,845  46,979 

MISSOURI 


Butte 

Montana  Standard. 

Post . 

City  Total . 

Great  Falls 

Tribune  Leader. . . . 
City  Total . 


Reno 

Gazette . 

State  Journal. 
City  Total.  . . 


26.206 

26,206 


227,532 

227,532 


16,423 

16,4^ 


17.288 

17.288 


42,060 

42,060 


224,077 
152,418 
376,495 

MONTANA 


42,796 

42,796 


233,341 

274,490 


607,831 


^lanchester 
Union,  Leader. 
«_ity  Total.  .  . . 


Jersey  City 

Jersey  Journal . 

City  Total . 

Trenton 

Gazette,  Times,  Times-Ad- 

vertiser . 

City  Total . 


10,374  . 

10,374  25,466 

3.947  20,438 

3.947  20,438 

NEVADA 


.  12,371  . 

7,503  .  8,452 

7,503  12,371  8,452 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


19.170  16,882 

19.170  16,882 
NEW  JERSEY 


Albuquerque 

Journal . 

Tribune . 

City  Total . 

New  York 

Herald-T  ribune . 

Bronx  Home  News. . . . 

ioumal- American . 

ilirror . 

News . 

Post . 

Sun . 

Times . 

\Vorl  ’  -Telegram . 

City  Total . 

Troy 

ReconI ,  Times  Record . 
City  Total . 


10,671 

10,671 


17,952 

17,952 


.346,783 


.39,635 

39,535 


768,376 

1,880,370 


474,277 

3,469,866 


43,447  32,267 

43,447  32,267 

NEW  MEXICO 

.  18,950 

13,276  . 

13,276  18,950 

NEW  YORK 

.  627,759 

107,338  108,250 

609,407  995,182 

.  1,467,385 

.  3,383,435 

2.35.625  . 

295,807  . 

.  788,997 

412,586  . 

1,660,763  7,271,008 


6,244 

6,244 


28,312 

28,312 


6,470  29,377 

6,470  29,377 


Asheville 

Citizen,  Times,  Citizen- 

Times . 

City  Total . 

Charlotte 

News . 

Observer . 

City  Total . 

Greensboro 

News,  Record . 

City  Total . 

Raleigh 

News  &  Observer . 

Times . 

City  Total . 

Fargo 

Forum . 

City  Total . 

Akron 

Beacon  Journal . 

City  Total . 

Cincinnati 

Ivnquirer . 

Post . 

Times  Star . 

City  Total . 

Cleveland 

News . 

Plain  Dealer . 

Press . 

City  Total . 

Columbus 

Citizen . 

Di-ipatch . 

Ohio  State  Journal . 

City  Total . 

Toledo 

Blade . 

City  Total . 

Youngstown 

Vindicator  &  Telegram.. . . 
City  Total . 


Period  Ending  Sept.  30,  1939 
(M)  (E)  (S) 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


Period  Ending  Sept.  34  i  J 

(M)  (E) 


22,595 

15,980 

34,085 

23,933 

17,5.30 

22,595 

15,980 

34,085 

23,933 

17,.530 

33,692 

33,198 

40.187 

78,949 

81,412 

83,413 

78,949 

33,692 

114,610 

83,413 

40,187 

49,067 

10,570 

50,183 

60,272 

11.655 

49,067 

10,670 

50,183 

60,272 

11,655 

59,808 

58,436 

61,878 

15,664 

16,522 

59,808 

16,664 

68,436 

61,878 

16,522 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

15,160  14,869  28,631 

15,160  14,869  28,631 

OHIO 

.  97,391  69,171 

.  97,391  69,171 


122,005  .  198,844 

.  148,456  . 

.  153,240  . 

122,005  301,696  198,844 

.  125,953  . 

223,091  .  388,934 

.  224,967  . 

223,091  350,920  388,934 

.  88,456  . 

.  162,891  131,547 

56,165  . 

56,165  251,347  131,547 

.  152,264  . 

.  152,264  . 


63,851  65,262 

63,851  65,262 


16,392  15,392 

16,392  15,392 


.  101,158 

.  101,158 

122,672  . 

.  151,220 

.  154,037 

122,672  305,257 

.  122,094 

227,657  . 

.  227,908 

227,657  350.002 

.  95,881 

.  150,095 

58,875  . 

58,875  245,976 

.  155,476 

.  155,476 

.  67,124 

.  67,124 


.  26,673  26,317 

.  26,673  26,317 

322,6&3  .  301,788 

.  340,022  404,142 

.  324,354  412,842 

322,683  664,376  1,118,772 

.  55,384  54,295 

.  55,384  54,295 

49,612  .  38.297 

.  95,270  . 

49,612  95,270  38,297 

.  31,818  31,915 

.  31,818  31.915 

.  30,344  30,237 

.  30,344  30,237 


.38,345  31,779  48.939 

38,345  31,779  48,939 


27,986  43,265  44,729 

27,986  43,265  44,729 

239,642  .  240,891 

.  240,533  294,835 

.  158,907  . 

239,642  399,440  535,726 

17,214  .  26,175 

.  10,956  . 

17,214  10,956  26,175 

17,382  4,601  20.867 

17,382  4,601  20,867 


.  13,161  . 

7.740  .  8,626 

7.740  13,151  8,626 

18,789  17,296  . 

18,789  17,296  . 

.  .39,7.39  . 

.  39,739  . 


10,095  44,210  .3.3,672 

10,095  44,210  .33,672 


19,038  .  19,580 

.  14,023  . 

19,038  14,023  19,580 


356.512  5.39,023 

.  106.198  106.901 

.  612,976  991.649 

768,946  1.429.005 

1,948,759  3,483.616 

.  226,829  . 

.  312,112  . 

477.385  802,386 

.  434,603  . 

3,551,602  1,692,718  7.362,580 


Sioux  Palls 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 


2ft': 
ax 'I 

setil 


Muskogee  1 

Phoenix.  Times-Democrat. 

10.606 

8,545 

10,988 

10,272 

7,962 

VM 

City  Total . 

10,606 

8,545 

10,988 

10,272 

7,962 

1 

Oklahoma  City  1 

Oklahoman-Times . 

101,154 

88,054 

153,117 

101,745 

90,562 

i5:-:1 

City  Total . 

101,154 

88,054 

153.117 

101.745 

90.562 

isr-:-! 

Tulsa  1 

54,474 

56,984 

70,180 

56,021 

S»'4i 

W'orld . 

69,176 

70,370 

77X1 

City  Total . 

69,176  64,474  127,164 

PENNSYLVANIA 

70,370 

56,021 

i 

Allentowm  1 

Call.  Chronicle  &  Call*  1 

Chronicle . 

45,591 

16,383 

37,723 

46,754 

16,694 

City  Total . 

45,591 

16,383 

37,723 

46,754 

16,694 

3!'-i 

nne  1 

Dispatch-Herald . 

34,405 

26.492 

35,164 

Times . 

38,452 

40,796 

1 

City  Total . 

72.867 

26.492 

75.960 

1 

Johnstown  1 

Democrat  &  Tribune . 

18,570 

30,135 

19,909 

31,477 

1 

City  Total . 

18,570 

30.135 

19.909 

31.477 

1 

Lancaster  1 

News  Era,  Intelligencer*  J 

Journal  &  Sunday  News. 

21,045 

33.324 

27,480 

20,131 

32,449 

City  Total . 

21.045 

33.324 

27.480 

20.131 

32.449 

Philadelphia  1 

Bulletin . 

443.921 

462.626 

Inquirer . 

347,591 

1,050,770 

415,630 

i.M’:'.' 

News . 

127,253 

129,851 

Public  Ledger . 

165,117 

171,261 

Record . 

203,058 

377,808 

227,482 

•tS'ii 

City  Total . 

550.649 

736.291 

1.428.578 

643.112 

763.738 

1,4.x '■( 

Pittsburgh  1 

Post  Gazette . 

219,428 

235,839 

J 

Press  . 

206,473 

321,881 

223,081 

Sun  Telegraph . 

168,219 

386.962 

163.650 

City  Total . 

219,428  364,692  708,843 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

235,839 

386,731 

n 

Charleston 

News  &  Courier  &  Post. . . 

23,686 

15,785 

27,300 

25,021 

17.490 

City  Total . 

23,686 

15.785 

27.300 

25.021 

17.490 

Columbia 

Record . 

30,128 

30.833 

State . 

36,412 

37,076 

38,721 

3»5.* 

City  Total . 

Greenville 

36,412 

30,128 

37,076 

38,721 

30,833 

News,  Piedmont . 

City  Total . 

37.416 

16,046 

36,888 

40,346 

17,844 

37,416 

16,046 

36,888 

40,346 

17,844 

Argus  Leader . 

41,084 

16,081 

41,619 

City  Total . 

41,084  16,081 

TENNESSEE 

41,619 

If* 

Knoxville  1 

Journal . 

50,495 

59,844 

44,400 

. 

News-Sentinel . 

53,842 

71,076 

56,570 

-  ■* 

City  Total . 

Memphis 

50,495 

53,842 

130,920 

44,400 

56,570 

H'-' 

Commercial  Appeal . 

117,212 

140,726 

120,244 

Press-Sdmitar . 

88,896 

91.i02 

B'- 

City  Total . 

117,212 

88.896 

140.726 

120.244 

91,102 

Nashville 

Banner . 

63.528 

65,516 

!(»:■ 

Tennessean . 

63,494 

ia3,872 

65.641 

City  Total . 

63,494 

63,528 

TEXAS 

103,872 

65,641 

65,5i6 

1«  ■ 

Amarillo 

News,  Globe  &  News- 

Glol)e . 

20,509 

10,377 

26,443 

21,615 

H.l.V) 

City  Total . 

20.509 

10.377 

26.443 

21.615 

11.150 

Fort  Worth 

Press . 

35,777 

38.443 

Star-Telegram . 

96,035 

76,311 

129,940 

95,165 

78.322 

I'l* 

City  Total . 

Hotiston 

96,035 

112,088 

129,940 

95,165 

116,765 

iis:!’ 

Chronicle . 

105,916 

111,503 

117,082 

Post . 

91,575 

105,894 

102,709 

62,187 

Press . 

60,641 

City  Total . 

San  Antonio 

91,575 

166,557 

217,397 

102,709 

179,269 

90^ 

73.x- 

Express  &  News . 

49,635 

56,096 

83,893 

52,860 

59,723 

Light . 

52,162 

76,162 

51,158 

City  Total . 

49,635 

108,258 

160,055 

52,860 

110,881 

Waco 

News-Tribune,  Times-Her- 

aid,  &  Tribune  Herald. . 

14,409 

14,405 

30,932 

14.484 

15418 

3» 

32!^ 

City  Total . 

14,409  14,405 

(Continued  on 

30,932 
page  28) 

14,484 

15,418 

market  .  .  .  reach  customers  when  they  have  the  time  to 
read  his  advertising  thoroughly. 

Ask  your  advertising  agency  about  The  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin.  Learn  about  its  thirty-five  years  of 
leadership  in  daily  circulation,  without  an  artificial  sub¬ 
scriber  inducement  of  any  kind  ...  its  concentration  of 
circulation  within  the  retail  trading  area  (95%  ABC)  . . . 
its  unusually  low  advertising  cost  per  reader. 


Mid-afternoon  in  a  Philadelphia  home  ,  .  .  The  crowded 
morning’s  gone.  Lunch  is  over — dinner’s  planned.  Now 
comes  the  most  welcome  hour  of  the  day. 

In  most  Philadelphia  households,  it’s  “Bulletin  Time”! 

With  the  delivery  of  The  Evening  Bulletin,  the  house¬ 
wives  of  Philadelphia  take  a  daily  recess  to  read,  leisurely, 
the  news  of  the  day;  to  study  The  Bulletin’s  interest- 
packed  women’s  pages;  and  to  shop  carefully,  thriftily 
through  the  advertising. 

Then  the  youngsters,  in  from  play,  divide  The  Bulletin 
to  enjoy  their  favorite  features. 

After  dinner  the  head  of  the  family  takes  his  good  time 
to  go  through  its  columns,  page  after  page — ^thoroughly. 

So  it  is  in  nearly  every  household  in  the  City  of  Homes 
— leisure  time  in  Philadelphia  is  “Bulletin  Time”. 

With  The  Evening  Bulletin,  the  advertiser  can  reach 
nearly  every  w’orthwhile  prospect  in  this  vast  home 


Readers  Spend  Over  43%  More  Time  on  The  Bulletin 

In  a  recent  impartial  survey,  when  Philadelphians  answered 
the  question,  “How  much  time  did  you  spend  reading  these 
Philadelphia  newspapers  yesterday,”  the  results  were: 

Average  Reading  Time 
Men  Women 

Evening  Bulletin  readers  54.5  min.  52.8  min. 

Newspaper  No.  2  readers  37.9  33.7 

Newspaper  No.  3  readers  28.7  36.9 

Newspaper  No.  4  readers  35.0  32.4 

Women  spend  at  least  43.1  Vt  mere  time  reading  The  Bulletin 
than  any  ether  Philadelphia  newspaper. 

Men  spend  at  least  42.8%  more  time  reading  The  Bulletin  than 
any  other  Philadelphia  newspaper. 


ne€irltf  rtoi^ 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLIS  HEP.rO 


Skott  “Teikai. 


HONORARY  DEPUTY  SHERIFF’S 
commissions  really  work,  Hal  Gray¬ 
son,  city  editor  of  the  Kansas  City 
Journal  learned  on  the  recent  junket 
to  Arizona  festivities  at  Tucson. 

At  a  dinner  given  for  visiting  news¬ 
papermen,  Sheriff  Lon  Jordan  dis¬ 
tributed  cards  designating  the  visitors 
as  deputy  sheriffs. 

“What  do  these  mean?”  Grayson 
asked. 

“It  means  you  can  arrest  anyone  in 
Arizona.”  the  sheriff  replied. 

Grayson  walked  to  the  head  of  the 
table  and  tapped  Governor  Jones  of 
Arizona  on  the  shoulder. 

“You’re  under  arrest,”  Grayson  said, 
producing  his  deputy  sheriff’s  com¬ 
mission. 

“What’s  the  charge?”  the  governor 
asked. 

“Disturbing  the  peace  and  speeding,” 
the  city  editor-deputy  sheriff  replied. 

“What’s  the  penalty?”  the  governor 
inquired. 

“A  state  car  and  a  chauffeur  to  take 
some  of  us  guys  around  tomorrow,” 
Grayson  advised. 

The  next  morning  at  8  o’clock  a 
state  car  with  a  highway  patrolman  at 
the  wheel  reported  at  Grayson’s  hotel 
for  a  load  of  newspapermen  for  a  day’s 
trip. 

ONE  OF  THE  first  pictures  of  the 
Greek-Italian  war  to  arrive  in  the 
United  States  showed  Italian  troops 
on  a  hastily  constructed  wooden  bridge 
near  Epirus,  Greece,  after  the  Greeks 
had  blown  up  the  stone  bridge.  The 
Stillioater  (Okla.)  Daily  Press  put  the 
3-column  shot  on  page  one  and  the 
overline  was: 

GREEKS  CATCH  ITALIANS 
WITH  BRIDGES  DOWN 

■ 

COLUMBIA  GRAD  turns  up  on  copy 
desk  of  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Her¬ 
ald: 

COLUMBIA  BESTS 
BROWN  IN  0—0  BATTLE 

■ 

PEIRHAPS  the  subconscious  was 
speaking  when  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  radio  editor  wrote: 

“Baritone  Paul  Robeson,  heard  all 
too  frequently  over  the  radio,  makes 
one  of  his  rare  appearances  this 
afternoon.” 

■ 

SEVERAL  WORKERS  in  the  editorial 
department  of  the  Kalamazoo 
Gazette  expressed  their  willingness  to 
move  to  a  nearby  village  after  a  cor¬ 
respondent  sent  in  the  following  item 
on  the  Christmas  lighting  contest: 

“The  Garden  club  will  again  spon¬ 
sor  the  Christmas  lighting  contest. 
The  requirements  are  that  the  con- 


You  Can  Sell  BOTH 

Ohio’s  Largest  Market 

—Greater  Cleveland 
and 

Ohio’s  Second  Largest 
Market 

—26  Adjacent  Counties 

with  the 

CLEVEUND  PLAIN  DEALER 

Clevatoarf'f  Home  Now$pap»r 


testants  live  within  the  village  limits, 
and  that  they  be  lighted  at  least  one 
week  before  Christmas  and  up  to 
and  including  New  Year’s  eve.” 

_  _  ■ 

INTIMATE  ITEM  from  Morristown 
(S.  D.)  News: 

“Miss  Dorothy  Morrison,  who  was 
injured  by  a  fall  from  a  horse  last 
week,  is  in  St.  Joseph’s  hospital  and 
is  covered  sufficiently  to  have  her 
friends  come  to  see  her.” 

■ 

X-RAY  REPORTING  in  Boston  Her¬ 
ald: 

“Nearby  was  the  food  table,  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Mrs.  Herbert  Cunning¬ 
ham,  all  in  white  and  filled  with 
luscious  cakes  and  cookies.” 

■ 

THE  Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Mich.)  Even- 
ing  News  speeds  a  local  minister  to 
his  new  congregation: 

“Rev.  Matson  came  here  over  five 
years  ago  from  a  Rock  Island,  Ill., 
cemetery.” 

■ 

_Edito«  &  Publisher  will  pay  $2  for  each 
“Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 

■ 

Chi.  Ne-ws  to  Send 
Haden  to  So.  America 

Allen  Haden,  formerly  of  the  U.  S. 
foreign  service  in  South  Amcj-ican 
coimtries,  has  been  appointed  Chpago 
Daily  News  staff  -  -  f 

correspondent  in 
Latin  America, 
it  was  announced 
this  week  by 
Carroll  Binder, 

Daily  News  for¬ 
eign  editor.  Mr. 

Haden  is  now 
traveling  with 
Henry  A.  Wal¬ 
lace,  U,  S.  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  vice- 
president  -  elect, 
in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Haden’s  headquarters  in  Latin 
America  will  be  at  Buenos  Aires,  al¬ 
though  he  plans  to  travel  extensively 
through  various  South  American 

countries.  After  nearly  10  years  of 

U.  S.  foreign  service,  Mr.  Haden  re¬ 
signed  from  government  service  early 
this  spring  to  organize  the  Diplomatic 
News  Service  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
He  covered  the  Havana  consultative 
conference  of  American  foreign  min¬ 
isters  for  El  Mundo,  Buenos  Aires 
daily  newspaper. 

He  was  born  in  Kiangyin,  China,  of 
Presbyterian  missionary  parents  on 
June  2,  1908. 


By  the  time  the  world  war  broke 
out,  the  Haden  family  was  residing  in 
Switzerland,  staying  there  for  the 
duration.  In  1917,  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  Haden  accompanied  his 
mother  to  France  where  she  engaged 
in  relief  work  and  he  first  learned 
English  from  the  American  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Forces.  Thereafter,  Haden 
lived  in  Barcelona,  Spain,  for  three 
years,  attending  a  private  school.  A 
year  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  in  Detroit,  Mich¬ 
igan,  where  he  graduated  from  high 
school  in  1925.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
1930  (BPh.  degree),  having  worked 
bis  way  through  college  and  enjoyed 
a  variety  of  scholarships. 

Fulfilling  a  long  standing  ambition, 
Haden  took  the  examinations  for  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States 
and  was  sent  to  his  first  post  as  a 
junior  vice-consul  to  Genoa,  Italy. 
A  short  period  in  the  Department  of 
State  was  followed  by  a  job  as  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  American  delegation  to  the 
Radio  Conference  meeting  in  Madrid 
in  1932.  An  assignment  to  the  Con¬ 
sulate  General  at  Singapore  followed 
and  Haden  there  devoted  his  spare 
time  to  ethnology  and  to  learning 
Malay  and  Chinese. 

In  1935  came  an  assignment  as  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  American  delegation  to 
the  London  Naval  Conference  of  1935- 
36  and  immediately  thereafter  he  went 
to  Buenos  Aires.  Appointed  secretary 
of  the  delegation  to  the  Chaco  Peace 


Conference  on  arrival,  he  took  i. 
active  part  in  the  negotiations 
minating  in  the  peace  treaty  betwtc 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay  in  1938.  On  4^ 
departure  of  the  American  delegator 
Haden  was  made  assistant  and  sigi 
the  last  documents  adopted  by 
Conference  on  behalf  of  the  Uniei| 
States.  He  also  was  appointed  Coo.l 
missioner  of  the  Conference  in  _ 
and  witnessed  the  formal  mutual  with.  I 
drawals  of  Bolivian  and  Paragiuyir  I 
troops  from  zones  awarded  to  oncwl 
the  other. 

He  is  one  of  the  dozen  holders  I 
the  special  Chaco  Coirference  peace  I 
medal.  ' 

In  1936.  he  married  Janet  Randolph 
Ball  of  Washington,  D.  C.  and  War- 
lenton,  Va.  The  Hadens  have  ooe 
daughter. 

■ 

DON  STEVENS  RESIGNS 

Don  Stevens  has  resigned  as  execu- 1 
tive  secretary  of  the  Chicago  News-| 
paper  Guild  to  accept  a  position  i 
the  editorial  department  of  the  Su 
Francisco  Chronicle  as  a  desk  man. 
Stevens,  formerly  an  ANG  interna¬ 
tional  representative,  was  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  guild  strike  against  dx 
Chicago  Hearst  newspapers.  It  is 
reported  the  by-laws  committee  of 
the  Chicago  guild  plans  to  recom¬ 
mend  abolishment  of  the  office  of  a- 
ecutive  secretary  at  the  next  regular 
meeting  of  the  guild.  He  is  a  charter 
member  of  the  union. 


Allen  Haden 


i  ~XjdoTCSi>4^'S 

I  RETAIL 
I  SALES 

FIRST  9  MONTHS 
OF  19^0 


'can  you  , 

PRETERREP  yosirtai^ 

on  ournfXf  CAMPAlliN 

*  ..  tEinl  national 

u  stands  to^  ’^«,^®^uen  dealre  “P'^ 
^^ivertisers  “  to 

lerred  PO“tion^  d 

advertising  as  * 

It’s  always  daytime  in  southeastern 
Connecticut 


AccoreJing  to  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Com¬ 
merce,  sales  of  independent  retailers 
throughout  Massachusetts  showed  a 
3.9  per  cent  gain  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1940  as  compared  with  the 
same  period  in  1939. 

WORCESTER'S  gain  of  10.1  per  cent — more  than  two  and 
a  half  times  the  state  average — was  the  greatest  shown 
by  any  Massachusetts  city  of  5000  or  more  population. 

The  Worcester  Market  —  prosperous, 
stable  —  is  covered  by  the  Telegram- 
Gazette  alone.  Circulation:  more  than 
127,000  average  net  paid  daily.  Popu¬ 
lation:  (city  and  average  1 8-mile  retail 
trading  area)  433,287. 


TV  f  R  .  M  A  •»  - 


GEQ^ 


p^,ur.cher  ^ - -  . 

btoev;. 


vnnn  rumsTjuAS  gipj 

and  ours— 


PE  believe  all  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  managers  should 
have  a  copy  of  the  I.  G.  M.  A. 
“Book  of  Proceedings.”  This  publi¬ 
cation  contains  a  transcript  of  ad¬ 
dresses  and  papers  delivered  before 
the  1940  convention  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Jacksonville — 1%  pages 
crammed  with  invaluable  circula¬ 
tion  information  —  an  unequalled 
source  of  inspiration  to  circulation 
executives  of  newspapers,  both  large 
and  small. 


attractively  wrapped  and  containing 
a  gift  card  bearing  your  name,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  announcement  that 
you  hrive  enrolled  him  as  a  member 
of  this  42-year-old  organization. 


So,  we  make  this  special  offer  to 
newspaper  publishers  whose  circu¬ 
lation  managers  are  not  I.  G.  M.  A. 
members.  Send  us  your  okay  to  en¬ 
ter  his  application.  A  few  days  be¬ 
fore  Christmas  we  will  send  him, 
absolutely  free,  a  copy  of  the  book. 


Your  circulation  manager  already 
is  aware  of  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  affiliation  with  the  700 
members  of  I.  G.  M.  A.  whose  sole 
interest  is  the  constant  improvement 
of  circulation  operations.  You,  as  a 
publisher,  will  soon  see  those  advan¬ 
tages  reflected  in  stepped-up  circu¬ 
lation  department  efficiency. 


Our  supply  of  “Proceedings”  books 
is  limited  —  that’s  why  we  recom¬ 
mend  prompt  action  if  you  want  to 
please  your  circulation  manager 
with  this  personalized  two-in-one 
gift  this  Christmas. 


For  complete  iiiforination.  write  L.  W.  McFetridg;e, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  c  o  “The  World,”  Tulsa,  Okla. 


ACTIVE  OFFICES  IIS 

TI  I.SA.  CLKVKI.AM),  TORONTO,  ROCHKSTER,  ST.  LOCIS,  BIRMIN (illA >1.  IIETKOIT,  (  I\<  INNATI,  SAN  FRAN<  IS4  O,  DALLAS,  FLINT 


BALTIMORE 


^Wice, 


CLE.VELAND 

SAN  FBANCI&CO 
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Is  This  Thumb 
Overworked? 


Joel  Bixby  Dies; 
Headed  Papers 
Springfield,  Mo. 


and  St.  Paul  he  went  to  work  on  his  Freihofer  Baking  Company 

father  s  paper  in  1910  in  the  want  ad  Philadelphia 

epar  ment.  ,  newspapers  Nov.  25  publicly  to  thank 

Later  he  worked  m  the  display  ad-  co-o^rated  with  the 

vertmng  department,  became  cashier  i„  current  series  of 

and  then  business  manager  and  event-  Advertisements  for  Freihofer’s 

ually  publisher  when  his  brother  Loaf  You,  Chefs!” 

Edson  went  to  Springfield.  ^dver- 

Headed  Midwest  Ad  Groap  tisement.  In  it,  the  company  pointed 

Mr.  Bixby  was  president  of  the  out  the  debt  it  and  the  public  owes 

.  ,  Midwest  Advertising  Managers  Asso-  these  famous  New  York  and  Phila- 

Joel  H.  Bixby,  editor,  vice-pr^i-  ciation  in  1927.  He  also  was  a  mem-  delphia  chefs  for  endorsing  the  value 

dent  and  general  manager  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub-  of  butter  in  preparing  food.  The 

Spring^ld  Newspapers,  Inc,  Sprmg-  iis]^ei.s  Association  and  the  American  Freighor  Perfect  Loaf  is  baked  with 

”  dd  1  °  ’  f  °  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  butter.  The  Richard  A.  Foley  Ad- 

at  Surviving  him  are  his  widow,  Mrs.  vertising  Agency,  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 

his  home  there  Grace  Mann  Bixby,  whom  he  mar-  handles  Freihofer  advertising. 

his°h  MrJ'aS  NAMED  PABST  AD  MGR. 

had  not  been  Mues  Bixby  of  Muskogee,  and  his  Chicago,  Dec.  2 — Edwin  L.  Morris, 

vnnd  hi<5  pondi-  brother  Tams,  Jr.  formerly  vice-president  in  charge  of 

tion  was  not  be-  ^  brief  service  was  held  Dec.  3  in  sales  promotion  at  Pabst  Sales  Com- 

lieved  serious  Springfield,  followed  by  a  service  in  pany,  has  been  appointed  vice-presi- 

and  he  had  l^uskogee  the  next  day.  Burial  was  dent  in  charge  of  Pabst  advertising 

'ur/^rIrad  at  Viic  pf  lo  Red  Wing,  Minn.  and  sales  promotion.  Mr.  Morris  sue- 

H.  Flaherty,  resigned  as 

'  M"r"“1xby  s  Jo.l  H.  K.b,  CHEAP  MONEY  future  plans  are  yet  to  be  announced, 

death  occurred  The  Hartford  Times,  a  Gannett  Wolfe,  formerly  of  Swift  &  Coin- 

eight  months  after  that  of  his  brother,  newspaper,  has  called  for  redemption  P^*ny,  has  been  appointed  ^sistant  ad- 
Eldson  K.  Bixby,  who  was  in  charge  on  Dec.  16,  1940,  at  103,  some  $2,491,-  manager,  succeeding  Wmter 

of  the  Springfield  News,  the  Leader  000  of  4*4%  debentures  due  in  1951,  Rivards,  who  resigns  recently  frim 
dr  Press  and  tiie  News  &  Leader  when  having  sold  by  private  sale  to  three  .  ®  York  lithograph- 

he  died  last  March  at  approximately  banks,  four  insurance  companies  and 
the  same  age.  Joel  Bixby  was  gen-  one  university  $2,375,000  serial  notes  tvt 

eral  manager  of  the  Muskogee  (Okla.)  due  up  to  1950  at  rates  ranging  from  1 CJ  r  OlltilCjN  POSTS 
Phoenix  and  Times-Democrat  until  three-quarters  of  one  per  cent  for  William  R.  Downs,  Jr.,  a  member 

he  went  to  Springfield  in  May.  His  the  first  year  to  3.40%  for  the  last  of  the  New  York  staff  of  United 

brother,  Tams  K.  Bixby,  Jr.,  took  year.  Press,  sailed  Nov.  30  on  his  way  to 

charge  of  the  Muskogee  papers  at  This  makes  the  average  interest  rate  London  as  a  relief  man.  Francis  M. 

that  time,  becoming  general  manager  for  the  period  3.140%.  This  is  be-  Fisher,  who  was  once  manager  of  the 
as  well  as  editor.  lieved  to  be  a  new  all-time  low  rate  U.P.’s  Peiping  bureau  and  also  cov- 

His  First  Work  As  Editor  newspaper  financing.  These  were  ered  the  Japanese  army  in  Manchuria, 

Mr.  Bixby  became  an  editor  for  the  or^inaUy  6%  bonds  issued  in  1928  sailed  Nov  29  from  San  Francisco  to 
first  time  in  30  vears  of  newsDanering  refinanced  in  1936.  join  the  U.P.  staff  m  Chungking. 


Took  Charge  of  Dailies 
There  After  Death  of 
Brother  Edson  in  March 


This,  gentlemen,  is  tht 
thumb  some  columnists  ny 
to  suck  stories  out  of,  on 
the  theory  that  consultini 
their  own  minds  and  emo¬ 
tions  is  more  important 
than  doing  a  good  job  of 
REPORTING. 


These  Writers 
Get  the  Facts! 


CATTON 

in  Washington 


THORNTON 

Editorials 


MILLETT 

''We, 

The  Women 


GRAYSON 

on  Sports 


$^00,000,000  IN 


HARRISON 

in  Hollywood 


These  NEA  stars  are  all 
reporters.  They  therefore 
write  columns  based  on 
genuine  research,  diligent 
hunting  for  sources,  and 
close  questioning  of  people 
who  are  actually  taking 
significant  roles  in  world 
affairs. 


Circulation  for 
NOVEMBER 

?£»)  312,024 

A  Gain  of  16,st7 
Over  NovMbtr  Year  Ago 

SUNDAY  212,947 

A  Gain  of  IS  ,1t0 
Om  Neranber  Year  Aso 

Evnrything  in  Bnltlmor* 
Rovolvai  Around 


The  Booth  Michigan  Market  is  a  real  opportunity  for  today’s  ad¬ 
vertiser.  In  the  eight  counties  in  which  Booth  Newspapers  are 
published,  total  annual  income  is  over  $600,000,000  (Authority: 
Printers’  Ink  Consumer  Survey).  Ard  this  does  not  include 
large  preparedness  expenditures.  Opportunity  is  front-page  news 
in  the  eight  Booth  Michigan  Markets.  Keep  this  is  mind  when 
making  up  your  newspaper  schedules.  For  further  information, 
ask  I.  A.  Klein,  50  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York,  or  John  E.  Lutz, 
435  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  ^ — i 


Today,  more  than  ever 
before,  readers  want 
FACTS! 


OR  DECEMBER  7,  1940 
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One  of  the  great  Electrical  Institutions  of  the  world  visualizes  its  own 
service  to  ALL  industry  and  all  peoples,  everywhere,  by  a  picture  of  the 
Laboratory  expert  eagerly  watching  a  NEW  IDEA  being  born  in  glittering 
test  tubes.  Incidentally,  this  Company  IS  and  ALWAYS  HAS  BEEN,  a 
firm  believer  in  country-wide  newspaper  advertising.  The  more  markets 
the  better. 

You,  in  any  department  of  any  newspaper,  are  a  "laboratory  worker” 
in  the  truest  sense.  You  are  experimenting,  trying  out  new  ideas,  invent¬ 
ing  new  and  better  approaches  to  problems,  blazing  trails  that  the  other 
fellow  said  couldn’t  produce  "pay  dirt.”  Editor  &  Publisher  WANTS  the 
results  of  YOUR  progressive,  laboratory  genius.  If  a  better  electrical 
appliance  can  be  devised — say  a  toaster  that 'talks — then  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  newspaper  making,  there  must  be  room  for  improvement,  innova¬ 
tion.  YOU  and  YOUR  PAPER  are  the  Test  Tubes. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Building  New  York  City 

TENTH  ANNUAL  NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION  CONTEST 


2.  Closing  date  for  entries  is  midnight,  February  28,  1941. 


3.  Entries  will  be  confined  to  promotion  used  in  the  year  1940.  (Exception: 
A  campaign  continuing  into  1940  from  1939  may  include  1939  units  published  after 
October  1,  provided  they  do  not  number  more  than  half  the  units  submitted  from 
the  campaign  and  were  not  entered  in  an  earlier  Editor  &  Publisher  contest.) 


4.  Contestants  may  submit  as  many  as  twelve  entries  in  each  class  of  the  most 
valuable  single  specimens  (Sections  a),  and  as  many  as  four  entries  in  each  class 
of  the  most  valuable  campaigns  (Sections  b).  Not  more  than  twelve  advertisements 
or  mailing  pieces  may  be  entered  in  Section  b  of  one  class,  from  any  campaign  that 
comprises  more  than  twelve.  Contestants  may  submit  entries  in  one  class  or  as  many 
classes  as  they  wish.  The  same  specimens  may  be  entered  in  more  than  one  class  or 
section,  but  separate  copies  must  be  submitted  for  each  entry. 


5.  No  entries  are  to  be  submitted  for  "All  Around”  Class  No.  1.  Contestants 
who  enter  three  or  more  of  the  Classes,  Nos.  2  to  9  (including  at  least  one  cam¬ 
paign),  automatically  become  contestants  in  the  All-around. 


6.  Entries  should  be  mounted  on  strong  cover-stock,  about  130-lb.,  size 
about  20'  X  26',  this  size  applying  both  to  single  sheets  and  portfolios.  Each  single 
specimen  (each  entry  in  Section  a  of  each  class)  must  be  mounted  on  a  separate 
sheet  of  mounting  stock,  except  that  single  specimens  of  small  dimensions,  for  entry 
in  one  class,  may  be  mounted  two  or  more  to  a  sheet.  Each  campaign  (each  entry 
in  Section  b  of  each  class)  must  be  mounted  in  a  separate  portfolio,  book  or 
accordion  style  as  desired.  Campaign  specimens  having  small  dimensions  should 
be  mounted  two  or  more  to  a  portfolio  page.  Heavy,  bulky  data  books  or  other 
heavy,  bulky  material  may  be  entered  unmounted. 


7.  Each  contestant  shall  paste  securely  on  the  front  of  each  single-specimen 
entry,  each  portfolio,  and  each  piece  of  any  heavy  unmounted  material,  a  label 
bearing,  first,  the  name  and  address  of  the  newspaper;  second,  the  title  of  the  class 
and  section  in  which  the  entry  is  submitted. 


8.  All  entries  will  be  judged  by  an  independent  Jury  of  Awards  composed 
of  preeminent  executives  and  experts  in  the  advertising  field,  who  are  invited  to 
serve  by  Editor  &  Publisher.  Their  names  will  be  published  at  an  early  date. 


9.  Decisions  of  the  Jury  of  Awards  will  be  final. 


10.  Any  letter  to  Editor  &  Publisher  about  the  Contest  or  entries  should,  if  a 
prompt  reply  is  required,  be  mailed  separately  and  not  with  entries. 


11.  No  entries  will  be  returned  to  contestants,  unless  return  is  specifically 
requested  in  a  separate  letter. 


1.  Contest  is  open  to  all  newspapers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  re¬ 
gardless  of  size. 


CONTEST  CLASSIFICATION 
AND  AWARDS 

BEST  ALL  AROUND  PROMOTION  BY  AN  INDI¬ 
VIDUAL  NEWSPAPER 

(Based  on  the  year’s  work,  includini;  all  phases 
of  promotion  —  advertisements  for  various  pur- 
*  poses,  direct  mail,  research,  etc. 

Firat  Award — Silver  I.ovini;  Cup  and  Bronze 
Plaque.  Cup  becomes  permanent  property  of 
newspaper  winnini;  it  three  times.  Plaque  re¬ 
mains  the  property  of  the  newspaper. 

Second  Award — Certificate  of  Distinguished  Merit. 
Certificates  of  Distinguished  Merit  will  form  the 
First  and  Second  Awards  in  each  section  of  each 
class  that  follotvs: 

ADVERTISEMENTS  FOR  CIRCULATION 

2(a)  The  most  valuable  single  advertisement  for 
circulation  purposes. 

(b)  The  most  valuable  campaign  of  three  or 
more  advertisements  for  circulation  purposes. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  FOR  ADVERTISING 

3(a)  The  most  valuable  single  advertisement  di¬ 
rected  to  advertisers  and  appearing  in  one 
or  more  newspapers. 

(b)  The  most  valuable  campaign  of  three  or 
more  advertisements  directed  to  advertisers 
and  appearing  in  one  or  more  newspapers. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  FOR  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 

4(a)  The  most  valuable  single  advertisement  for 
promotion  of  classified  advertising. 

(h)  The  mo.st  valuable  campaign  of  three  or 
more  advertisements  for  promotion  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertising. 

INSTITUTIONAL  ADVERTISEMENTS 

5(b)  The  most  valuable  single  advertisement,  ap- 
I)earing  in  one  or  more  newspapers,  to  pro- 
*  mote  favorable  sentiment  or  prestige. 

(b)  The  most  valuable  campaign  of  three  or 
more  advertisements,  appearing  in  one  or 
more  newspapers,  to  promote  favorable  sen¬ 
timent  or  prestige. 

TRADE-PAPER  ADVERTISEMENTS 

6(a)  The  most  valuable  single  advr-rtisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  trade  or  business  papers. 

(b)  The  most  valuable  campaign  of  three  or 
more  advertisements  appearing  in  trade  or 
business  papers. 

DIRECT  MAIL 

7(a)  The  most  valuable  single  mailing  piece  di¬ 
rected  to  advertisers. 

*  (b)  The  most  valuable  campaign  of  three  or 

more  mailing  pieces  directed  to  advertisers. 

DATA  BOOKS 

8(a)  The  most  valuable  Data  Book  presenting  a 
general  analysis  of  the  market  and  the 
newspaper. 

RESEARCH  STUDIES 

9(a)  The  most  valuable  research  study  analyzing 
one  or  more  specific  features  of  the  market 
*  or  the  newspaper. 
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EDITOR  5,  PUBLISHER 


F  0 


E  D  I 


PROOF  OF  THE  PUDDING 

PRELIMINARY  compilations  of  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  nowspajjcr  circulations  on  the  basis  of 
publishers’  statements  to  the  A.B.C.  for  the 
period  ending  Sept.  30,  1940,  indicate  substantial 
gains  in  all  classifications  over  the  totals  of  a 
year  ago.  The  daily  gain  of  newspapers  repre¬ 
senting  about  half  the  daily  circulation  of  the 
whole  country  is  nearly  5  i)er  cent;  the  Sunday 
gain,  on  papers  representing  two-thirds  of  the 
Sunday  circulation,  is  nearly  4  per  cent. 

These  figures  were  recorded  over  a  period  in 
which,  according  to  Secretary  Ickes  and  other 
|)ress  critics,  newspapers  were  forfeiting  the  pub¬ 
lic  ctmfidence  by  fmling  to  support  President 
Roosevelt  and  his  Administration’s  policies.  And 
if  the  figures  for  all  newspapers  follow  the  lines 
laid  down  by  these  leaders,  the  totals  for  1940 
will  probably  exceed  the  high  record  of  1938. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  no  one  is  eom- 
|X‘lling  any  American  to  buy  or  read  a  news- 
paj)er.  The  act  is  entirely  vtduntary,  involving 
Jhe  exchange  of  two,  three,  or  five  cents  a  day 
(ten  cents  or  more  on  Sunday)  for  the  pai)er 
of  the  reader’s  selection.  Even  in  many  one  paper 
cities,  he  is  seldom  limited  to  buying  the  local 
paper.  And  if  he  doesn’t  want  to  read  any  paper, 
but  take  his  news  from  the  radio,  there  is  no 
law  or  rule  which  denies  him  that  right.  In  the 
face  of  these  freedoms  of  choice,  it  ap|)ears  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Citizen  are  buying  more  newspa¬ 
pers  than  ever  before  in  their  lives.  The  fact  that 
radio  furnishes  at  least  one  news  broadcast  on 
one  or  more  spots  on  the  dial  every  quarter  hour 
has  not  reduced  the  public’s  appetite  for  printed 
news;  it  may  indeed  have  whetted  the  desire  for 
news  presented  for  the  reader’s  convenience  and 
easy  understanding — a  quality  which  the  news¬ 
paper  has  to  an  immeasurable  degree  over  any 
medium  limited  to  vocal  communication. 


I  will  extol  thee.  O  Lord,  for  thou  hast  lifted 
me  up.  and  hast  nut  make  my  foes  to  rejoice  over 
me. — Psalms  XXX:  1. 


EARLY  EXONERATED 

THE  MANY  newspaper  friends  of  Stephen  Early 

will  welcome  the  news  that  he  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  cleared  of  the  dirty  political  charge  that 
he  had  “kneed”  a  Negro  policeman  toward  the 
end  of  the  recent  campaign.  Those  who  know  him 
well  did  not  credit  the  accusation  for  longer  than 
it  took  to  read  it.  The  men  and  women  who  were 
present  at  the  incident  in  Pennsylvania  Station 
in  New  York  did  not  report  it  for  the  next  morn¬ 
ing’s  editions,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  saw 
nothing  newsworthy  happen.  The  political  brew- 
masters,  however,  saw  possible  votes  in  the  coun¬ 
try’s  several  Harlems  in  the  fact  that  a  Negro 
policeman  had  gone  home  sick  after  he  had  tried 
to  stop  Mr.  Early  from  passing  the  police  lines. 

The  story  flickered  as  an  ugly  report,  uncon¬ 
firmed  in  most  essentials,  for  48  hours,  before  Mr. 
Early’s  denial,  but  it  was  not  completely  extin- 
gui.shed  until  newspaper  correspondents  who  had 
witnessed  what  had  happened  wrote  their  stories, 
as  reported  in  Editor  &  Publisher  for  Nov.  16. 
Those  stories  were  the  truth,  which  is  reaffirmed 
by  the  policeman’s  letter  to  Mr.  Early,  written 
after  Election  Day  and  just  released. 

We  are  glad  that  this  unsavory  incident  is 
ended.  It  threatened  for  a  few  hours  to  do  great 
barm  to  Mr.  Early,  who  was  for  many  years  an 
excellent  reporter  before  he  l)ecame  President 
Roosevelt’s  principal  and  able  contact  with  the 
press.  We  hope  that  the  men  who  edit  and  report 
for  New  York  newspapers  have  learned  from  it 
tha(f  news  deserves  better  than  superficial  han¬ 
dling,  even  political  news  in  the  heat  of  a  cam- 
l»aign’s  home  stretch. 


1  A  L 


THE  BASIC  GROUP  IDEA 

TH.AT  THE  EFFORT  of  three  Southwestern 
newspapers  to  sell  general  advertising  on  a 
“network”  or  group  basis  will  come  to  its  end 
next  Ajiril  does  not  indicate  tliat  the  idea  had  no 
merits.  In  theory,  a  plan  for  assuring  continuity 
of  advertising  effort  by  volume  and  frequency 
discounts  within  a  market  unit  seems  to  have 
jilenty  to  recommend  it  to  newspapers  and  to  their 
advertising  customers.  In  experience,  the  three 
experimenting  newspapers  found  too  little  support 
to  warrant  continuing  the  project. 

One  reason  for  the  lack  of  support  by  large 
advertisers  was  probably  the  absence  of  similar 
organizations  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Large 
advertisers  do  not  often  set  up  special  schedules 
for  one  part  of  their  sales  effort,  differing  w’idely 
from  procedures  followed  for  the  country  as  a 
whole.  If  the  plan  set  up  last  Spring  by  the 
Dallas  News,  Oklahoma  City  OMahoman  Times, 
and  San  Antonio  Express  and  News  had  found 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  other  important  dailies,  it  is 
likely  that  the  seed  would  have  been  planted  for 
ll»e  purchase  and  sale  of  newspaper  space  on  a 
scheme  similar  to  that  of  network  radio. 

The  majority  of  newspapers  and  their  adver¬ 
tising  representatives  either  ignored  the  jilan  or 
opposed  it.  Their  principal  reason  seems  to  have 
l)een  the  belief  that  the  plan  would  not  increase 
volume,  but  rather  reduce  income.  An  adverti.ser 
could  contract  on  a  volume  or  frequency  basis, 
earning  a  substantial  discount  from  basic  rates, 
but  for  failure  to  perform,  the  only  i:)enalty 
was  short-rating.  Experienced  space  salesmen  re¬ 
call  the  days  when  sharp  buyers  would  contract 
for  a  sizeable  volume  to  be  used  during  the  year, 
carry  out  the  contract  incompletely,  and  then 
forestall  a  short-rate  by  renewing  the  contract  in 
advance  for  another  year,  only  to  repeat  the  act. 
There  was  also  the  fear  that  establishment  of  large 
discounts  might  lead  to  a  renewal  of  demands  by 
important  general  advertisers  for  a  horizontal 
i-eduction  of  rates  to  the  discount  levels,  with 
resultant  demoralization  of  rate  structures.  .\s  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  plan  revealed  the  gcxxl  faith 
of  all — advertiser,  agent  and  publisher.  There 
was  only  one  short  rate  and  that  was  paid  prompt¬ 
ly  and  without  dispute. 

We  have  believed  that  the  volume  and  fre¬ 
quency  discount  and  the  network  idea  of  selling 
the  space  of  strong  newspapers  hold  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  increasing  newspaper  linage,  after  the 
bugs  have  been  eliminated  by  experience.  It 
probably  cannot  sucx^d  on  a  tightly  limited  scale. 
And  it  cannot  get  a  fair  start,  much  less  succeed, 
unless  the  people  who  believe  in  it  undertake  a 
campaign  of  educational  advertising  to  prove  to 
other  publishers  and  to  advertisers  that  it  is 
better  than  the  present  way  of  doing  business. 
No  advertising  idea  that  does  not  command  the 
full  confidence  of  both  buyer  and  seller,  with 
proof  that  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  all  concerned 
and  the  disadvantage  of  none,  can  hope  to  make 
headw’ay. 

Tex)  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  upon  the 
importance  of  continuity  in  getting  results  in  ad¬ 
vertising. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  NEWSPAPERS 

A  NEWSPAPER  READER  can  stand  only  * 
much  columnar  “red  meat”  in  a  day,  remarks 
Jolm  S.  Knight  in  his  “Editor’s  Notebook”  col¬ 
umn  published  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Akron 
lieaeon-Journal,  and  Miami  Herald.  “Unle.ss  1 
am  badly  mistaken,”  Mr.  Knight  goes  on,  “the 
editors  are  going  to  demand  some  real  crafts¬ 
manship  in  the  very  near  future  or  our  .syndi¬ 
cated  friends  will  find  canc-ellation  notic-es  stack¬ 
ing  up  like  a  pile  of  bills  at  the  first  of  the  month. 

“Of  course,  if  this  development  actually  comes 
to  pass,  the  editors  will  have  to  turn  their  talent' 
toward  writing  editorials  that  people  will  read, 
which,  in  our  humble  estimation,  would  lx-  some¬ 
thing  of  a  novelty  in  itself  and  have  the  additional 
value  of  sweeping  the  cobwebs  out  of  many  an 
editorial  sanctum.” 

Stem  words,  but  not  without  jxiint  after  a  cam¬ 
paign  in  which  .some  of  the  .syndicateel  columnists 
overdid  the  drum  lx?ats  for  jx?t  causes  aiul  eandi- 
elates.  Texi  many  e<litors  played  .seeond  fiddle. 


.\nd  more  anent  Secretary  Ickes.  Jonathan 
Daniels,  in  the  Nation  for  Dec.  4,  tells  Mr.  Ickes 
he  should  not  be  .satisfied,  but  alarmed,  if  recent 
events  indicate  that  the  press  is  moving  in  the 
direction  of  loss  of  freedom,  through  loss  of  con6- 
dence.  “Obviously,”  Mr.  Daniels  says,  (in  agree¬ 
ment  with  Mr.  Ickes)  “we  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  press  if  the  people  disregard  it.  But 
never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
]x)wer  been  so  preoccupied  with  the  press.  In  a 
new  age,  it  may  seem  to  be  losing  its  old  prestige 
and  influence.  I  don’t  think  so.  Neither  do 
Hitler,  Mussolini,  Stalin  and  the  rest.  .  .  .  Pray 
for  the  press,  Mr.  Ickes.  It  needs  it.  I  can  under¬ 
stand  your  feeling  that  sometimes  it  needs  a 
spunking,  too.  It  isn’t  all  we  want,  but  it  is  all 
we’ve  got  bt'tween  us  and  darkne.ss  in  this  world. 


The  Huntington  (W.  V^a.)  Herald-Advertiser, 
offering  a  weekly  prize  for  the  best  letter  on  a 
topic  of  public  interest,  gave  its  first  to  a  sales¬ 
man  who  believes  that  “the  press  is  so  essential 
to  our  democracy  that  it  should  be  considered  a 
public  utility,”  subject  to  regulation  by  a  non- 
parti.san  commission  of  its  members,  perhai)s  a 
Judge  Landis  or  a  Will  Hays. 

By  no  means  a  new  idea,  and  [irobably  not 
much  better  than  when  it  was  first  broached. 
Sincere  critics  who  advocate  it  forget  that  you 
can’t  limit  press  regulation.  .\  commission  with 
power  to  “regulate”  news  policy  would  .s<x)n  find 
itself  over  the  shadowy'  line  that  separates  fact 
from  opinion — and  you  can  see  the  answer  to 
that  one  almost  anywhere  in  modern  Europe. 
Our  democracy  is  strong  enough  to  find  the 
approximate  truth  through  the  clash  of  conflict* 
ing  facts  and  opinions.  It  will  most  certainl.' 
eea.se  to  be  a  democracy  when  it  attempts  to  lay 
down  a  “line”  of  fact,  and  then  opinion,  which 
must  lie  followed,  or  else. 

Our  apostles  of  regulation  might  well  reeall^^* 
ndviee  of  Emerson:  “You  must  hear  the  bird* 
song  without  attempting  to  render  it  into  nouns 
and  verbs.”  _ 


PE 

MI 


1  am  convinced  that  the  world  is  not  a  rnere 
bog  in  which  men  and  women  trample  them¬ 
selves  in  the  mire  and  die.  Something  m*?* 
nificent  is  taking  place  here  amid  the  cruelti« 
and  tragedies,  and  the  supreme  challenge  « 
intelligence  is  that  of  making  the 
best  in  our  curious  heritage  prevail. — 

A.  BEARD  (Durant.  On  the  Meaning  of  Life.) 
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AITHUII  W.  CRAWFORD.  Genrral  Monasc 


NEWS  lUILDING.  Nrw  Tarh  •.  TRIRUNE  TOWER.  Chicaqo 


Victor  W.  Sifton,  general  manager,  ttt-tt.  ■  lhh  ■  i 

Winnipeg  (Man.)  Free  Press,  has  been  F^/LKS  VV^)RXIt  I 

appointed  as  acting  master-general  of  ‘ 

the  ordinance  branch  of  the  Canadian  JVlN  v  W  UN  vJ  I 

Department  of  National  Defense  and  j 

has  already  assumed  his  new  duties.  D.  G.  SPEINCER,  veteran  telegraph  ! 
For  the  past  two  months  Mr.  Sifton  editor  of  the  Charlottee  (N.  C.) 
has  been  working  in  re-organizing  the  Observer,  can  rightfully  lay  claim  to 

ordinance  branch  of  the  department  the  distinction  of _ _ ^ _ — , 

and  will  serve  as  a  civilian  without  receiving  per-  i 

salary  in  his  new  post.  haps  the  strang-  |  ^  ^ 

Sterrett  O.  Neale,  of  the  advertising  collection  of 

department  of  the  Huntington  (W.  mail  ever  di- 

Va.)  Publishing  Company,  was  ap-  rected  to  a 
pointed  city  clerk  of  Huntington  and  columnist.  Under 
will  assume  the  post  Jan.  1. 

David  R.  Dean  has  been  advanced  "^9 
to  managership  of  the  San  Francisco  V''®  ZjPaKQ 

Chronicle’s  merchandising  depart-  a  monkey  in- 
ment  stead  of  his  own, 

J  M.  Blalock,  general  manager,  fife^^past  12 

Columbia  (S.  C.)  State,  and  governor  ^een  writ-  D.  G.  Spencer 

of  District  32-C  of  Lions  International  j  humorous 

clubs  in  South  Carolina  w^  among  wisdom  for  the  front 

^eakers  at  a  meeting  of  200  Itegion  p^gg  weather  box  of  the  Observer. 
One  Lions  in  Spartanburg  recently.  Associates  say  he  not  only  receives  a 
Winfield  Brown,  for  several  years  flood  of  fan  mail  comparable  to  that 
advertising  salesman,  Spartanburg  of  some  movie  stars,  but  souvenirs  of 
20,  re-  (S.  C.)  Herald-Journal,  has  resigned  every  kind  and  description, 
his  home  to  join  the  National  Cash  Register  Co.  Spencer,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
lis  leg  in  with  headquarters  in  Charlotte,  N.  C.  a  century  one  of  the  best  known 
es  and  a  a.  E.  Craig  has  been  named  as  ad-  newspapermen  in  the  Carolinas,  got 
a  family  vertising  manager  of  the  Trail  (B.  C.)  into  the  “running”  on  a  tide  of  in- 
nksgiving  Daily  Times.  Mr.  Craig  was  formerly  terest  in  his  “weakness  for  blondes,” 
advertising  manager  of  the  Vancouver  which  he  started  in  “Jo  Jo’s”  weather 
publish-  Star  and  prior  to  that  was  advertising  box  one  day  by  commenting  that  he 
as  chosen  manager  of  the  Fort  William  Times  was  suffering  from  “high  blonde  pres- 
mas  Seal  Journal.  Since  then  he  has  been  en-  sure.”  Then  the  brunettes  and  au- 
gaged  in  general  advertising  work  in  burns  demanded  a  “break,”  and  in  due 
Toledo  Vancouver.  time  they  got  it.  Soon  Spencer  was 

ly  of  Life  A.  E.  Rodriquez,  for  seven  years  a  adding  to  his  collection  of  blonde 
if  Toledo  member  of  the  national  advertising  tresses  raven-black  and  reddish  locks. 

staff  of  the  New  York  Mirror,  has  Today  his  following  is  impartially 
T  Oaden  heen  assigned  to  automobile  dealer  divided  amoiig  ladies  of  varying  hues 
' '  claims  agency  contracts  in  the  New  York  of  hair.  He  is  proud  of  his  collection 
/ord.  He  ^^ea.  He  will  work  with  Gene  McCoy  of  locks  of  hair,  tied  in  ribbons,  red, 
ose  Bowl  "'f'®  Detroit  as  manager  of  white  and  blue — and  some  baby  pink. 

the  Mirror’s  office  in  that  city.  All  are  labeled  with  names  and  ad- 

,  Wilbur  Edmund  B.  Ellison  has  been  ap-  ^nd  date  of  receipt. 

-rat  and  Pointed  assistant  circulation  manager  Most  numerous  among  Spencers 
Slatu?e  of  the  Neui  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-  ;K)uvenire  are  mechanical  toy  inon- 
of  Times,  Mercury,  according  to  William  ^eys,  which  come  around  Christmas 

eSSi  a  H.  Cooper,  circulation  manager.  He  He  passes  most  of  these  along 

ention  at  to  his  juvenile  friends.  Speaking  of 

,  ,  formerly  was  country  circulation  man-  luveniles  he  has  a  large  following 

publisher  ^  rmong  the  school  kiddies.  Teachers 

cr.  Pleas-  ,  ,  tell  him  that  many  of  their  pupils  keep 

Monterey  M^ral  Baker  display  advertising  ^o^j^s. 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


OSCAR  S.  STAUFFER,  publisher, 
Topeka  State  Journal,  resigned  this 
week  from  the  Kansas  Industrial  De¬ 
velopment  Com- 
mission  and  his 
resignation  has 
been  accepted  by  ^ 

Governor  Payne  |  t 

Ratner.  Stauffer  k 

was  chairman  of  iHR 

the  commission.  It 

Eugene  C.  Pul- 
liam,  president 
Central  Newspa- 
papers.  and 


Oscar  Stauffer 


TAILSPIN 


I  soars 

I 

I  to  new  ceilings 
of  excitement 
in  the  sequence 
soon  to  start 


Assigned  to  assist  in  Western 
Hemisphere  defense,  TAIL- 
SPIN  TOMMY  is  called  upon — 
in  the  next  episode  of  the  stir¬ 
ring  daily  strip  he  stars  in — to 
outfight  enemy  planes,  outwit 
enemy  spies,  run  to  cover  raid¬ 
ing  enemy  submarines.  IPs  a 
story  stacked  with  thrills, 
packed  with  surprises.  It  be¬ 
gins  December  30.  We  will  be 
glad  to  send  you  advance 
proofs  of  this  first  of  all  and 
foremost  of  all  aviation  adven¬ 
ture  strips. 


Her  heart  belongs  to  Daddy, 

BUT ,  .  .  LITTLE  ORPHAN  ANNIE 


continues  to  reign  as  the  favorite 
comic  strip  of  millions  of  newspa¬ 
per  readers.  If  this  popular,  pre¬ 
tested  and  established  comic  strip 
is  still  open  in  your  city — 


owner  and  publisher  of  the  Toledo 
hide,  has  just  been  elected  assistant 

- genercd  manager 

of  that  paper. 
After  graduating 
from  Hotchkiss 
School  and  Yale 
University,  h  e 
joined  the  Blade 
in  1936  and  spent 
some  time  in 
every  depart- 
ment  of  the 
paper,  until  he 
became  assistant 
to  Stanley  C. 
Speer,  general 
manager. 


Write,  Phone  or  Win 


FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Willi*tn  Block 
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In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


the  Reader’s  Digest  magazine,  staff  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and 


CARROLL  KILPATRICK,  formerly 
with  the  Birmingham  News  and 


Geoffrey  Parsons,  Jr.,  mid-west  cor-  Observer,  has  been  named  North 
respondent,  New  York  Herald-Trib-  Carolina  state  director  of  the  State 

J  -  _ _ -  _ _  tXT _ T17D  A  _ _ A 


une,  and  Robert  M.  Yoder,  Chicago 
Daily  News  columnist,  are  co-authors 


Express,  discussed  modern  trends  in  witn  me  uxrmxngharn  News  ana  coiu.iu 

advertising  at  a  dinner  meeting  of  the  Age-Herald,  has  rejoined  these  papers  of  an  a^cle  entitled  Petolk,  Dic- 
Lockport  Merchants  Association  in  as  Washmgton  correspondent  and  tator  of  Music  in  the  November  issue 
Lockport.  N.  Y.  commentator.  A  graduate  of  the  Uni-  of  the  American  Mercury  magazme. 

V  A.ic  versity  of  Alabama,  Kilpatrick  after  John  David  (Bill)  Cottingham, 

lin  tIv  a  time  with  the  News  and  Age-Herald  Houston  (Tex.)  Post  photographer 

tur  /Ai_\  D _ became  associate  editor  of  the  Mont-  since  1935.  has  taken  a  leave  of 


Workers  Program,  a  WPA  project. 

Russell  S.  Isiminger,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Dorxora  (Pa.)  Herald-American 


tator  of  Music”  in  the  November  issue  resigned  to  become  chief  clerk  of  the 
of  the  American  Mercury  magazine.  Donora  area  draft  board. 


Cottingham,  Joseph  Santley,  Los  Angeles  Exam- 


Houstoxi  (Tex.)  Post  photographer  iner  staff  writer,  is  writing  a  series 
since  1935,  has  taken  a  leave  of  of  articles  on  the  life  of  a  soldier  of 


(xTaf  rtf  iKrt  Mnhilo  fAla  1  Jfonicfor  eiasu<,iai.c  lire  smCC  1900,  lldiS  UUlCll  ct  leave  Vl  Ul  ai  lieiea  Ull  me  me  Ul  a  suiuier  01 

T  n  ac  /tirrtrtfrtv  rtf  QomcTy  Advertiser.  After  finishing  absence  for  active  service  with  the  the  160th  Infantry,  California  National 

f  lu  D  j  Tj  rtV*  Nieman  Fellowship  work  at  Harvard  National  Guard  as  second  lieutenant  Guard,  from  the  inside.  He  is  a 
circulation  for  the  Press  and  Register.  .  -o-a  rtJjfrt,.ioi  imu  -.1 _ _ - _ 


C  Y  Hall  is  citv  manager  (5  the  ^  joined  the  editorial  in  the  111th  observation  squadron.  recruit  in  the  regiment  which  is  soon 


Press. 

Harry  Altshuler,  copy  writer,  pro¬ 
motion  department.  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord,  was  married  to  Miss  Blanche 


staff  of  Newsweek  magazine  in  New 
York,  resigning  this  for  his  latest  con¬ 
nection. 

Edwin  Harnett,  reporter,  Jersey 


James  Mundell,  formerly  copy  boy  fo  ordered  on  active  duty. 


with  the  Hoxiston  (Tex.)  Press,  now  Bill  Cunningham,  sports  writer  and 


is  with  the  photographic  department  columnist,  Boston  (Mass.)  Post,  was 


Ren’delman,  at  PhUadelphia,  Nov.  23.  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal,  and  Mrs. 

,  -  Harnett  are  the  parents  of  a  son. 


of  the  Hoxiston  Post. 


guest  speaker  at  the  annual  United 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Every  Sstmrdsy  Simet  1884 


born  Nov.  23. 


Harold  RainvUle,  formerly  of  the  States  Naval  Torpedo  Station  GoU 
United  Press,  Chicago  bureau,  and  League  banquet  at  Newport,  R.  I, 


more  recently  press  contact  man  for  Nov.  25. 


try  Ssturdsy  Sine*  1884  Victor  Lane,  assistant  sports  editor,  Governor-Elect  Dwight  Green  of  Hugh  J.  Golden,  city  hall  and  polit- 

Union  City  (N,  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch,  Illinois,  and  Mrs.  Rainville  are  the  ical  reporter.  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Her- 
'  convalescing  in  North  Hudson  Hos-  parents  of  a  son,  Roger,  bom  Nov.  18  aid  News,  and  Mrs.  Golden  are  the 

pital,  following  a  paralytic  stroke.  at  Washington  Boulevard  Hospital,  parents  of  a  daughter,  Patricia,  bom 

R  ;  Fred  Kraft,  Jr.,  copyreader  for  the  Chicago.  at  the  Union  Hospital,  Nov.  13. 

El  Weight  Bkowm,  Prtsidttu  Sacramento  (Cal.)  Union  for  18  Steffan  Andrews,  formerly  on  the  Harold  Keen,  San  Diego  (Cal.) 


tncMini  The  Journaiistt  merged  1907;  ffiwstaper^ 
dm,  merged  1925;  T/U  Fourth  Estate^  mergeo  1927 
Titles  Peteoted,  Registered  Contents  Copyrighted 
The  editor  &  PUBLISHER  CX»MPANY.  Inc. 
Jahei  Weight  Beowm,  President 
James  Weight  Beown,  Je.,  Pice-President 
Chaeles  B.  Geoohes,  Treasurer 
_ Chas.  T.  Stvaet,  Secretary _ 


Sacramento 


months,  has  been  promoted  to  city  staff  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 


at  the  Union  Hospital,  Nov.  13. 

Harold  Keen,  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
Tribune-Sun  editorial  staff  and  Mrs. 


General  O^es: 

Seventeenth  Floor  did  Timei  Building 
42nd  Street  End  Broedwiy,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Telephones: 

BRyent  9-3052,  305.3.  3054,  3055  end  3056 
A  Neweeafee  foe  Makees  of  Newsfafees 


has  joined  the  Salt  Lake  Telegram  as  Keen  announce  the  birth  of  a  daugh- 


Everett  R.  Spencer  Jr.,  reporter,  reporter. 


Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  is  on  the  Charles  W.  Campbell,  Salt  Lake 


ter,  Lorraine  Judith,  Nov.  26. 

Stuart  Wells,  former  assistant  chief 


U.S.S.  Illinois  for  active  training  with  Tribune  reporter,  has  been  ordered  to  of  the  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Times  News 


the  U.  S.  Navy.  report  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Fran-  Bureau,  has  succeeded  Bart  Sheridan 

Reginald  L.  Wood,  formerly  man-  cisco  Dec.  1  for  extended  active  duty  as  head  of  this  service.  Sheridan  re¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Kingsport  (Tenn.)  with  the  army.  Mr.  Campbell  holds  cently  accepted  a  position  with  Life 


Aetbi'e  T.  Robb,  Editor;  Waeeen  L.  Bassett, 
Idanacini  Editor;  Robeet  U.  Beown,  News  Editor; 
Waltee  E.  Schneidee,  Associate  Editor;  John  J. 
Clouchee,  Stefhen  j.  Monchae,  Jace  Peice, 
Feane  Feblman  Mes.  S.  L.  Daee,  Librarian. 


CioJcHEi.'  Srerutn  f.  mVncTaeT  Jace  PEici;  Times  and  for  the  past  four  years  a  a  reserve  commission  as  second  lie 
Feane  Feblman  Mes.  S.  L.  Daee,  Librarian.  member  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  bu-  tenant  in  the  quartermaster’s  corps. 

James  Weight  Beown,  Je.,  PMisher:  Chaeles  B  yeau  of  the  Associated  Press,  has  been  Woodward  D.  Cannon  has  be 
Gioomes.  General  Manater;  Cbarles  T.  Stuaet,  .  e  j  x  xu  i  t.*  v 

Advertisini  Director;  Josiar  B.  Keeney,  Marketing  transferred  to  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  named  head  of  the  copy  desk  on  1 
^  Risearck  Manater;  G^ucs  H.  Steate,  Circula-  bureau.  Salt  Lake  Telegram. 

Hon  Manager;  Louis  A.  Fontaine,  Classified  Man-  tt  ^  t 

ojer;  John  Johnson,  Placement  Manater. _  Harry  Mayo  has  been  named  as-  Ellis  Hollums,  executive  edit 


with  the  army.  Mr.  Campbell  holds  cently  accepted  a  position  with  Life 
a  reserve  commission  as  second  lieu-  magazine  in  New  York  City. 


and  Research  Manater;  Geoege  H.  Steate,  Circula-  bureau.  J.nl 

tien  Manater;  Louie  A.  Fontaine,  Classified  Man- 

ater;  John  Johnson,  Placement  Manater. _  Harry  Mayo  has  been  named  as-  Ellis 

WaskinttoH,  D.  C.  Bureau.  Geneeal  Peess  Associa-  sistant  city  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Miami  i 

rC-A7lV.jTF,:r‘SSrui::¥S:S:::i  Wfer  R,dlke  tranter,  from  apaakar 

MetropolitEB  1080. _  the  City  desk  to  the  courthouse  run.  Lemon  ( 

Chicago  Bueeau,  921  London  GuaranUe  and  Acci-  Eddie  Halloran  moves  from  Court-  NoV  26 

ko,”'  to  -vvrito-  “ck  WiUiams  has  ^ 

Haeet  K.  Slace.  Adoerttsint  Representatioe.  taken  over  the  Post  s  Seen  and  . 

Pacific  Coast  Correspondents;  Camfbell  Watson,  Heard”  Column. 


tenant  in  the  quartermaster  s  corps.  Owens  Wood,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 

Woodward  D.  Cannon  has  been  Herald  reporter  and  photographer, 
named  head  of  the  copy  desk  on  the  has  been  appointed  on  the  faculty  for 


bureau.  Salt  Lake  Telegram.  the  annual  Spartanburg  County  Adult 

Harry  Mayo  has  been  named  as-  Ellis  Hollums,  executive  editor.  Continuation  School.  ^  He  has  been 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  was  the  guest  assigned  “Photography”  classes. 
Post.  Walter  Radtke  transfers  from  speaker  at  a  meeting  of  the  Greater  Paul  B.  Williams,  editor,  Utico 


Post.  Walter  Radtke  transfers  from  speaker  at  a  meeting  of  the  Greater 
the  city  desk  to  the  courthouse  run.  Lemon  City-Edison  Civic  Association, 


born  6771.  Geoege  A.  Beandenbuec,  Editor, 
Haeet  K.  Blace,  Adoertisint  Representatioe. 
Pacific  Coast  Corretpondenu;  Camfbell  Wation, 
8132  Derby  Slrr/(,Berkeley,  CeI.,  Telephon,;  Thorn- 
weII  S557;  Ken  Tatloe,  1215  North  Hobart  Bout., 
Loo  Angeles  Tdepbone,  HemptteEd  5722. _ 


jmon  City-Edison  Civic  Association,  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  addressed  a 
ov.  26.  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Institute  of 

.  J.  J  ,  .  .  International  Affairs  in  Montreal  last 

.'".i  J  n  .ttend«l  by  Uto 


vwxvwAx  vrw^x  a  vroi.  o  ciaava  u  m  ,  /TXT*  \  av  woa  uy  w  Aiwa 

Heard”  column.  employees  of  the  Sheboygan  (Wis )  representatives  of  the 

Howard  Graham,  photographer-  toTonS  thebediS!  C.  E.  Br?[ight^  warcLf^an^AmSin'relati^^^ 
reporter,  formerly  associated  with  the  was  the  surprised  recipient  of  a  Canadian-American  relations. 


8^.  sir  F^ndl^:  ^.M."on*e;  Warrensburg  (Mo  )  Star-Journal  is  42^50  oil  painting  of  himself, 

Sutter  1393;  end  Pbilif  Bisiell,  Western  Pacific  now  a  member  01  the  editorial  Staff  u-Urt-r  W  TOrtrtrl  rt,l:4,rtf  ir 

BuiUint,  Loo  Angde.,  Telephone  Protpect  5319.  of  the  Sedalia  (Mo.)  Capital.  Rotert  W.  Reed  news  echtor,  K 

Lenden  Q|(rr;  Veea  Chanolee,  7  St.  Mnrtin,  Mewi,  r'rtrt-rtrt  Ai-  _  ^  Cxty  Star,  and  its  military  CC 

TrEfnigEr  Squnre.  London,  w.  C.  2,  EngUnd.  Tele-  George  Akerson,  former  reporter  rnentator,  has  been  made  chairmar 
phone:  Temple  Ber  3006. _  and  rewrite  man  on  the  Boston  Trav-  rU-  riatirtnal  iJafanca  fommittaa 


Rotert  W.  Reed  news  editor,  Kan-  ^  Fo^S^e^g,  uZZ  fori2  m^onfc 
sag  Cxty  Star,  and  its  milita^  com-  ^  lieutenant  in  the 

rnentator,  has  been  made  chairman  of  .  p  ® 


Kenneth  F.  Sauer,  oil  editor, 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle,  has  reported 
to  Fort  Snelling,  Minn.,  for  12  months 


?•,  Jo"*"**"'  eler,  has  been  appointed  a  cadet  lieu- 


c-o  OukE  MEinichi,  Ouke,  Jaded  end  James  Sbeh,  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

P.  O.  Box  107,  Chung  King,  Chins.  _ I  tenant  at  me  wnicago  oc 

biSFLAT  .Adveetisihg  rste,  effective  Dec.  1,  1937  nautics  in  GlenvieW,  Ill. 
85c  per  sgste  line  or  series  of  insertions  si  follows  Alav  R  Criflfin  rtifw 


tenant  at  the  Chicago  School  of  Aero- 


Lioes 
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Times 

Times 
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22 

j  '^L^  ^  Griffin,  city  editor,  Phila-  committee  of  World  War  veterans 
delphxa  Record,  is  taking  a  two  to  had  charge  of  a  flag  presenta- 


the  national  defense  committee.  Mis-  Army  Reserve  Corps, 
souri  Department,  American  Legion.  Bull,  city  editor,  Camden 

•c-jj-  EE  •  u  -  i  *  j-x  V  (N.  J.)  Post,  returned  to  his  desk  this 
Edffie  Meisburpr,  state  editor,  Kan-  after  recovering  from  injuries 

g  Cxty  Jour^l  was  ^airman  of  a  ^  his  home  recently. 


The  angle  column  forty-two  line  rate  maker  card  at 


three  months  leave  of  absence  begin¬ 
ning  Dec.  1.  Mr.  Griffin  will  go  to 
Arizona  for  a  rest  and  a  physical 
check-up. 

Captain  Roy  C.  Flannagan,  of  the 


which  had  charge  of  a  flag  presenta-  _  Dynan,  who  graduated  from 
tion  at  St.  Elizabeth’s  Church  Dec.  8.  Rockhurst  College  in  Kansas  City 


a  cost  of  822,  per  w«»k  earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a  62  news  staff  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 

time  basis  as  any  other  schedule,  namely,  8182  per  at  t  j  „  xJ 


pan:  8103  half  page;  857  quarter  page.  *Quarter, 
ei^th  and  sixteenth  pages  must  be  on  definite  copy  nite  leave  of  absence  Dec.  4  tO  join 
P-®’^**'®' — 5 - — - p - ^ - —  the  staff  of  the  Virginia  National 


.  .  ’  _  ,  ,  to  extended  active  duty  with  the  U.  S. 

Captain  Roy  C.  Flannagan  of  the  ^^my,  attached  to  the  Fifth  airbase 
news  staff  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  g^oup  at  Fort  Douglas,  Utah.  Mr. 
News  Leader,  was  graiUed  an  indefi-  Christensen  holds  a  reserve  commis- 


XT  t.-  rti  /v.  •  i  ..  J..  in  1934,  has  left  a  position  as  rewrite 

ti  "'an  on  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  to 
Salt  Lake  Tribune  has  been  ordered 


Wedding  Bells 


Classified  Rates:  90c  per  sgste  line  one  time,  70c 

pet  sgste  line  four  times. _ 

Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  sgste  line  one  time; 
40c  per  sgste  line  four  times  (count  five  words  to 

the  line). _ 

SuBscEiFTioN  Rates:  By  msil  psysbie  in  sdvsnce 
United  Ststes  snd  Isisnd  Possessions,  84  per  yesr; 
Csnsds,  84.50;  Foreign.  85. _ 


Guard,  as  an  officer  of  the  special 
school  of  officer-candidates,  to  be  con- 


sion  as  captain.  _ _ _ _ 

Leslie  Midgley  has  resigned  as  city  ARNOLD  B.  C.  DIBBLE,  staff  corre- 


editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  spondent  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  for 


SuBscEiFTioN  Rates:  By  msil  psysbie  in  sdvsnce  Harry  L.  Wadell,  assistant  news  named  acting  city  editor. 

United  Ststes  snd  Isisnd  Possessions,  84  per  yesr;  editor,  Buffalo  Evening  News,  partic-  ^  ^  , 

Csnsds  84.50;  ^reign.  85. - j  ^  ^  Bill  Sadlier,  Veteran  Ncui  Orleans 

Club  Rates:  The  club  rstes  sre  spplicsbie  to  ..-.j  l,,,  xV,„  Maa,  VavL  QroXa  R.,rtL.rt,.o  rfcm  photographer,  IS  back  at  WOrk 

Sll  subscriptions  in  sny  one  orgsnizstion— whether  sored  by  the  New  York  State  Bankers  ,  f 

paid  for  by  the  company  or  individuaia.  Three  Association  and  dealing  with  the  pub-  ^  appenaeciomy. 

subvcriptioos  to  sepsrste  Addresses  f«  one  yesr  esch  relations  problem  of  banks  Charles  “Pie”  Dufour,  sports  writer 

or  one  tubtenDUon  for  three  yeara,  $10;  five  or  more  ^  iciawwip  v*  vaiuva.  e  xi«  at  ^  i  xx  iT  •  j 

aubteriptioni  la  one  group  to  different  addreitea  for  John  Oliver,  sports  editor,  Rich-  iVeu?  UrleOrtis  Item,  nas  resigned 


News.  George  Sutherland,  formerly  the  United  Press,  to  Miss  Louise  Co*, 
assistant  editorial  writer,  has  been  former  reporter  for  the  Fort  Worth 


(Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  Nov.  22  m 


Bill  Sadlier,  veteran  New  Orleans  Fort  Worth. 

em  photographer,  is  back  at  work  DeWolfe,  manager  of  the 


ter  an  appendectomy.  Branch  (Mich.)  county  bureau  of  the 

Charles  “Pie”  Dufour,  sports  writer  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot,  to 


subscriptions  in  one  group  to  different  Addresses  for 


of  the  New  Orleans  Item,  has  resigned  Margaret  Doll,  of  Coldwater  (Mich.) 


;Si%"vryeVrsW“o9^rdii"&ub“^^^^^  mond  (Va.)  News  Leader,  has  been  to  handle  a  brewery  radio  sports  pro-  Nov.  29. 


the  »me  b»it~nemely  three  dolUre  each. 


transferred  to  the  universal  copy  desk. 


¥*“‘>%Li”‘®  .Assodst^  Busineu  Pspers^  Adver-  He  has  been  Succeeded  as  sports  edi- 
UHng  rederition  of  Amencs.  National  EditonsI  .  u  n  tiru  e  1 


Charles  H.  Cochrane,  Bangor  (Me.) 


Assodttion,  Nations!  Better  Business  Bureaus  and  tor  by  Ben  Wharman,  formerly 
tke  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  with  an  svtrsge  sports  Writer  for  the  News  Leader, 
aadited  net  paid  “A.  B.  C.”  every  Ssturdsy  circula-  r.  —  t 

lion  at  followt:  Roy  Wade,  managmg  editor,  Au 


William  C.  Edwards  recently  re-  Daily  News  stereotype  department,  to 
signed  as  editor  of  the  Edinburg  Miss  Ann  Griflin  of  Bangor,  Nov.  30. 


Sis  Monthi 

Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dii- 

tributioD 

June  30. 1940 . 

12.403 

13,333 

1939 . 

12,726 

13.783 

•* 

1938 . 

12,360 

13,313 

1937 . 

11.482 

13,751 

1936 . 

10,778 

11.801 

“ 

1935 . 

10,225 

11.333 

•• 

1934 . 

9.359 

10,592 

•• 

1933 . 

8,796 

10.320 

•* 

1988 . 

9.920 

10.967 

1981 . 

18.497 

11.569 

•• 

1930 . 

10X16 

12.216 

1929 . 

9,878 

11,106 

(Tex.)  Daily  American.  Ralph  D.  ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Hoyt 
Snowball  succeeded  Edwards  on  the  Ewing,  Nov.  21,  at  Gary. 


sports  writer  for  the  News  Leader.  (Tex.)  Hidalgo  County  News  to  be-  Horace  B.  Ward,  Gary  (Ind.)  Post- 

Roy  Wade,  managing  editor,  Austin  executive  manager  of  the  O^ssa  Tribune,  to  Henrietta  Ewing,  daugh- 

(Tex.)  Tribune,  has  resigned  to  take  Daily  Americmi.  Ralph  D.  ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Hoyt 

a  position  with  the  state.  Snowball  succeeded  Edwards  on  the  Ewing,  Nov.  21,  at  Gary. 

Paul  Miller,  chief  of  the  Philadel-  R.  Park  Breck,  reporter,  Philadel¬ 
phia  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press  Howard  Rowley,  Associated  Press  phia  Evening  Bulletin,  to  Miss  Jeanne 

who  underwent  a  successful  operation  traffic  representative  of  the  Jackson  Dowle,  of  Warwick,  Bermuda,  at 

for  a  throat  affliction  at  Bryn  Mawr  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot,  received  Rosemont,  Pa.,  Nov.  7. 

Hosnital  Nov.  21.  was  dischareed  as  a  severe  cuts  and  bruises  Nov.  28  when  lur.VB  lur... tr j _ -e  ska  Part 


R.  Park  Breck,  reporter,  Philadel- 
Howard  Rowley,  Associated  Press  phia  Evening  Bulletin,  to  Miss  Jeanne 


for  a  throat  affliction  at  Bryn  Mawr 
Hospital  Nov.  21,  was  discharged  as  a 
patient  and  has  resumed  his  post. 

Alfred  Prowitt,  Chicago  Daily  News 
copyreader,  is  the  author  of  “The  Bor¬ 
rowed  Timers”  in  the  November  issue 


Miss  Maurine  Harder,  of  the  Fort 


his  automobUe  folli^  with  a  truck  (Teirsi:r-TeUgrar:  ad.er- 

near  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich.  ^  Chalmers  Gaf- 

Carl  G.  'Uiompson,  Jr 


cently  a  member  of  the  reportorial  agency,  recently. 


ford,  member  of  a  Chicago  advertising 


li* 
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for  DECEMBER  7.  1940 


Daily  Wins  Dispute 
With  Pressmen 

Reading,  Penn.,  Dec.  2 — When  a 
morning  newspaper  is  acquired  by  the 
ownership  of  an  afternoon  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  same  field  and  the  com¬ 
bination  brought  under  single  man¬ 
agement,  is  the  ownership  compelled 
to  recognize  and  observe  two  iden¬ 
tical  contracts  that  had  been  entered 
into  by  the  individual  newspapers 
with  the  same  union  prior  to  con¬ 
solidation? 

An  answer  to  this  question  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Rev.  Edward  A.  De- 
vine,  Reading  churchman  presiding 
as  chairman  of  a  local  arbitration 
board  in  an  involved  controversy  be¬ 
tween  the  Reading  Pressmen’s  Union 
and  the  Reading  Eagle  and  Times. 
The  arbitrators  handed  down  a  de¬ 
cision  here  recently,  upheld  the  con¬ 
tention  of  the  newspaper  management 
in  all  four  issues  into  which  the  dis¬ 
pute  was  resolved.  The  award  thus 
denied  a  union  contention  for  two 
“minimum”  crews  for  a  consolidated 
press  operation  out  of  which  grew 
suspension  of  both  morning  and  af¬ 
ternoon  publications  May  30  and  31. 

Briefs  Submitfed 

Briefs  and  oral  arguments  were 
placed  before  the  chairman  in  a  se¬ 
ries  of  hearings  that  reached  a  con¬ 
clusion  Sept.  4.  The  language  of  the 
award  summarized  the  four  issues  in 
the  following  language: 

“1.  Is  the  Reading  Eagle  Company 
required  to  employ  two  separate  crews 
to  print  two  newspapers  at  one  time, 
or  may  it  print  two  newspapers  simul¬ 
taneously  with  a  single  crew  so  long 
as  the  number  of  men  conforms  to  the 
minimum  requirements  under  the 
manning  table  of  its  formal  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  union? 

“2.  Does  the  Reading  Eagle  Com¬ 
pany  have  any  obligations  under  the 
contract  of  the  union  with  the  Reading 
Times  Publishing  Company? 

“3.  What,  imder  the  facts  of  the 
case,  were  the  working  conditions 
prevailing  prior  to  the  time  the  dif¬ 
ferences  arose? 

4.  Is  the  union  entitled  to  reim¬ 
bursement  for  moneys  paid  to  two 
extra  men  under  protest 
In  each  question  the  arbitrator  up¬ 
held  the  position  of  the  newspapers. 

The  controversy,  one  of  interpre¬ 
tation  of  contractual  provisions,  de¬ 
veloped  following  acquisition  of  the 
Reading  Times,  morning,  by  the  Read¬ 
ing  Eagle,  an  afternoon  publication. 
Consolidation  occurred  Jan.  27,  1940, 
and  with  the  approach  of  Memorial 
Day,  management  announced  that 
both  Eagle  and  Times  would  be  pub- 
lisdied  simultaneously  as  morning 
newspapers  for  the  holiday. 
Management’s  plan  contemplated 


printing  the  two  separate  and  distinct 
newspapers  in  one  press  run,  the 
Eagle  delivering  from  one  end  of  the 
press  and  the  Times  from  the  other. 

The  union  contended  that  two 
“minimum”  crews,  or  14  men,  were 
required  under  a  manning  table  sec¬ 
tion  of  its  contract.  This  section 
specified  a  “minimum”  crew  of  seven 
journeymen  for  any  press  operation, 
the  number  increasing  with  additional 
press  units  used.  The  union  con¬ 
tended  that  by  reason  of  printing  two 
newspapers,  even  though  in  a  simul¬ 
taneous  operation,  two  “minimum” 
crews  were  necessary. 

The  Eagle  and  Times  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  H.  R.  Corwin,  of  Harris¬ 
burg,  with  Thomas  Etzrodt,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  a  representative  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Pressmen’s  Union,  appear¬ 
ing  for  the  pressmen. 

■ 

NOMINEES  ANNOUNCED 

The  nominating  committee  of  the 
Newspaper  Representatives  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Chicago  has  designated  the 
tollowing  nominees  as  the  “regular 
ticket”  to  be  voted  upon  at  the  annual 
meeting,  Dec.  10:  R.  Heath  Davis, 
J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son,  president;  J.  E. 
Lutz,  vice-president;  D.  L.  Worthing¬ 
ton,  Williams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer, 
secretary;  and  H.  E.  Scheerer,  treas¬ 
urer. 


FRONT 


New  Enchand's 

ford  banks 
total  S179.696,- 
000  for  the  first 
10  months  of 
1940.  That’s  up 
6%  over  1959. 
which  was  14% 
over  1958. 

New  Bedford 
folks  are  work¬ 
ing,  and  the 
front  yard  is 
pretty  well 
kept. 

Needs  a  few  new  things,  of  course. 
I'erhaps  you  make  ’em. 

NEW  BEDFORD 

^tanbarb^tEiimefi 

morning  mercury 

AT at  tonal  Reprcsmtatives 
Gilman,  Nicoll  and  Ruthman 


CAREY  ORR  HURT 

Carey  Orr,  Chicago  Tribune  car¬ 
toonist,  broke  two  bones  in  his  right 
arm,  Dec.  2,  in  a  fall  on  an  icy  walk  in 
front  of  his  home  in  Wilmette,  Ill. 
Mr.  Orr,  whose  arm  will  be  in  a  cast 
for  about  three  weeks,  said  the  acci¬ 
dent  probably  would  prevent  use  of 
the  arm  in  drawing  cartoons  for  a 
month  or  so. 


Policeman  Sloan 
Absolves  Early 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  2 — James 
M.  Sloan,  New  York  City  policeman 
who  was  injured  in  Pennsylvania  Sta¬ 
tion  when  he  came  into  contact  with 
Presidential  Secretary  Stephen  Early 
while  carrying  out  his  sergeant’s  order 
to  prevent  any  person,  newspapermen 
included,  from  boarding  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  train,  has  written  Early  absolv¬ 
ing  him  from  any  blame  for  the  acci¬ 
dent. 

“It  was,  of  course,  clear  to  me  that 
concern  on  my  behalf  was  of  no  im¬ 
portance  to  those  who  sought  to  make 
use  of  me  for  party  politics,”  the  Ne^ro 
policeman  wrote. 

Sloan  agreed  that  Early  was  acting 
within  his  rights  when  he  sought  to 
lead  newspapermen  through  the  lines, 
but  the  policeman  explained  he  was 
acting  under  orders  from  his  superior 
officer  and  had  no  discretion.  He  asked 
Secretary  Early  to  “count  the  whole 
thing  as  an  accident  that  happened 
void  of  all  malice.” 


TAX  RULING 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  2 — Clean 
Times  Publishing  Company  of  Clean, 
N.  Y.,  was  a  personal  holding  com¬ 
pany  in  1937  and  is  subject  to  in¬ 
come  tax  payment  of  $8,011.89,  plus 
penalty  of  $801.19  for  failure  to  file  a 
personal  holding  company  income  tax 
return,  the  U.  S.  Board  of  Tax  Appeals 
has  ruled.  The  company  contended 
its  charter  and  the  laws  of  the  State 
rf  New  York  prevented  it  from  being 
a  personal  holding  company,  but  the 
Board  answered  that  those  circum¬ 
stances  are  ignored  when  the  factors 
set  up  in  the  Revenue  Act  to  describe 
such  an  entity  are  found  to  exist. 


O'  MORE  CIRCULATION 
o  EVEN  AT 


50Z 


INCREASE 


IN  PRICE  PER  COPY 


Since  last  December  we  note  the 
following  basic  increases: 


Circulation  Price 

^3c 

2c. 

Circulation  Increase 

3887  ABC 

(no  premlams. 
no  induce- 

VO 

ments)  (3  mos. 

averse  July-  2880  P.O.' 

Advertising  Increase 

50% 

CLAREMOHT  DAILY  EAGLE 

Lincoln  O'Brien,  Publisher 

CLAREMONT,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

National  Representative — ^The  Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency 
New  York  —  Boston  —  Chicago  —  Detroit 


Dr.  Crane  Knows 
How  To  Interest  People 

“Hit  ’Em  Where  They  Live” 

is  his  psychological  formula.  The 
average  American  docs  NOT  live  in 
Congress  or  the  White  House,  or  in 
the  ritzy  Social  Set  <ir  in  Wall  Street.  ! 
Neither  d(x;s  he  live  on  European 
battlefields! 

He  lives  in  his  Home. 

He  lives  in  his  place  of  Business. 

If  young,  he  lives  in  his  School. 

He  lives  in  his  Church  and  Social 
Organizations. 


He  lives  in  his  own  Skin!  With 
his  personal  worries,  aches  and 
pains  I 


THE  BUCKSHOT  TECHNIQUE 

To  make  more  sure  of  striking  those 
basic  interests  of  every  reader  every 
week.  Dr.  Crane  uses  the  shotgun  pre¬ 
scription,  thus  obtaining  variety  while 
covering  five  basic  instincts.  Each 
week  his  column  offers  dramatic,  real- 
life  “Case  Records  of  a  Psychologist” 
by  the  following  formula: 

ONE  case  on  how  to  improve  your 
personality  and  change  from 
a  wallflower  to  the  life  of 
the  party. 

ONE  case  on  business  problems, 
including  employment,  train¬ 
ing  workers,  advertising,  and 
selling. 

TWO  cases  on  love  and  marriage. 
These  are  real  and  vital, 
for  they  are  taken  right  out 
of  the  homes  of  Americans. 

ONE  case  on  child  behavior  prob¬ 
lems,  of  interest  to  parents, 
teachers,  and  business  men. 

ONE  case  on  worries,  neurotic  ail¬ 
ments,  fears,  and  other  fac¬ 
tors  causing  nervous  break¬ 
downs. 

ECONOMY  PLUS  COVERAGE 

Eilitors  who  wish  to  cover  these  five 
big  fields  of  human  intcicst  in  a  single 
daily  column  and  at  a  single  column 
price  will  find  Dr.  Crane’s  “Case 
Records”  perfect  for  such  purposes. 
It  is  illustrated  by  a  new  mat  every 
day  to  avoid  the  monotony  of  a  col¬ 
umnist’s  picturcl 

Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc. 

520  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinon 
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Atwood  Soys 
No  Apologies  For 
Press  Are  Needed 

Gannett  Editor  States 
Editors  Should  Leap 
To  Newspapers'  Defense 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  2 — Editors 
should  leap  to  “instant  and  forth¬ 
right  defense”  of  newspapers  when 
they  are  attacked,  M.  V.  Atwood,  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers  said  today  in  closing  the  semi¬ 
annual  conference  of  Group  editors. 

No  one  has  any  cause  to  apologize 
for  the  newspaper  of  today  despite 
admitted  imperfections,  he  said,  and 
added  that  the  least  any  editor  can  do 
is  to  speak  up  whether  his  paper  is 
attacked  by  some  enemy  or  by  an 
honest  but  misled  critic. 

Mr.  Atwood  cited  the  Dies  “White 
Paper”  which  recorded  the  wail  of 
Germany’s  Transocean  News  Service 
that  it  couldn’t  persuade  American 
newspapers  to  accept  the  service.  Pa¬ 
triotism  aside,  he  said,  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  succumb  to  the  offer  of  a  free 
news  service  is  not  great  when  a 
newspaper  is  able  to  pay  its  bills  and 
show  a  profit. 

“The  thing  which  has  enabled  the 
newspaper  to  improve  its  service,” 
he  said,  “is  that  it  has  become  more 
prosperous.” 

Critics  in  Three  Classes 
Newspaper  critics  were  divided  into 
three  classes  by  the  speaker — officials 
who  do  not  like  criticism,  profes¬ 
sional  men  who  can’t  understand  why 
a  newspaper  doesn’t  present  more 
technically  phrased  news,  and  intel¬ 
lectuals  whose  contacts  with  practical, 
every  day  life  are  not  very  close. 

Despite  the  fact  that  these  three 
groups  are  numerically  small,  Mr.  At¬ 
wood  described  them  as  vocal,  not  to 
be  ignored.  He  raised  the  question 
as  to  whether  newspapers  do  not 
need  explanation  rather  than  defense. 
In  that  connection  he  pointed  to  the 
common  misconception  as  to  the  line 
drawn  between  editorial  expression 
and  the  handling  of  news.  Secretary 
Ickes’  chortling  over  the  alleged  de¬ 
cline  in  newspaper  power  because 
Mr.  Roosevelt  had  been  elected  and 
re-elected  in  the  face  of  press  oppo¬ 
sition,  drew  the  retort  that  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  had  close  to  99%  of  newspaper 
support  so  far  as  presentation  of  his 
cause  in  the  news  columns  was  con¬ 
cerned. 

“When  we  speak  up  for  newspa¬ 
pers,”  Mr.  Atwood  told  the  editors, 
“we  are  not  speaking  up  only  for 
our  bread  and  butter  but  for  just 
about  everything  that  Americans  hold 
dear.  It  is  not  mere  fine  language  of 
special  pleaders  when  we  say  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  is  a  basic  freedom — 
the  basic  freedom  without  which  no 
other  freedom  can  long  exist.” 

INDICT  ATTACKER 

The  Grand  Jury  at  Taylorville,  Ill., 
has  returned  an  indictment  against 
James  E.  Smith,  30,  farmer,  on  a 
charge  of  assault  with  intent  to  kill 
Edward  N.  Thompson,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  reporter.  The  in¬ 
dictment  charged  Smith  struck 
Thompson  over  the  head  with  a  gun, 
inflicting  injuries  which  caused  loss 
of  Thompson’s  left  eye.  Thompson, 
who  was  returning  from  the  Notre 
Darae-Illinois  football  game  at  Cham¬ 
paign,  said  he  drove  hk  automobile 
off  a  state  highway  to  sleep  and  Smith 
accused  him  of  trespass.  Before  the 
indictment  was  returned,  Thompson 
wa.s  dismissed  at  a  Taylorville  hos¬ 
pital  and  appeared  as  a  Grand  Jury 
witness.  He  has  returned  to  his  desk. 


Journalism  Schools, 
Teachers  to  Meet 

A  symposium  on  foreign  news  cover¬ 
age  in  which  representatives  of  the 
three  principal  news  services  will  par¬ 
ticipate  will  be  a  feature  of  the  biennial 
joint  convention  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Schools  and  Departments 
of  Journalism  and  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Teachers  of  Journalism  to  be 
held  Dec.  27-29  at  the  Hotel  New 
Yorker,  New  York. 

The  AASDJ  will  be  entertained  Fri¬ 
day,  Dec.  27,  at  luncheon  at  Columbia 
University’s  Faculty  House  by  Dean 
Carl  W.  Ackerman  after  a  morning 
meeting.  Elmo  C.  Roper  will  speak  on 
“Sampling  Public  Opinion”  and  Albert 
Boni  on  “The  Preservation  of  Period¬ 
icals  by  Microbooks”  at  the  afternoon 
session.  This  session  will  be  followed 
by  a  buffet  supper  with  Colonel  Julius 
Ochs  Adler  and  Arthur  Sulzberger,  of 
the  New  York  Times,  as  hosts. 

The  AATJ’s  two-day  meeting  will 
get  under  way  Saturday  morning. 
A.  V.  Miller,  business  manager.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  will  speak  on 
“Newspaper  Publishing  in  1940”  and 
Arthur  'T.  Robb,  editor  of  Editor  & 
Publisher,  will  talk  on  “Elducation  for 
Journalism.”  A  luncheon  will  follow 
at  the  University  Faculty  Club  of  New 
York  University.  Both  groups  will 
be  entertained  at  a  cocktail  party  by 
Editor  &  Publisher  in  its  offices  Satur¬ 
day  from  5  to  7. 

The  foreign  news  symposium  will 
be  presented  Saturday  at  2  p.m.  Speak¬ 
ers  will  be  DeWitt  Mackenzie,  AP 
foreign  affairs  expert,  on  “Understand¬ 
ing  the  Problems  of  the  Foreign  Cor¬ 
respondent”;  Miles  Vaughn,  U.P.  night 
editor,  “News  from  the  Far  East”;  Dr. 
Ernesto  Montenegro,  formerly  of  La 
Nacion,  Buenos  Aires,  “Human  In¬ 
terest  News  from  South  America”; 
J.  C.  Oestreicher,  INS  director  of  for¬ 
eign  service,  “Foreign  News  and  the 
INS,”  and  Kenneth  Downs,  former 
'nead  of  the  INS  Paris  bureau,  “The 
First  Phase  of  the  War.” 

■ 

Payments  to  Draftees 
Are  Not  "Wages" 

Employer  payments  to  employes 
who  are  called  up  for  military  service 
do  not  constitute  wages  within  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York  State  Unem¬ 
ployment  Insurance  Law  and  there¬ 
fore  no  employer  contributions  to  the 
unemployment  insurance  fimd  need 
be  paid  on  them,  it  was  recently  an¬ 
nounced  by  Frieda  S.  Miller,  Indus¬ 
trial  Commisioner,  according  to  a 
recent  bulletin  of  the  NYSPA. 

The  Commissioner’s  ruling  covers 
payment  made  “by  employers,  to,  or 
in  behalf  of,  persons  who  are  actively 
engaged  in  military  services,  either  as 
members  of  the  National  Guard,  as 
member  of  the  reserves,  as  draftees 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Selective 
Training  and  Service  Act,  or  with  any 
comparable  military  unit.” 

“It  must  be  clear,”  declared  Com¬ 
missioner  Miller,  “that  employer  pay¬ 
ments  to  persons  performing  military 
services  cannot  be  considered  as  con¬ 
stituting  compensation  ‘for  employ¬ 
ment.’ 

“Such  payments  by  an  employer  are 
not  predicated  upon  past  or  future 
services,  but  are  dictated  by  patriotic 
motives.  They  must  be  considered  as 
flowing  from  the  employer’s  desire  to 
bear  a  share  in  the  common  effort 
represented  by  the  Defense  Program. 

“Of  course,”  continued  the  Com¬ 
missioner,  “the  above  ruling  applies 
only  to  such  payments  as  are  made 
by  the  employer  without  any  con¬ 
tractual  obligation  to  do  so.  The  rul¬ 
ing  does  not  apply  if,  under  the  terms 
of  the  contract  of  employment,  the 
employer  has  obligated  himself  to 
make  such  payments.” 


Clayton  Rand  Tells 
Story  of  Editing 
In  Small  Town 

His  Book  "Ink  on  My  Hands" 

A  Vivid  Recital  of 
Country  Journalism 

When  Clayton  Rand,  as  a  young 
lawyer,  stumbled  into  the  newspaper 
business  in  a  small  Mississippi  town, 
he  didn’t  know,  according  to  his  own 
admission,  “a  stick  from  a  galley,  type 
lice  from  a  hell  box,  nor  leads  from 
a  stone.”  How  he  learned  and  pro¬ 
gressed  and  prospered  is  the  story  he 
tells  in  “Ink  on  My  Hands,”  recently 
published  by  Carrick  and  Evans 
($3.00).  The  book  has  a  foreword 
by  William  Allen  White. 

Extolls  Community  Papers 
If  either  the  existence  or  importance 
of  the  country  newspaper  ever  needed 
justification,  “Ink  on  My  Hands” 
would  supply  it,  for  it  shows  how  in¬ 
extricably  the  destiny  of  a  small  com¬ 
munity  is  bound  up  with  the  com¬ 
munity  newspaper. 

Editor  Rand  started  his  journalistic 
career  toward  the  end  of  the  first 
World  War  when  he  acquired  the 
Neshoba  Democrat,  a  Mississippi 
weekly.  His  problems  were  typical. 
As  a  business  man  he  had  to  make  his 
paper  pay  but  he  knew  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  about  equipment,  operating  costs, 
or  advertising  rates.  His  shop  was 
primitive,  in  fact,  he  refers  to  it  as 
“junk.”  The  press  was  an  old  Country 
Campbell  that  groaned,  and  wheezed 
and  was  insecurely  anchored. 

Fortunately  the  new  owner  was  in¬ 
telligent  and  imaginative.  He  was 
also  lucky  in  his  friends  and  co¬ 
workers.  A  kindly  paper  salesman 
and  a  printer  gave  him  the  rudimen¬ 
tary  knowledge  that  put  him  on  the 
path  to  success.  He  learned  quickly. 

The  Democrat  started  out  on  a 
crusade  immediately.  The  first  edi¬ 
torial  came  out  vigorously  for  good 
loads  (a  very  real  problem  in  that 
section),  better  schools,  and  improved 
conditions  for  agricultural  develop¬ 
ment.  This  was  followed  up  with 
even  stronger  editorials,  one  of  which, 
on  sanitation,  was  titled  “The  Town 
Stinks.” 

Naturally,  the  paper  made  enemies 
as  well  as  friends  but  people  read  it 
and  most  of  them  supported  it  loyally. 
As  a  college  man  and  an  outsider, 
Rand  had  a  good  deal  to  buck  in  the 
way  of  local  prejudice.  But  he  ham¬ 
mered  away  at  what  he  believed  in 
and  overcame  most  of  the  distrust. 
During  his  stay  in  Neshoba  County  he 
was  constantly  stirring  up  the  moral 
consciousness  of  the  community, 
against  racial  cruelty,  against  lawless¬ 
ness  in  general,  against  civic  corrup¬ 
tion,  against  ignorance.  The  editor’s 
life  was  threatened  more  than  once. 
And  a  spite  paper  was  started,  but  it 
failed  and  was  absorbed  by  the  Demo¬ 
crat. 

Sold  at  o  Profit 

Clayton  Rand’s  success  went  beyond 
lhat,  however.  In  the  course  of  time 
he  acquired  two  additional  papers,  the 
7  unica  Times  and  the  De  Kalb  Inde¬ 
pendent.  He  sold  them  in  the  late 
l£20’s  along  with  the  Democrat.  The 
latter  he  had  bought  at  $4,500.  He 
sold  it,  a  well  equipped  property,  for 
$16,800  which  alone  is  proof  of  his 
business  and  editorial  ability. 

“Ink  on  My  Hands”  is  a  straight¬ 
forward  yam  that  will  be  of  great  in¬ 
terest  to  anyone  in  newspaper  work, 
-written  in  a  witty  and  entertaining 
manner  and  full  of  interesting  side¬ 
lights  on  human  behavior.  Some  of 
the  quotations  from  the  files  of  the 


Democrat  are  particularly  noteworthy. 
One  is  “My  Small  Town”;  another  in 
“A  Parting,”  the  editorial  swan  song 
in  the  Democrat.  Both  pieces  are 
vividly  but  simply  written  and  are 
sentimental  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word. 

The  author  has  come  in  contact  with 
a  number  of  notable  people  in  news¬ 
paper  and  political  life.  One  of  the 
former.  Turner  Catledge,  now  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  the  Neir 
York  Times,  started  his  newpaper 
career  under  Rand’s  editorship.  Some 
of  the  other  prominent  newspaper 
figures  are  described  in  an  entertain¬ 
ing  chapter  on  a  National  Editorial 
Association  convention  at  St.  Augus¬ 
tine,  Florida.  The  author  mentions 
Dean  Walter  Williams  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism 
as  an  outstanding  personality  at  the 
meetings,  the  chief  speakers  at  which 
were  the  late  William  Jennings  Bryan 
and  Chauncey  Depew. 

Clayton  Rand  is  now  editor  of  The 
Dixie  Guide,  Gulfport,  Mississippi.  He 
has  been  president  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association  and  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Press  Association.  Two  na¬ 
tional  editorial  awards  have  been  given 
him  and  his  daily  column,  “Crossroads 
Scribe,”  has  appeared  in  Chicago  Doily 
News,  Tulsa  World,  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune,  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin,  and  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

m 

NEA  to  Meet  April  21-23 
In  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

The  57th  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Editorial  Association  will  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  April  21-23, 
inclusive,  1941,  it  was  announced  this 
week. 

A  feature  of  the  meeting  will 
be  a  seven-day  post-convention  tour 
of  Florida  with  a  special  cruise  to 
Havana,  Cuba. 

Jacksonville  and  the  Florida  Press 
Association  will  act  as  hosts  to  the 
delegates. 

Headquarters  for  the  convention 
will  be  in  the  Mayflower  Hotel.  Res¬ 
ervations  for  all  rooms  must  be  made 
through  NEA’s  Chicago  office.  A  spe¬ 
cial  train  will  be  operated  to  serve 
those  living  in  the  Middle  West  and 
West  to  Jacksonville  via  Pensacola 
from  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis 
and  intermediate  points.  The  official 
route  for  those  living  in  New  England 
and  the  East  will  be  by  rail  or  own  car 
to  Baltimore  and  then  steamer  from 
Baltimore  to  Jacksonville.  Both  these 
groups  will  arrive  in  Jacksonville  on 
the  morning  of  April  21. 

■ 

W.  B.  TENNANT 

William  Brydon  Tennant,  70,  more 
than  20  years  secretary  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
News  Leader  and  secretary  of  the 
Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc.,  publish¬ 
ers  since  Sept.  1  of  the  Times  Dis¬ 
patch  and  News  Leader,  died  Tuesday 
night  in  a  Richmond  hospital  after  a 
brief  illness.  He  was  born  in  Peters¬ 
burg,  Va.,  and  was  a  brother-in-law 
of  John  Stewart  Bryan,  president  of 
Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc.  He  is 
survived  by  a  widow,  one  daughter, 
and  one  son. 

■ 

VOTE  STOCK  DIVIDEND 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  board  of 
directors  at  a  meeting,  Dec.  2,  de¬ 
clared  a  dividend  of  50  cents 
share  on  common  stock  of  the  cor¬ 
poration,  payable  Dec.  23,  1940.  7^ 
makes  a  total  of  $1.00  per  share  which 
has  been  declar^  on  common  sto^ 
during  the  current  year.  The  board 
also  declared  the  regular  quarterly 
dividend  of  $1.25  per  share  on  the 
5%  cumulative  preferred  stock  of  the 
Daily  News,  payable  Jan.  2,  1941. 
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Goering  Permits  INS 
To  See  Berlin  By  Air 

After  holding  a  half-hour  telephone 
conversation  with  Reischsmarshal  Her¬ 
man  Goering  on  the  French  coast  re¬ 
cently,  Pierre  J.  Huss,  International 
News  Service  correspondent  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  was  privileged  to  command  a 
German  bomber  in  a  sight-seeing  trip 
over  Berlin  at  Goering’s  order,  J.  C. 
Oestreicher,  director  of  foreign  ser¬ 
vice  for  INS,  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
this  week. 

According  to  Oestreicher,  Huss 
learned  the  secret  code  number  to  be 
used  in  placing  the  call  to  Goering, 
who  was  on  the  coast  at  the  time  di¬ 
recting  the  aerial  blitzkreig  against 
England.  The  call  was  completed  and 
Huss  questioned  Goering  about  the 
tight  lid  clamped  down  on  the  report¬ 
ing  of  R.A.F.  raids  on  Berlin.  As  the 
interview  concluded,  Goering  invited 
Huss  to  command  a  plane  over  Ber¬ 
lin  to  “see  for  yourself  that  the  British 
claims  of  major  damage  to  the  capital 
are  false.” 

True  to  his  word,  Goering  put 
through  the  order  and  Huss  made  the 
flight  acompanied  by  two  Nazi  air  de¬ 
fense  experts.  Goering  had  explained 
that  he  did  not  want  any  information 
to  go  out  which  might  reach  the 
enemy  and  aid  them  in  future  attacks. 
■ 

Filing  of  Telegram 
Ruled  Libelous 

The  filing  of  a  telegram  containing 
libelous  matter  constitutes  publication 
of  the  libel,  the  Georgia  Court  of 
Appeals  ruled  Nov.  27. 

The  ruling  was  in  a  suit  for  dam¬ 
ages  filed  by  Howard  F.  Brandon, 
.\thens  filling  station  operator,  against 
the  Arkansas  Fuel  Oil  Company,  over 
a  telegram  sent  the  plaintiff  by  the 
defendant. 

“The  exhibiting  to  third  persons  of 
a  libelous  writing  constitutes  publica¬ 
tion  thereof,”  the  Court  of  Appeals 
ruled.  “The  filing  of  such  libel  with 
<1  telegraph  company  and  its  transmis¬ 
sion  was  publication  to  the  employes 
of  the  telegraph  company  and  there¬ 
fore  public  libel.” 

HEADS  INNER  CIRCLE 

Charles  W.  Van  Devanter  of  the 
New  York  Post  was  unanimously 
elected  president  of  the  Inner  Circle 
Tuesday  when  the  organization  of 
political  writers  held  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  New  York  City  Hall.  The 
members  voted  to  hold  their  annual 
stunt  dinner  on  the  night  of  Saturday, 
March  8.  Other  officers  elected  were 
Murray  Davis,  World-Telegram,  vice- 
president;  John  S.  Wagner,  Bronx 
Home  News,  treasurer,  and  Andrew 
Seidler  of  the  New  York  City  News 
Association,  secretary. 


APPLE  or  THE  NORTHWEST'S  EYE 


fVtMIMe  AMD  SUNDAY 

MINNEAPOLIS  STAR  JOURNAL 


Let  Critics  Rave, 

Says  Mowrer 

continued  jrom  page  7 


“A  good  newspaper  man  can  always 
adjust  himself  quickly  to  new  sur¬ 
roundings.” 

In  answer  to  the  question  whether 
he  preferred  to  remain  a  writer  rather 
than  be  an  editor,  Mr.  Mowrer  smiled 
and  stated:  “In  a  sense,  I  was  an 
editor  abroad — having  charge  of  the 
Daily  News  foreign  service  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  On  the  other  hand,  I  hope 
never  to  cease  being  a  writer.  I  en¬ 
joy  writing  and  like  to  compete  with 
members  of  our  editorial  staff.”  (He 
often  writes  one  to  three  editorials 
daily.) 

Constant  Checking  Necessary 

Newspafiers  need  to  continuously 
keep  checking  themselves,  he  warned. 
“This  does  not  mean  they  need  to  be 
weak  or  vacillating,”  he  asserted,  “but 
editors  should  live  in  a  continuous 
state  of  doubt  and  imcertainty  as  to 
the  value  of  what  they  are  giving 
their  readers.  Features  should  be 
constantly  checked.  We  have  a 
tendency,  for  instance,  to  keep  some  | 
comics  too  long.  I  have  a  feeling  the  ' 
public  would  tire  of  ‘Gone  With  the  I 
Wind’  in  500  volumes  and  would 
rather  have  some  new  characters.” 

At  the  Daily  News,  he  said,  “we 
try  to  keep  any  fat  out  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  either  in  personnel  or  in 
the  paper  itself.  It  is  a  matter  of  in-  I 
cessant  vigilance.  Every  day  is  dif-  | 
ferent.  Peoples’  interests  and  tastes 
change  continuously.  New  ways  of , 
presenting  news  have  to  be  adopted  | 
or  rejected.”  1 

He  explained  the  Daily  News  has  a  • 
policy  of  weekly  conferences  of  de¬ 
partment  heads;  daily  editorial  con-  > 
ferences  and  weekly  news  confer-  \ 
ences — the  latter  devoted  largely  to 
the  handling  of  local  news.  “You  can 
spend  too  much  time  in  just  talking,”  j 
he  admitted,  “but  it  is  important  for  i 
all  executives  to  discuss  and  under-  ' 
stand  the  whole  picture.  ' 

“On  the  Daily  News,  we  never  try 
to  force  men  to  do  things  they  are  not 
fitted  for,”  he  said.  “Our  whole  ef¬ 
fort  is  toward  developing  men  and 
helping  them  succeed  along  the  lines 
in  which  they  are  best  qualified.  We 
try  to  help  them  to  realize  their  am¬ 
bitions,  as  long  as  their  efforts  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
paper.” 

Basic  Dramatic  Value 


“People  don’t  want  a  daily  maga¬ 
zine — they  want  a  daily  NEWSpaper. 
Classification  of  news  is  good,  but 
strict  departmentalization  on  an  after¬ 
noon  paper  is  not  altogether  practical. 
We  follow  a  flexible  system  of  de¬ 
partmentalizing  the  day’s  news.” 

Mr.  Mowrer  explained  the  Daily 
News  reserves  the  best  news  in  all 
classifications  for  the  front  page.  All 
other  foreign  news  is  found  on  page 
two.  At  least  one  inside  page  is  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  local,  with  other 
local  stories  appearing  throughout  the 
paper.  One  inside  page  is  also  given 
over  to  Washington  news.  “Our 
ideal  is  to  have  the  paper  read 
throughout,”  he  added,  pointing  out 
an  effort  is  made  to  have  at  least  one 
story  on  each  general  news  page 
(aside  from  foreign)  of  special  in¬ 
terest  to  women. 

“The  danger  is  to  get  too  fascinated 
with  page  one,”  he  said,  “and  forget 
about  the  readability  of  the  inside 
pages. 

“A  man  can’t  read  page  one  all 
evening,  or  even  all  the  way  home  on 
the  train.” 

When  the  present  European  war 
broke  out  a  year  ago  last  fall,  Paul 


Mowrer  felt  the  urge  to  go  abroad^ 
but  finally  reconciled  himself  to  stay 
at  home.  His  son,  Richard,  has  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  as  a  Daily  News 
correspondent  in  the  Balkans  and  with 
the  British  forces  in  Egypt.  His 
brother,  Edgar  Ansel,  was  with  the 
French  until  the  downfall  of  France.. 
He  is  now  representing  the  Daily 
News  Foreign  Service  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

■ 

ARTICLES  GRATIS 

The  press  committee  of  American 
Defense,  Harvard  Group,  has  recently 
been  organized  as  a  clearing  house 
for  newspaper  and  magazine  articles 
dealing  with  defense  problems. 
These  articles,  written  by  the  entire 
Harvard  faculty  and  by  professors  at 
Williams  College,  are  offered  gratis  to 
newspapers  throughout  the  country. 
The  group  has  offered  to  meet  any 
and  all  deadlines.  Those  interested 
should  contact  John  Collett  Good- 
body,  17- A  Hammond  Street,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  Goodbody  is  a  former 
United  Press  staffer  and  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Toledo  News-Bee  before 
joining  the  Harvard  faculty. 


Our  final  question  dealt  with  the 
matter  of  news  treatment.  Mr. 
Mowrer  believes  the  basic  dramatic 
value  of  news  as  such  is  still  the  most 
vital  factor  in  news  coverage.  Elab¬ 
orating  on  this  point,  he  stated: 


You  cannot  cover  the 
rich  Youngstown  dis¬ 
trict  with  any  paper 
hut  the 

Youngstown 

Vindicator 


Represented  Nationally  by 

KELLY- SMITH  CO. 

New  York  Philadelphia  Atlanta 
Di'troit  Boston  Chicagro  Kansas  City 


**Best  Wishes  for  Your  Happiness’’ 

from  your  friends  and  neighbors  in  the 
telephone  company.  May  the  friendly 
spirit  of  the  holidays  carry  through 

all  of  1^41 .  .  .  .  bell  telephone  SYSTEM 
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Frequency  Idea  Is  Sound; 
Sell  It  To  Advertisers 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 

IT  IS  with  a  feeling  of  real  regret 

that  we  read  this  week  the  notices 
of  the  discontinuance  of  the  Basic 
Newspaper  Group.  We  have  no  way 
of  knowing,  of  course,  what  reasons 
underlie  this  action — except  the  ob¬ 
vious  one  that  the  group  did  not 
develop  enough  business  to  warrant 
continuing  its  set-up.  But  we  have 
a  feeling  that  one  of  the  reasons  may 
well  have  been  the  lack  of  adequate 
promotion,  and  it  may  very  well  be 
that  a  group  consisting  of  only  three 
newspapers  —  the  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman,  the  San  Antonio  Express 
and  the  Dallas  News — could  not  by 
itself  undertake  the  tremendous  pro¬ 
motional  job  required  to  sell  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  so  basic  an  idea. 

The  basic  idea  the  group  was  try¬ 
ing  to  sell,  as  you  know,  is  that  of 
consistency  in  newspaper  advertising, 
inducing  that  consistency  through  the 
offer  of  a  frequency  discount  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  usual  volume  discount. 
Frequency  is  one  of  the  major  con¬ 
tributions  of  radio  to  advertising. 
The  fact  that  an  advertiser  must  make 
his  impression  for  at  least  13  con¬ 
secutive  weeks  builds  for  him  a  reser¬ 
voir  of  cumulative  impression  from 
which  he  must  inevitably  draw  greater 
results  than  if  his  impression  is 
spotty,  thin  and  infrequent — as  much 
national  advertising  is  in  newspapers. 

The  Basic  Group  tried  to  adapt  this 
frequency  idea  of  radio  advertising  to 
newspaper  advertising  practice. 
Strangely  enough,  everyone  seems  to 
agree  that  the  idea  is  good,  that  it  is 
sound,  that  it  ought  to  be  done — na¬ 
tional  advertisers  as  well  as  newspa¬ 
per  publishers.  Yet  the  one  thing 
necessary  to  put  over  the  idea  seems 
not  yet  to  have  been  found. 

It  is  a  job,  we  feel,  not  for  any  one 
newspaper  or  group  of  newspapers  to 
undertake — but  for  the  whole  indus¬ 
try  to  do.  Some  of  the  groundwork 
can  well  be  laid  by  every  newspaper 
in  the  country — and  it  can  easily  be 
done  if  every  newspaper  in  its  pro¬ 
motion  makes  a  point  of  selling  the 
idea  of  frequency  as  well  as  the  idea 
of  volume. 

It  seems  inevitable  to  us  that  an 
idea  that  everyone  agrees  is  sound 
must  one  day  flourish  into  practice. 
That  day  will  come  sooner  and  the 
idea  flourish  more  easily  into  prac¬ 
tice — to  everyone’s  profit — if  the 
groundwork  is  carefully  prepared 


Planned  Campaign 

TOO  FREQUENTLY  it  happens  in 

the  newspaper  shop  that  somebody 
studies  the  linage  figures  and  decides 
that  something  ought  to  be  done  and 
done  quickly.  Then  the  promotion 
department  is  called  in  and  there  is 
a  mad  scramble  to  do  something  and 
do  it  quickly.  Never  mind  thinking 
out  the  problem.  Never  mind  plan¬ 
ning  anything.  Never  mind  coordi¬ 
nating  promotion  and  selling  effort. 
Just  do  something — and,  mind  you, 
do  it  now. 

That’s  why  it  is  refreshing  this 
week  to  have  from  Vic  Merson,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Canton  (O.) 
Repository,  an  outline  of  a  campaign 
they  are  currently  carrying  on  to 
increase  their  national  food  linage. 
For  the  last  12  years  the  Repository 
has  been  either  ffrst  or  second  among 
U.  S.  newspapers  in  local  retail  food 
linage.  But  the  national  picture  has 
never  been  nearly  that  good. 

Regardless  of  its  merits,  and  it 
seems  to  have  many,  what  impresses 


about  this  campaign  is  that  it  is  no 
hastily  thrown  together  effort.  It  re¬ 
veals  thought  and  planning.  First, 
the  Repository’s  story  for  national 
food  advertisers  was  thought  out  and 
put  down.  Then  the  prospect  list  was 
carefully  put  together.  Then  a  series 
of  folders  was  planned  and  put  to¬ 
gether  telling  the  story. 

Now  the  folders  are  being  mailed 
to  the  prospects.  But  instead  of  each 
folder  going  to  a  long  list,  it  is  being 
sent  to  a  short  list — only  25.  Because 
the  folder  itself  is  not  being  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  do  the  complete  sell¬ 
ing  job.  Within  a  week  of  the  folder’s 
receipt.  Repository  representatives 
will  be  making  calls  on  each  prospect 
— both  at  national  headquarters  and 
at  district  headquarters. 

The  prospect  list  contains  125 
names.  It  has  been  broken  down 
into  five  groups  of  25  names  each. 
There  are  five  folders,  one  to  go  to 
each  group.  The  whole  process  will 
take  a  month.  And  then  there  is  a 
sixth  folder  which  brings  the  whole 
story  together — current  business  pic¬ 
ture,  linage,  market  data,  merchan¬ 
dising. 

Physically,  the  folders  are  nothing 
to  brag  about.  Perhaps  they  are  a 
little  too  busy  in  layout  for  real 
effectiveness.  But  they  have  a  bulle¬ 
tin  quality  about  them  that  excuses 
this  somewhat,  and  they  tell  their 
story  with  commendable  brevity  and 
bluntness.  Frankly,  Mr.  Merson,  they 
are  the  one  part  of  what  appears  to 
be  an  excellently  planned  campaign 
that  we  could  wish  were  better. 

That  Man's  Ini 

WE  CRAWL  OUT  of  our  false  whis¬ 
kers  long  enough  this  week  to 
shout  “Hurrah!”  clear  across  the 
country  to  Thor  Smith,  promotion 
manager  of  the  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin,  for  his  splendid  promotion 
of  “Santa’s  Saving  Week.”  In  case 
you  didn’t  know  about  it,  it  was  this 
past  week — and  it  celebrated  the  re¬ 
lease  for  spending  of  money  safely 
held  during  the  past  year  in  Christ¬ 
mas  Club  accounts. 

The  Call-Bulletin  staged  the  week 
with  all  stops  out  and  no  holds  barred 
— a  real  Santa  Claus  brought  in  by 
plane;  Santa’s  parade  with  a  sound 
truck;  teaser  ads  and  a  smash  color 
page;  editorials;  feature  stories;  news 
stories;  cartoons;  movie  slides;  spot 
radio;  page  one  banners;  newsstand 
posters. 

The  week  was  sold  to  advertisers 
with  a  handsome  oversize  folder 
bright  with  Christmas  colors  made 
brighter  by  some  treatment  which 
simulates  the  shine  and  feel  of  oil¬ 
cloth.  The  folder  contains  two  pockets. 
One  carries  reproductions  of  letters 
from  the  San  Francisco  banks  telling 
how  much  they  would  release  from 
Christmas  Club  accounts  during  the 
week.  The  other  carries  a  series  of 
cards,  one  card  for  each  promotional 
feature  of  the  week. 


What  brings  Mary  Cullen’s  Cottage 
to  attention  this  week  is  a  little 
folder  sent  out  by  the  Journal  an¬ 
nouncing  the  fact  that  on  the  day 
before  Thanksgiving  this  year  (we 
don’t  dare  ask  which  one)  1,627  wo¬ 
men  telephoned  the  Cottage  for 
recipes  and  other  homemaking  ideas 
— something  like  three  calls  a  min¬ 
ute.  Which,  you  wil  admit,  is  a 
feather  in  Mary  Cullen’s  hat — and  the 
folder  appropriately  sticks  a  real 
feather  in  her  hat. 

The  folder  has  a  brief  statement  of 
the  Cottage’s  activities  during  the 
first  10  months  of  1940 — 76,061  visits, 
100,024  telephone  calls,  68,761  letters. 

An  impressive  promotion.  Miss 
Tobin,  for  your  hat,  too. 

Achievement 

EIGHT  YEARS  AGO,  a  couple  of 

young  men  still  in  their  twenties 
pooled  their  energies  and  their  en¬ 
terprise  into  publishing  what  they 
conceived  to  be  the  best  newspaper 
possible  within  the  property’s  oper¬ 
ating  income.  The  paper  was  the 
Temple  (Texas)  Daily  Telegram.  And 
how  well  they  succeeded  in  improv¬ 
ing  a  property  which  has  published 
continuously  since  1907  is  told  in  a 
neat  4-page  brochure  which  the  Tele¬ 
gram  has  just  issued — “Achievement 
Deserves  Recognition.” 

The  brochure  records  the  recogni¬ 
tion  which  the  achievement  of  these 
young  men  has  brought — eight  awards 
in  eight  years,  the  latest  being  the 
NEA  cup  for  community  service, 
awarded  by  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  Journalism  last  June. 

A  well  put  together  story,  proudly 
but  modestly  enough  told,  shows  also 
how  advertisers  may  gain  recogni¬ 
tion  by  using  the  Telegram’s  columns. 
In  all,  this  is  an  excellent  promotion 
which  should  profit  the  Telegram  ma¬ 
terially. 

N.  Y.  MAILERS  VOTE 

Joseph  Simons  was  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Newspaper  Mail 
and  Deliverers  Union  in  the  annual 
voting  for  officers  Dec  2,  with  2,779 
members  participating  in  the  voting- 
machine  balloting.  With  the  exception 
of  Joseph  Chiari,  former  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  the  entire  slate  of  officers  was  re¬ 
elected  to  serve  for  another  year, 
Chiari  was  defeated  by  John  Plunkett, 
who  now  becomes  the  union’s  second 
in  command.  Re-elected  were  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Walsh,  business  agent;  Harry 
Waltzer,  business  agent;  Joseph  Curtis, 
secretary-treasurer. 

DROPS  AN  EDITION 

The  Burlington  (Kan.)  Daily  Re¬ 
publican  this  week  dropped  its  Satur¬ 
day  edition  and  hereafter  will  print 
five  issues  a  week,  the  management 
announced  Nov.  29. 


N.  Y.  Times  Gift 
Guide  Draws  Linage  I 

Listing  himdreds  of  gift  suggestions 
grouped  and  numbered  to  make  easy 
the  solution  of  the  Christmas  gift 
problem,  the  New  York  Times  Sun¬ 
day  Dec.  1  issued  with  its  regular  edi- 
tions  a  10-page  rotogravure  “Christ¬ 
mas  Gift  Guide.”  Cut-out  coupons 
for  the  convenience  of  readers  v^- 
ing  to  order  any  of  the  gifts  illus¬ 
trated  were  on  every  page. 

There  were  294  gifts  advertised, 
with  copy  and  art  on  each  running 
the  same  size,  53  lines  to  the  item. 
This  was  the  only  size  the  Times  ad¬ 
vertising  department  would  accept 
for  the  section,  Don  U.  Bridge,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  told  EIditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  although  many  full  pages 
were  offered  by  advertisers  to  run  in 
the  section. 

Various  rates  were  charged  for  the 
insertions,  depending  on  the  type  of 
advertising  classification,  national,  re¬ 
tail,  contract,  etc.,  Mr.  Bridge  said. 
The  pages  were  294  lines  on  six  col¬ 
umns.  Agency  commission  was  paid 
where  called  for,  he  stated,  although 
a  preponderance  of  the  advertising 
did  not  call  for  it. 

Items  multiplied  by  the  lines  oc¬ 
cupied  gives  the  Times  section  15,582 
lines  of  advertising.  Reference  to  the 
Times  rate  card  indicates  that  the 
revenue  for  such  advertising  would 
approximate  $25,000.  This  is  the  first 
time  in  Times  history  such  a  section 
has  been  published,  Mr.  Bridge  said. 

MOVES  OFnCE 

L.  Parker  Likely,  president  of  News¬ 
paper  Appraisal  Corporation,  an¬ 
nounces  the  removal  of  his  offices  from 
101  Park  Ave.  to  70  Pine  St.,  New 
York  City. 


Feather  in  Her  Hat 
IF  YOU  EVER  visit  Portland,  Oregon, 
drop  into  the  Journal’s  offices  and 
have  Promotion  Manager  M.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Tobin  take  you  down  to  Mary 
Cullen’s  Cottage.  It’s  a  homey  little 
colonial  cottage  on  one  of  the  down¬ 
town  streets  and  the  Journal’s  house¬ 
hold  arts  department  lives  in  it.  It 
sounds  to  us  like  a  really  clever  pro¬ 
motional  idea — and  we’d  like  to  be 
with  you  when  you  visit  it. 


HOE'S 


RODTEBS 

flat  and  curved 

SAW  TABLE-TRIMMER 
JIG  SAW-DRILL 

are  described  in  an  illustrated 
bulletin.  Write  for  it  today. 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

910  East  138th  St. 

(at  East  River),  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Fortune 

COVERS  BUSINESS 

the  same  way  a  news' 
paper  covers  its  city 
—by  assignments  to 
its  staff  of  63  eiditors, 
writers,  researchers 
and  assistants. 


NEWSPAPER 
AND  MAGAZINE 

PRESSES  AND 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


DECEMBER 


19  4  0 


SYNDICATES- 


Beebe  Adds  New  Title; 
Sullivan  Stays  on  ‘News’ 


By  STEPHEN  I.  MONCHAK 


service’s  magazine,  and  around  NEA 
pictures.  Every  Week  shortly  will 
offer  a  seven  or  eight-column  map 
of  the  world  titled  “Spotting  the 
News  Fronts  of  1940.”  The  page  may 
be  used  in  one  or  four  colors. 

From  the  thousands  of  news  pic¬ 
tures  now  being  studied  by  NEA  edi- 


•RAILROAD  Enthusiast  Number  Iron — A  B( 

One.”  authority  o 

That  is  the  latest  title  bestowed  on  railroading 
Lucius  Beebe,  famed  New  York  Her-  Beebe’s  i 


Iron-A  Book  of  Trains.”  He  is  an  ‘he  service  will  issue  one  page 

authority  on  the  history  of  American  ^est  news  pictures  a  page  of 


Beebe’s  is  an  imposing  list  of  titles. 


old  Tribune  chronicler  of  smart  set  Even  though  he  brushed  aside  some 
trivia  and  chi-chi,  whose  “This  New  of  them  in  an  interview  with  this 
York”  column  is  syndicated  each  Sat-  writer  in  Editor  &  Publisher  of  Dec. 
urday  throughout  the  nation  by  the  26,  1936,  they  still  cling  to  him. 

Herald  Tribune  Syndicate.  A  legendary  man-about-town  in 

Beebe  assisted  in  the  dedication  on  Manhattan,  Beebe  is  noted  as  a  gour- 


the  best  sports  pictures,  and  a  page 
of  pictures  telling  the  story  of  the 
war  events  during  1940.  A  chronology 
page  of  national  and  international 
events,  illustrated  by  George  Scarbo, 
is  also  in  preparation. 

Personals  and  Notes 


Nov.  30  of  the  new  $350,000  train  con¬ 
trol  system  for  the  mammoth  St. 


met,  essayist  and  esthete,  the  “Beau  THE  STORY  of  hovv  Paris-Soir  was 
Brummel”  of  the  country’s  newspaper  betrayed  by  an  elevator  boy  and 
newsrooms,  and  a  “millionaire  re-  how  it  became  a  war  re^gee  as  told 
”  _  by  Pierre  Laza- 


Brummel”  of  the  country’s  newspaper 
newsrooms,  and  a  “millionaire  re¬ 
porter.” 

He  is  an  author  of  books  and  poetry, 
is  an  authority  on  Boston  and  the 
New  England  scene,  the  college  world 
(he  attended  both  Yale  and  Har¬ 
vard),  numismatics,  firearms,  Ameri¬ 
can  poetry,  ballads  and  folklore,  as 
well  as  men’s  clothing  and  the  theater. 

A  bachelor,  Beebe  will  observe  his 
38th  birthday  on  Dec.  9.  He  main¬ 
tains  a  swank  apartment  in  New 
York,  and  also  owns  a  140-acre  farm 
at  Wakefield,  Mas.s. 

He  is  by  far  the  best  dressed  re¬ 
porter  in  New  York,  if  not  the  coun¬ 
try,  with  a  wardrobe  of  dazzling  pro- 


Pierre  Lazareff 


reff,  former  edi-  ■ 
tor-in-chief,  to  ^ 
Hal  Lehrman.  is  | 
published  in  the  i 
December  issue  \ 
of  Harpers  ma-  j 
gazine.  Lazareff,  r 
the  youngest  i 
newspaper  exec¬ 
utive  in  France 
before  the  coun- 
t  r  y  collapsed, 
now  is  in  New 
York,  a  refugee. 
He  is  co-author 


portions,  from  its  sable-lined  great-  with  Waverley  Root  of  a  daily  column 
coat  down  through  the  bewildering  interpretation  of  ^  foreign  news. 


array  of  dress  for  every  social  occa¬ 
sion. 

Sullivan  Stays  with  News 
ED  SULLIVAN,  New  York  Daily 


“Uncensored,”  which  is  syndicated  by 
Press  Alliance.  .  .  .  Erskine  Johnson 
resumed  his  column,  “Hollywood 
Diary,”  in  the  Los  Angeles  News  this 
week  after  doing  it  for  three  years 
for  King  Features  Syndicate.  .  .  . 


Lucius  Beebe  in  his  choo-choo  costume. 


News  and  Chicago  Tribune-New  Watson  Davis,  director  of  Science 
York  News  Syndicate  Broadway  and  Service,  spoke  before  the  American 
Hollywood  columnist,  has  decided  to  Association  of  Scientific  Workers  at 
remain  with  the  News,  he  announced  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  Nov.  25.  ...  A 


Loui.  Tpr,r,in=>l  announced  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  Nov.  25.  . 

Urns  Terminal  and  played  to  perfec-  Dec.  2,  following  a  conference  with  written  esneciallv  for  the 

tion  his  new  role  as  America  s  No.  1  Captain  Joseph  M.  Patterson,  pub-  _ u..  ttu _ a  /-< _ _ 


poem  written  especially  for  the  oca- 
sion  by  Eldgar  A.  Guest,  Detroit  Free 


syndicate. 


Syndicate  poet,  was  inscribed  on  a 


Sullivan  said  he  changed  his  mind  plaque  recently  presented  to  J.  E. 


rai1r«o#i  ....  -  I — -  Sion  Dy  iLUgar  a.  uuesi,  uetroii  tree 

railroad  enthusiast.  Usher  of  the  paper  and  head  of  the  p  j  George  Matthew  Adams 

Dressed  in  the  traditional  denim  syndicate  o  '-'EORGe  iviatthew  adams, 

and  noalrod  roil.....,.!  synaicaie.  SYNDICATE  poet,  was  inscribed  on  a 

and  peaked  cap  of  the  railroad  en-  Sullivan  said  he  changed  his  mind  nianup  recentlv  nresented  to  J  E 

gmeer,  the  sartorially  perfect  Beebe,  and  did  not  accent  the  offer  of  the  £.i  '  t  ' 

aiitbnr  *,.,0  kooiro  o.,  taoi^o  .  ,oo  Jo  ®  accept  me  oner  or  me  Flynn,  Detroit  district  manager  for 

hb  besf  Hollywood  Reporter,  movie  industry  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,  by  members 

cerem?nv  ^  trade  daily,  to  become  its  editor,  be-  ^^e  Detroit  Variety  club,  the  gift 

■  rause  of  his  high  regard  for  Captam  being  a  commemoration  of  Flynn’s 

Delays  Ceremony  Patterson.  He  will  continue  writing  transfer  to  the  Chicago  office  of  MGM. 

He  delayed  the  special  train  carry-  his  column  for  the  News  and  the  syn-  _  Bettina  Bedwell,  fashion  editor, 
^8  guests  to  the  new  control  tower  dicate  as  he  has  in  the  past,^  he  told  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 

l>y  being  late  for  its  scheduled  de-  this  column.  Last  month  Sullivan  had  Syndicate,  was  guest  lecturer  on 

Parture.  He  piloted  the  huge  Diesel  announced  he  was  leaving  to  edit  the  “Fashions— Paris  and  New  York,”  be- 
engine  of  the  train  back  to  the  station.  West  Coast  trade  daily  (E  &  P  Nov.  16,  fQj.g  ^^e  Newspaper  Women’s  Club 
and  he  ended  up  with  a  formal  cer-  P-  34).  of  York  on  Dec.  4.  She  was 

tincate  of  award  as  “Railroad  En-  introduced  by  Elinor  Ames,  author 

th^iast  No.  1.”  Current  NEA  Activity  of  “The  Correct  Thing,”  etiquette 

Sponsor  of  the  whole  show  was  the  neA  SERVICE’S  serial  story  for  pub-  feature  of  the  CT-NYNS. 
ermina.  Railroad  Association,  owned  lication  over  the  holidays  is  imiquely 

th  railroads  entering  tied  to  the  Christmas  and  New  Year  AP  Series  on  Disease 

e  Missouri  city,  who  will  operate  dates  this  year.  Characters  in  the  THE  American  war  of  doctors- versus- 
on^  T"*  system  replacing  story,  “Christmas  Rush,”  will  be  cele-  disease  was  described  by  John  Gro- 

.  troyed  by  fire.  brating  the  holidays  on  the  same  day  ver,  staff  writer  of  the  Associated 

award,  accom-  as  the  actual  dates.  The  10-chapter  Press  Feature  Service,  Washington 
P  lea  by  a  cockteil  set,  read:  serial  is  written  by  Tom  Horner,  and  staff,  in  a  six-part  illustrated  series 

.  .  ^cognizing  the  fact  that  he  is  will  release  Dec.  23,  NEA  announced  released  to  afternoon  papers  this  week 
f  sartorial  authority,  but  this  week.  by  the  AP  Feature  Service;  He  told 

fj.  J  dressed  men  of  Other  NEA  activity  currently  is  what  progress  had  been  made  in  com- 

distin,.'*- not  for  this  centering  around  Every  Week,  the  bating  the  10  greatest  killers. 


of  New  York  on  Dec.  4.  She  was 
introduced  by  Elinor  Ames,  author 
of  “The  Correct  Thing,”  etiquette 


“J^ction  that  we  honor  him;  and 
fully  cognizant  of  his  handsome  ap¬ 
pearance,  neither  is  it  for  this  dis-  Art 
fuiction  that  we  honor  him;  and  aware  Features 
of  his  contribution  to  the  American 
as  a  reporter  of  Manhattan 

it  is  not  yet  for  this  that  we  - : — 

0  him  honor;  but  because  he  con- 
“Sternly  scoffs  at  other  and  less  ro-  bre8.sler  i 
Jffafitic  modes  of  travel,  and  because  _  A' 

e  has  rightfully  eulogized  the  Iron  *D^iy 

01%  in  two  illustrated  volumes,  and  write  or  ' 

He  will  arise  at  dawn  bre.sslier**i 

^  ffforning  to  photograph  one  of  _ iToii  TTm 

6se  steeds  of  the  steel  rails,  we  the  j 

ennmal  Railroad  Association  of  St.  - 

*^aa  Enthusiast  Number  One.”  fo^e  And  marria 


SYNDICATE 


News 

Photos 


Highlisht  The  News 
With 

BRE8.SLER  EDITORIAL  CARTOONS 
America'*  First 
Completely  Independent 
Daily  Cartoon  Service 
Write  or  Wire  Now  for  sample 
releases.  No  oblitration. 
BRE.S.SLER  EDITORIAL  CARTOONS 
1700  Times  Bldg.,  New  York 


PSTCHOLOtlT.  Dr.  Crane's  “Case  Records.' 


feature,  covering 


love  and  marriage  problems,  children,  per-  .  ,,  ,, 

fhe  Manhattan  columnist  is  the  au-  '"'proven'™*-  builnes*  psychology.  «*wara  airpon 

thor  “U-  mental  hygiene,  every  week,  plus  mail  ser- 

*  01  two  railma/l  K/\Alrc _ Vin*  Hntklclna  fetds  lt9A  Vav#Ji 


HARRISBURO  (PA.)  CORRESPONDENT 
offers  news  service  for  trade  Journals,  busi¬ 
ness  papers  and  newspapers.  Photo  service 
Reports.  Keystone  News  Bnrean.  Box  788 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

PHOTOS 

PREFERRED  BY 

N.  Y.  Newspapm,  and  many  others  for  otu 
spot  news  experience  and  pictorial  excellenoa 
Have  your  illustrations  made  by 
RALPH  MORGAN 
NEWSPICTURES 


of  two  railroad  books — “High- 
«ners-A  Railroad  Album.”  and  “High 


Mitchell  2-7064 


vice.  Hopkins  Byndirale.  Ine.,  S20  North  Complete  modem  syndicate  and  staff  of  press 
Michigan,  Chicago,  Hllnols.  Bell  8yndleate,  photographers — two  airplanes  at  your  servic* 
Ine.,  247  West  43rd  8treet,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Prints  in  any  size  or  quantity. 


Uncensored 


Press  Ailiance  tukes 

pleasure  in  announcing  a  new, 
brilliantly  written,  informative 
daily  roluniii  on  international 
affairs  by  I  wo  ace  journalists; 


PIERRE  LAZAREFF. 

ex-editor  -  in  -  chief  of  Europe’s 
largest  daily  paper,  Paris-Soir, 


WAVERLEY  ROOT, 

for  13  years  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent  for  United  Press,  Chicago 
Times,  Mutual  Broadcasting  Co. 

^/hether  you  are  looking 
for  scoops  of  international  sig¬ 
nificance  or  human  interest  sto¬ 
ries,  you’ll  find  them  a-plenty  in 
“UNCENSORED.”  There  is  no 
official  handout  stuff  in  this  col¬ 
umn— on  the  contrary,  it  will 
contain  information  which  for¬ 
eign  press  attaches  do  their  hest 
to  hide.  It  will  dramatize — and 
often  satirize — the  personal  an¬ 
gle  in  the  news.  Its  sources  of 
information  are  entirely  its  au¬ 
thors’  own. 


Wire  today  for  samples, 
terms  and  reservations  to 


Press  Alliance, 

227  East  45th  Street 
New  York  City 
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EDITOR  6.  PUBLISHEh 


Steel  Expansion  Helps 
Defense  Outlook 


By  JOSIAH  B.  KEENEY 

IMPORTANT  expansions  in  the  steel 

industry  took  the  spotlight  in  the 
defense  campaign  this  week  as  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  continued  to  flow,  via 
government  contracts  with  manufac¬ 
turers,  toward  the  hands  of  the  con¬ 
sumers  providing  unlimited  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  national  and  local  adver¬ 
tisers. 

According  to  the  National  Defense 
Advisory  Commission,  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company  has  advised  it  is  ready 
to  make  the  necessary  investment  to 
expand  its  annual  steel  ingot  capac¬ 
ity  by  850.000  tons  to  meet  defense 
program  requirements.  This  plan 
would  likewise  include  an  increase  in 
its  pig  iron  capacity  and  also  in  its 


coke  capacity  with  an  accompanying 
increase  in  the  production  of  toluol, 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  important 
explosives. 

Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  head  of 
the  Industrial  Materials  Division  of 
the  Defense  Commission,  stated 
“present  ingot  capacity  of  the  steel 
industry  is  approximately  83  million 
tons  per  annum.  Production  during 
the  week  ending  Nov.  23  was  at  the 
rate  of  approximately  78  million  tans 
of  ingots  annually.”  TTie  industry  only 
averaged  37,800,000  tons  during  the 
last  10  years,  the  low  being  15,300.000 
tons  in  1932  and  the  high  in  1939  when 
63,200,000  tons  were  produced. 

American  Rolling  Mill  Company 


(1)  (2)  (3)  (1) 

ContrartR  hh  ('ontraots  CoriKtrurtion  VDAC  C'ontrarts 

State  KeporttMl  by  Dept.  Keporteil  Projects  for 

of  Labor  July  13*  by  NOAC  June  to  Sept.,  ronstriictlon 

Nov.  tlct.  I'Nov.  30  (inclusive)  Oct.  l>Nov.  30 


Alabama  . 

$3,598,339 

$7,563,600 

$39,270,858 

1,697,063 

8,459,439 

$1,138,000 

Arkansas  . 

4,615.920 

California  . 

236.290.133 

6,099,023 

117,471,039 

220,965,792 

351,979,095 

10.191,936 

126,729,213 

64,183.215 

Connecticut  .... 

114,840,632 

2,750.000 

Delaware  . 

4.254,256 

6,390,000 

2,473,799 

50,000,000 

Dist.  of  Col.* . . . 

63,665,780 

7.887.880 

6.112,171 

1,945,400 

Florida  . 

537,985 

39,441,591 

1,020.605 

Georgia  . 

Idaho  . 

3,243,725 

51,588 

6,519,290 

11,785,356 

781,656 

29,408,380 

3,783,679 

Illinois  . 

40,319,394 

16,462,112 

16,472,773 

Indiana  . 

5,877,476 

40,123,219 

34,009,499 

63,500,000 

1,571,608 

24,994,432 

3,220,366 

1,369,274 

51,308,724 

4,987,451 

Kansas  . 

Kentucky  . 

1,873.259 

668,610 

4,200,879 

972,000 

Louisiana  . 

1,844,354 

5,982,513 

6,420,155 

Maine  . 

1,839,513 

135,022,426 

1,600,000 

Maryland  . 

20,482,159 

121,843,660 

19,913,985 

14,453,507 

Massachusetts  . . 

32,727,576 

3,508,200 

610,107,022 

16,459,169 

Michigan  . 

Minnesota  . 

262,151,674 

5,117,697 

287,157 

52,281,088 

32,562,085 

3,392,438 

30,695,745 

2,078,815 

Mississippi  . 

613,629 

Missouri  . 

Montana  . 

186,175,544 

152,661 

490,711 

3.849,33?. 

4.939,842 

1,057,675 

985,657 

198,266 

58,043,747 

18,825,000 

Nebraska  . 

Nevada  . 

6,850,000 

New  Hampshire. 

2,397,583 

New  Jersey  .... 
New  Mexico.... 

91,676,175 

237,886,754 

785,111,943 

143,015 

263,468,315 

10,500,103 

New  York  . 

353,204,%7 

226,294,113 

22,553,612 

New  York  City** 

224,766,518** 

54,553,683** 

**14,869,000 

North  Carolina . . 

12,073,046 

8.862,705 

3,594,000 

North  Dakota . . . 

11,711 

914,399 

Ohio  . 

73,461,634 

65.936,900 

26,057,115 

500,000 

Oklahoma  . 

Oregon  . 

2,285,712 

2,607,946 

141,812,809 

5,949,238 

2,662,215 

360,776,618 

2,176,171 

Pennsylvania  . . . 

110,080,619 

10,705,635 

Rhode  Island.... 

6,833,406 

142,484 

25,821,121 

6,396,900 

South  Carolina . . 

297,974 

77,631,075 

3,443,632 

South  Dakota . . . 

17,698 

21,596 

Tennessee  . 

8,731,743 

2.508,655 

5,243,093 

8,637,000 

Texas  . 

13,018,398 

138,668,427 

30,738,717 

Utah  . 

67,467 

431,242 

68,940,180 

264,544 

434,350 

541,957,008 

1,030,000 

Vermont  . 

Virginia  . 

12,302,303 

Washington  .... 

73,491,941 

59,762,850 

214,825,841 

35,430.969 

West  Virginia... 

2,800,951 

2,346,915 

Wisconsin  . 

Wyoming  . 

17,630,910 

10.241,900 

40,300,434 

343,378 

1,000,000 

Total  .  $1,892,910,576  $1,377,775,008  $4,075,775,321  $475,523,455 


Column  1 — Contracts  reported  to  the  Division  of  Public  Contracts  Department  of 
Labor,  by  the  Executive  departments  (War,  Navy,  Treasury,  etc.)  and  Independent  Estab¬ 
lishments  (TV A,  PWA,  FHA,  etc.)  of  the  Federal  Government. 


Column  S — Contracts  cleared  by  National  Defense  Advisory  Commission  for  all  expen¬ 
ditures  of  $500,000  and  over,  excepting  construction,  and  announced  during  period  Indicated 
Not  included  in  Column  1. 


Column  3 — ^U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  report  of  construction  projects  such  as 
cantonments,  airfields,  shipyards,  new  industrial  plants,  factory  expansion,  naval  vessels, 
etc.,  financed  from  federal  funds,  plus  housing  and  miscellaneous  projt-cts  not  strictly  classi¬ 
fied  as  Defense  Projects. 

Column  4 — Same  type  of  projects  as  Column  3. 

.  *  Most  contracts  placed  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  are  filled  at  sources  of  supply  and 

industrial  centers  widely  scattered  throughout  the  nation. 

**. These  figures  are  also  included  in  the  state  total.  Many  contracts  awarded  to  New 
York  City  firms  are  filled  by  faciories  located  in  cities  outside  the  slate  of  New  York. 


has  announced  a  $1,000,000  moderni¬ 
zation  of  the  jobbing  mill  at  Ashland, 
Ky. 

Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Company 
announced  a  contract  for  reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  enlargement  of  its  steel  mill 
at  Campbell,  Ohio. 

Crucible  Steel  Company  of  Amer¬ 
ica  is  understood  to  be  planning  erec¬ 
tion  of  three  buildings  and  four  ad¬ 
ditions  to  its  plant  in  Harrison,  N.  J., 
meaning  doubling  its  present  employe 
force  of  3,000  men. 

An  important  item  for  the  textile 
industry  was  announcement  by  the 
Army  Quartermaster  Depot  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  that  bids  would  be  opened 
Dec.  16  on  approximately  7,500,000 
yards  of  cotton  and  woolen  textiles, 
including  17  items  of  various  fabrics. 

The  Navy  Department  announced 
preparations  for  a  major  expansion 
of  its  dock  and  terminal  facilities  at 
the  Port  of  New  York. 

A  seven  and  one  half  million  dollar 
contract  award  for  the  construction 
of  a  small  arms  ammunition  plant  to 
be  located  near  Lake  City,  Mo.  and 
a  contract  totalling  $9,822,000  for  the 
construction  of  a  shell  loading  plant 
near  Burlington,  Iowa  were  also  an¬ 
nounced. 

All  these  are  but  isolated  instances 
in  the  defense  movement  which  ulti¬ 
mately  is  going  to  mean  millions  of 
jobs  to  now  unemployed  persons. 
Proof  of  this  is  a  statement  from  the 
Division  of  Industrial  Economics  of 
the  Conference  Board  that  103,000 
persons  were  put  to  work  in  October 
swelling  total  employment  to  48,638,- 
000  persons,  a  figure  bettered  only  by 
a  few  months  in  1929.  Unemploy¬ 
ment  has  now  dropped  to  6,653,000 
the  report  stated,  adding  that  the  de¬ 
fense  contracts  awarded  prior  to  Nov. 
1  will  provide  an  additional  4,000,000 
jobs  by  next  June. 

Editor  &  Publisher’s  listing  of  de¬ 
fense  expenditures,  below,  provided 
by  the  new  E.  &  P.  Marketing  and  Re¬ 
search  Bureau,  contains  several  re¬ 


finements  this  week  suggested  by  ad- 
vertising  agency  space  buyers.  It  is 
now  possible  for  new  readers  to  start 
using  this  material  without  the  need 
of  referring  to  previous  compilations. 
The  footnotes  indicate  the  department 
expenditures  included  in  each  column 
and  eliminate  duplication  of  data. 

■ 

Burch  Sent  to  N.  Y.  in 
Honolulu  U.P.  Shifts 

Appointment  of  Frank  Tremaine 
as  manager,  and  William  F.  Tyree  as 
night  manager  of  the  United  Press 
Honolulu  bureau  has  been  announced 
by  Hugh  Baillie,  U.P.  president. 

Tremaine  succeeds  Wendel  Burch, 
manager  of  the  Honolulu  bureau  from 
June,  1936,  to  July  of  this  year.  Burch, 
assumes  an  executive  news  position 
in  New  York  headquarters  of  the 
United  Press,  in  charge  of  general 
trans-Pacuic  services.  Tyree  re¬ 
places  Charles  R.  Moore,  who  has 
been  in  Hawaii  since  November,  1936 
Moore  will  take  over  Tyree’s  former 
duties  as  night  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  bureau. 

Burch  has  been  with  the  United 
Press  since  1931,  serving  as  western, 
division  night  manager  and  in  a 
business  capacity  prior  to  his  transfer 
to  Hawaii.  Moore  formerly  was  with 
the  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles  and  Sar. 
Francisco  bureaus.  Tremaine,  pro¬ 
moted  from  the  night  managership  in 
Honolulu,  previously  was  in  Pacific 
coast  bureaus. 

FLIES  TO  CHILE 

President  Roosevelt  this  week  or¬ 
dered  one  of  the  army’s  flying  for¬ 
tresses  to  leave  Mitchel  Field,  Ne« 
York,  some  time  Thursday  to  carrj 
Senora  Herminia  Arrate  de  Davila 
home  to  Santiago,  Chile.  She  is  the 
wife  of  Carlos  Davila,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  Chile,  formerly  Chilean  am¬ 
bassador  to  the  United  States,  and 
now  director  of  the  Editors  Press  Ser¬ 
vice  in  New  York. 


DAILIES'  CIRCULATIONS  UP  4.77% 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


UTAH 

Period  Ending  Sept.  30,  1939 


rigtien 

Standard  Examiner 

City  Total . 

Salt  Lake  City 

Deseret  News . 

Tribune  &  Telegram. 
City  Total . 


Burlington 
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City  Total . . 
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Gazette . 

Mail . 
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58,792 

.37.211 

59,182 

40.831 

City  Total . 

Clarksburg 

Exponent.  Telegram  &  Ejx- 

ponent-T  elegram . 

City  Total . 

Huntington 

Herald- Disi>atrh.  .Adver¬ 
tiser.  &  Herald  .Advertiser 
City  Total . 

Green  Bay 

Press  Gazette . 

City  Total . 

Madison 

Capital  Times . 

Wisconsin  State  Journal.. . 

City  Total . 

Superior 

T  elegram . 

City  Total . 


53,142  34,932  96,003 
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Chi.  News  Wins 
Local  Award  for 
Safe  Driving 

Paper's  Truck  Fleet 
Adds  5th  Trophy  in 
Four  Years 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

For  the  fifth  time  in  four  years,  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  truck  fleet  has 
been  awarded  a  special  citation  for  its 
driver  safety  record.  Back  of  that 
announcement  is  a  story  of  “news 
with  safety”  based  on  a  safe  driving 
program  that  makes  it  possible  for  the 
Daily  News  to  operate  nearly  140 
trucks,  traveling  well  over  one  million 
miles  annually. 

The  award,  presented  by  the  Greater 
Chicago  Safety  Council,  belongs  to 
the  155  Daily  News  truck  drivers  for 
their  outstanding  record  during  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year.  The 
plaque  was  the  only  one  awarded  to 
a  Chicago  newspaper  truck  fleet  this 
year  and  was  won  by  averaging  11.6 
accidents  per  million  miles  against 
an  average  of  22.7  for  all  truck  fleets 
in  the  same  mileage  bracket. 

Personnel  and  Equipment 
The  Daily  News’  safety  program  is 
comparatively  simple,  yet  effective. 
From  the  drivers’  standpoint,  strict 
adherence  to  safe  driving  is  essential, 
for  if  a  driver  is  charged  with  an 
avoidable  accident  he  is  obliged  to 
take  time  off  at  his  own  expense. 
Executives  charged  with  the  problem 
of  maintaining  safety  have  dealt  with 
the  matter  realistically  in  enforcing 
necessary  discipline. 

In  addition,  Ae  Daily  News  follows 
a  policy  of  maintaining  quality  of  per¬ 
sonnel  and  quality  of  equipment. 
Only  the  best  drivers  are  retained  and 
every  physical  and  mechanical  safe¬ 
guard  is  applied — including  governors 
that  automatically  hold  speeds  below 
35  miles  an  hour. 

J.  A.  Duello  iu  Charqc 

Jacob  A.  Duello,  city  circulation 
manager,  is  in  charge  of  the  Daily 
News  truck  drivers.  He  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  are  responsible  for  schooling 
the  drivers  in  the  doctrines  of  old- 
fashioned  “safety  first.”  The  Daily 
News,  in  a  recent  editorial,  comment¬ 
ing  upon  the  fifth  award  to  its  motor 
fleet,  stated  in  part: 

“A  newspaper  truck,  in  an  accident, 
^  be  as  destructive  as  any  other 
kmd  of  truck.  The  obligation  to  get 
We  news  first,  and  get  it  to  the  reader 
^t,  is  not  a  license  to  kill,  maim  or 
"nmage.  This  the  public  will  not 


tolerate,  though  it  will  sacrifice  much, 
and  forgive  much,  in  the  interests  of 
getting  its  news  red  hot.  Some  news¬ 
papers  have  had  to  learn  this  the 
hard  way,  at  the  cost  of  much  good 
will.” 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the 
Daily  News’  safe  driving  record  is  that 
it  has  been  accomplished  without  any 
important  sacrifice  of  time  in  putting 
the  newspaper  in  the  hands  of  its 
readers. 

Using  Visual  Education 
BY  USE  of  color  slide  projections, 
the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
and  New  Orleans  States  will  illustrate 
lectures  to  new  carriers,  introducing 
them  to  their  route  duties  and  the 
benefits  derived  from  being  a  carrier 
boy.  Under  the  plan  which  goes  into 
effect  shortly,  new  carriers  will  meet 
the  city  circulation  manager,  give 
their  school  qualifications  to  the  edu¬ 
cational  department,  and  then  assem¬ 
ble  in  a  large  meeting  room. 

The  instructive  lectures  will  be  de¬ 
livered  in  the  darkened  meeting 
room,  with  a  projection  machine  used 
to  throw  color  illustrations  on  a 
screen.  The  lecturers  will  operate 
the  projection  machine  so  as  to  have 
the  illustrations  fit  in  with  their  talks. 

‘This  new  Saturday  class  means 
that  every  new  carrier  will  receive 
uniform  instructions  concerning  their 
route  duties,”  explained  Donald  W. 
Coleman,  circulation  manager.  “It 
also  means  that  every  carrier  will 
know  the  full  benefits  he  will  derive 
from  his  route  before  he  goes  on  the 
route.” 

The  visual  education  plan  will  do 
away  with  individual  instructions  to 
new  boys,  it  was  pointed  out.  The 
cost  of  the  equipment,  including 
slides,  is  under  $100,  according  to  Mr. 
Coleman.  The  Times-Picayune  and 
States  also  plan  to  use  the  slide  pro¬ 
jector  in  announcing  new  contests 
and  other  sales  promotions. 

Around  the  Circuit 
IN  ATTAINING  150,000  home  deliv¬ 
ered  circulation,  the  Cleveland 
Press  recently  published  a  special 
four-page  “home  delivery”  issue  in 
celebration  of  the  event.  The  “extra” 
was  replete  with  pictures  of  circula¬ 
tion  department  workers  and  con¬ 
tained  tributes  from  Pres.«:  executives, 
who  pointed  out  the  paper  had  added 
25,000  home  delivery  circulation  in 
less  than  two  years.  .  .  .  The  Chicago 
Herald- American  staged  what  might 
be  called  a  “super-ultra”  basketball 
game,  Nov.  29,  before  22,000  fans  at 
the  Chicago  Stadium  when  the  Col¬ 
lege  All-Stars,  the  15  foremost  play¬ 
ers  in  the  nation  last  season,  defeated 


the  Harlem  Globe  Trotters,  44  to  42, 
in  an  overtime  battle.  It  was  the  start 
of  an  annual  event  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Herald-American,  featuring 
collegiate  All-Americans  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  basketball  season  and  the 
world’s  professional  champions.  .  .  . 
Harold  Cram,  LaCrosse  (Wis.)  Trib- 
une,  is  conducting  a  contest  to  choose 
a  “typical  carrier  salesman”  for  his 
o'rganization.  The  winner’s  picture 
will  appear  on  1941  calendars  to  be 
issued  to  carriers  for  distribution  at 
Christmas.  The  contest  is  based  on 
points  for  bills  paid  in  full,  no  com¬ 
plaints  and  new  subscriptions. 

How  He  Got  His  Start 

C.  FLOYD  WOLFE,  circulation  man- 
oger  of  the  Lancaster  (O  )  Eagle- 
Gazette  and  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Buckeye  circu¬ 
lation  group,  is 
respected  for  his 
common  sense  in 
circulation  man¬ 
agement.  M  r . 
Wolfe  is  a  com¬ 
parative  new¬ 
comer  in  the 
business,  but  in 
the  absence  of 
practical  experi- 
ence,  he  has 
substituted  com- 
mon  sense 
methods, 
to  circulation 


C.  F.  Wolfe 


His  introduction 
work  was  more  or  less  through  the 
back  door.  He  was  graduated  from 
Ohio  State  University  with  a  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  and  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration.  After  working  in  the 
credit  department  of  the  Firestone 
Tire  and  Rubber  Company  for  two 
years,  he  leased  a  service  station  in 
Lancaster.  Two  years  of  meeting  the 
motoring  public  gave  Mr.  Wolfe  ample 
opportunity  to  study  human  nature. 
Among  his  customers  was  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lancaster  Eagle-Gazette. 
He  offered  Wolfe  a  job  to  make  a 
county-wide  survey  of  the  paper’s 
rural  circulation. 

The  survey  consisted  of  interview¬ 
ing  more  than  2,000  farmers  and  driv¬ 
ing  3,000  miles  in  two  months.  Mr. 
Wolfe  was  again  “meeting  the  public,” 
and  at  the  end  of  this  period  the  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  paper  re¬ 
signed  and  Wolfe  was  appointed  to 
the  post.  He  has  been  circulation 
manager  for  the  past  three  years. 


“Mystery  Man"  Stunt 

A  NEW  TWIST  to  the  idea  made 
famous  by  Wm.  Wrigley  Coi.ipany  is 
that  of  the  Mount  Clemens  (Mich.) 
Daily  Monitor.  As  a  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  stunt,  the  Monitor's  “Mystery 
Man”  rings  doorbells  every  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  between  7  and 
9  p.m.  He  asks  politely,  "May  I  see 
your  Daily  Monitor?”  If  the  person 
asked  can  produce  that  day’s  paper, 
he  is  presented  a  pair  of  theater 
tickets.  If  he  does  not  have  the  news¬ 
paper,  the  Monitor  man  hands  the 
party  a  brief  note  explaining  he  might 
have  had  the  tickets  if  he  had  had 
the  paper  on  hand. 

The  Monitor  is  also  building  good¬ 
will  among  its  rural  and  suburban 
readers  by  featuring  photographs  of 
carrier  boys  who  serve  rural  com¬ 
munities.  A  picture  of  each  carrier 
is  included  in  the  promotion  series 
which  appears  on  the  same  page  with 
the  suburban  or  rural  news  of  that 
particular  community  which  the  boy 
serves. 

■ 

4  Surveys  Added  to 
FTC  Industrial  Reports 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  2 — The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  added 
four  surveys  to  the  Industrial  Cor¬ 
poration  Reports  directed  by  Congress 
be  made,  and  wide  disparity  appears 
in  the  percentage  of  the  “expense 
dollar”  disbursed  by  these  industries 
for  advertising  purposes. 

Surveyed  in  the  rubber  products 
industry  were  six  manufacturers 
whose  1938  sales  aggregated  $757,165,- 
918,  accounting  for  more  than  86%  of 
the  total  value  of  products  of  that 
industry.  For  advertising,  3.1%  of 
each  “expense  dollar”  was  laid  out. 

In  the  Heating  and  Cooking  Ap¬ 
paratus  Industry,  eight  corporations 
which  sold  products  valued  at  $152,- 
478.026,  in  1939,  were  examined.  They 
recounted  for  35%  of  the  total  value. 
Advertising  took  2.2%  of  the  “expense 
dollar.” 

Six  corporations  engaged  in  Steel 
Castings  Industries,  accounting  for 
aggregate  sales  of  $53,098,769,  spent 
.1%  of  the  “expense  dollar”  for  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Four  Biscuit  and  Cracker  Industry 
members,  selling  74%  of  the  entire 
croduct  of  that  industry,  or  $154,719,- 
.550,  spent  3.5%  of  the  “expense  dol¬ 
lar’’  for  advertising. 


xj.  i.  It.  u.  s.  A.)  A  BOON  TO 

I  HARRIED  MEN  AT  THE  DESK 


•  Torrents  of  despatches  and 
bulletins  heralding  confusing 
moves  on  Europe’s  checker  board 
...  all  have  to  be  straightened 
out,  combined,  interpreted  .  .  . 
Every  minute  saved  in  mechanical 
production  is  a  boon  ...  so  pre¬ 
cious  minutes  saved  by  Certified 
speed  bring  gratification  all  down 
the  line. 
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Daily  Ads  Would  Help 
Independent  Bakers 


By  FRANK  FEHLMAN 


(\n.  198  in  a  series) 


BACK  in  1901,  pc’*  capita  flour  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  United  States  was 
223  pounds.  When  this  country  en¬ 
tered  the  War  in  1"18,  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  had  dropped  to  180  pounds. 
Many  of  us  can  recall  the  nation¬ 
wide  {Kisting  campaign  released  by 
one  of  our  largest  millers  urging  peo¬ 
ple  to  switch  to  other  starches:  “Help 
win  the  War.  don’t  eat  bread,  don’t 
eat  wheat.”  Wheat  growers  could  sell 
every  ounce  of  wheat  grown  at  un¬ 
heard  of  p  ices.  From  1918  to  1927, 
per  c..pita  consumption  averaged  180 
pounds  and  since  then  there  has  been 
a  st-'ady  decline.  It  is  now  around 
158  pounds. 

Tne  League  of  Nations  released  a 
studi  on  nutrition  in  1937,  based  on 
an  analysis  of  the  food  habits,  dietary 
habits  and  per  capita  consumption  of 
all  solid  foods  in  17  civilized  coun¬ 
tries.  From  this  study  and  from 
other  books  prepared  by  dieticians, 
we  learn  that  the  average  man  and 
woman  in  any  coimtry  requires  about 
24  pounds  of  solid  foods  a  week. 

The  av’crage  Chinaman  or  Japanese 
might  consume  24  pounds  of  solid 
food  a  week,  but  over  two-thirds  of 
this  would  consist  of  one  item — rice. 
In  the  United  States,  rice  is  eaten 
only  occasionally.  If  the  average 
American  was  told  that  he  had  to 
subsist  on  rice,  fish  and  eggs,  he  might 
And  it  difficult  to  adjust  himself  to 
such  a  menu. 

In  this  country,  we  have  the  widest 
variety  and  greatest  selection  of  foods 
of  any  country  in  the  civilized  world. 
Here  one  may  have  25  different  kinds 
of  breads.  In  the  countries  that  are 
now  at  war,  but  one  kind  of  bread  is 
served  and  no  one  knows  today  ex¬ 
actly  what  ingredients  are  used  in  its 
preparation. 

With  all  of  the  different  foods  to 
choose  from,  most  Americans  still  in¬ 
sist  on  one  or  more  slices  of  bread 
three  times  a  day.  Bread  sales  run 
into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
each  year.  It’s  a  big  business  and  the 
small  baker  who  attempts  to  “cut  out 
of  his  market”  a  larger  slice  of  the 
local  business,  has  a  real  problem  on 
his  hands 

Change  in  Diet  Habits 
DURING  the  past  four  years,  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  changed  their  dietary 
habits.  Doctors,  dieticians,  nutrition 
experts  and  even  our  cafeterias  in 
public  schools,  have  told  us  how  to 
enjoy  better  health  and  better  diges¬ 
tion  anr'  how  to  select  foods  with  the 
vitaniins  that  are  necessary  for  our 
general  well-being.  Certain  types  of 
food  faddists  have  advocated  the  use 
of  whole  wheat.  They  tell  us  that  a 
loaf  of  white  bread  will  undermine 
our  health.  They  also  tell  women 
that  they  .should  eat  more  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  if  they  want  to  stay 
slender  and  have  sylph-like  forms. 
Space  does  not  permit  a  full  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  theories  advanced  for  and 
against  white  bread,  but  this  much 
we  can  say.  A  continuous  moderate 
use  of  a  good  loaf  of  white  bread 
three  times  a  day  is  not  going  to  un¬ 
dermine  anyone’s  health.  Almost 
any  doctor  will  O.K.  this  statement. 

Therefore,  we  see  no  reason  why  at 
least  one  independent  baker  in  every 
market  should  not  win  for  himself  a 
wider  distribution  of  his  product  and 
greatly  increase  his  net  profits 
through  the  use  of  frequent  adver¬ 
tisements  in  a  good  newspaper. 


Suggested  Program 

A  YEAR  ago,  a  publisher  located  in  a 
market  of  about  40,000  families, 
160,000  people,  decided  to  do  '"ome 
consumer  research  to  find  out  what 
breads  were  used  in  his  market, 
which  ones  were  preferred  by  men, 
women,  and  children.  About  700 
families  were  interviewed.  More 
than  half  of  them  said  that  they  had 
no  bread  preference.  The  only  thing 
that  they  demanded  was  a  fresh  loaf. 

There  art  many  uses  for  bread.  In 
the  questionnaire  used  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher  to  find  out  about  bread  dis¬ 
tribution  in  his  market,  he  asked 
women  to  tell  the  different  ways  they 
used  bread.  In  the  order  of  their  im¬ 
portance,  here’s  how  they  answered 
the  question.  1st — As  a  part  of  each 
meal.  2nd — Toast  in  the  morning, 
and  special  dishes  like  creamed 
chicken  on  toast.  Chicken  A-la-King 
on  toast,  chipped  beef  on  toast,  mush¬ 
rooms  on  toast,  etc.  3rd — It  was  used 
by  many  women  as  a  base  for  pud¬ 
dings.  There  are  probably  200  dif¬ 
ferent  recipes  for  bread  puddings. 
4th — Sandwiches. 

At  our  suggestion  the  publisher 
suggested  to  the  baker  that  he  col¬ 
lect  a  half-dozen  cook  books  and 
menu  books  and  take  out  of  each  one, 
all  of  the  different  recipes  for  sand¬ 
wiches.  About  200  were  selected. 
Then  the  baker  was  told  to  interview 
butchers  and  delicatessen  people  and 
get  their  ideas  about  different  kinds 
of  sandwiches  that  men  like  and  small 
sandwiches  that  are  used  during  the 
cocktail  hour.  More  than  100  new, 
imusual  sandwiches  were  developed 
from  interviews  with  the  butchers 
and  delicatessen  people. 

Copy  Themes 

AFTER  all  the  questionnaires  were 
analyzed,  the  publisher  on  our  rec¬ 
ommendation,  set  up  four  different 
copy  themes: 

(a)  Special  copy  directed  to  wo¬ 
men  who  are  always  worried  about 
“getting  fat”;  (b)  Special  copy  for 
mothers  with  growing  children;  (c) 
Special  copy  for  men;  (d)  Sand¬ 
wiches. 

Copy  was  prepared  for  these  three 
themes  and  scheduled  for  Mondays, 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  The  in¬ 
tervening  days,  Tuesdays  and  Thurs¬ 
days,  were  set  aside  for  unusual  sand¬ 
wich  recipes  and  other  recipes  in 
which  bread  is  used.  The  copy  was 
laid  out  for  four  inches,  single  col¬ 
umn.  Rimning  five  ads  a  week,  four 
inches  each,  called  for  a  contract  of 
20  inches  a  week  for  52  weeks — a  total 
of  1,040  inches.  In  lines  this  amovmted 
to  more  than  14,000  lines.  How  many 
local  advertisers  do  you  have  on  your 
books  that  run  five  ads  a  week  and 
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use  over  14,000  lineo  a  year?  Based 
on  the  ledgers  that  we  have  exam¬ 
ined,  the  average  publisher  does  not 
have  very  many  accounts  of  this  size. 

Dealer  Promotion 
AT  FREQUENT  intervals  the  pub¬ 
lisher  set  up  four  or  five  weeks’  ads 
in  advance  and  ran  off  reprints  of  a 
full  month’s  schedule.  Hundreds  of 
these  proof  sheets  were  distributed  by 
the  wagon  drivers  and  each  one  was 
told  how  to  present  the  story  of  the 
copy.  To  our  way  of  thinking,  this 
campaign  is  just  about  ideal.  Peo¬ 
ple  buy  bread  365  days  a  year.  Bread 
is  a  rapid  turn-over  item.  Most 
stores  have  a  fresh  stock  of  bread 
every  24  hours,  and  we  have  seen  as 
many  as  12  different  brands  of  bread 
in  an  individual  store.  Possibly,  some 
stores  require  that  many  different 
brands,  but  sooner  or  later  three  or 
four  brands  are  going  to  get  the  bulk 
of  the  business  and  if  the  dealer  is 
smart,  he  will  not  permit  the  other 
eight  bakers  to  fill  up  his  counters 
and  his  worthwhile  display  space  with 
slow-moving  items.  Anytime  is  a 
good  time  to  sell  a  local  baker  a 
bread  campaign  and  if  there  is  any 
one  classification  of  merchandise  that 
requires  daily  copy  running  52  weeks 
a  year,  it  is  this  classification.  A  few 
success  stories  built  around  indepen¬ 
dent  bakers  might  be  of  great  help 
to  national  representatives  when  they 
are  soliciting  national  copy  from  na¬ 
tional  bread  advertisers. 

PLAN  CONSUMER  FORUM 

The  Second  Annual  Consumer  For¬ 
um,  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Advertising  Women  of  New  York, 
which  takes  as  its  theme,  “Adver¬ 
tisers  Ask  Consumers,”  will  be  held 
Feb.  18  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania. 
This  conference,  which  is  designed  as 
a  contribution  toward  national  unity, 
is  expected  to  further  a  better  under¬ 
standing  between  business  and  the 
public  it  serves  by  promoting  a  free 
and  open  exchange  of  ideas  between 
advertisers  and  their  customers  on 
the  “Social  and  Economic  Implications 
of  Advertising.”  Honorary  Chairman 
of  the  New  York  Advertising  Women’s 
Committee  for  the  Consumer  Forum 
is  Mrs.  Dorothy  Crowne,  assistant  to 
president  in  charge  of  public  relations 
of  the  United  Advertising  Corp. 
Mrs.  Barbara  Daly  Anderson,  director, 
Consumer  Service  Bureau,  Parents’ 
magazine  is  the  acting  chairman. 

RAISES  PRICE 

The  Richmond,  (Va.)  Times-Dis- 
’  patch  has  increased  its  out-of-town 
street  and  newsstand  price  from  3  to 
5  cents,  effective  Monday,  Dec.  2. 
The  street  and  newsstand  price  in  the 
‘  Richmond  metropolitan  area  remains 
‘  at  3  cents. 


N.  Y.  Writers  Present 
"Financial  Follies" 

The  Financial  Follies  of  1940,  third 
annual  show  of  the  New  York  Finan¬ 
cial  Writers  Association,  was  presented 
before  an  audience  of  1,000  bankers, 
brokers  and  industrial  executives 
Nov.  30  in  the  grand  ballroom  of  the 
Hotel  Astor.  Some  of  the  notable 
guests  came  by  special  car  from  Pitts- 
burgh  and  others  attended  from  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  show,  with  all  its  traditional 
ribbing,  demonstrated  that  competent 
financial  observers  take  an  optimistic 
view  of  the  times.  Several  distin¬ 
guished  guests,  among  them  Wendell 
L.  Willkie,  were  called  to  the  stage 
by  C.  Norman  Stabler,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  financial  editor  and 
association  president,  who  appointed 
them  to  the  cabinet  of  the  “Button 
Government.”  Mr.  Stabler  presented 
gifts  to  George  E.  Price,  New  York 
broker  and  former  musical  comedy 
star,  who  directed  the  Follies,  and  to 
Floyd  J.  Hynes,  musical  director. 

One  of  tbe  ditties,  sung  to  the  tune 
of  “McNamara’s  Band,”  follows: 

“We  are  the  dumb  clucks  who  cover 
Wall  Street, 

“We’re  the  hinges  upon  the  fringes  of 
finance, 

“For  seventeen  bucks  we  chase  a  news 
beat. 

“We’re  the  saps  who  think  that  busi¬ 
ness  has  romance.” 

New  York  publishers  at  the  dinner 
included  William  T.  Dewart,  Sun,  K.  C. 
Hogate,  Wall  Street  Journal,  Ogden 
lleid.  Herald  Tribune,  and  Arthur 
Hays  Sulzberger,  Times. 

16-PAGE  ROTO  AD 

St.  Louis,  Dec.  2 — A  16-page  four- 
color  and  monotone  rotogravure  ad¬ 
vertising  section  for  the  Famous- 
Barr  department  store  of  St.  Louis 
appeared  in  yesterday’s  Post-Dis¬ 
patch.  It  was  described  by  the  news¬ 
paper  as  the  largest  of  its  kind  ever 
printed  in  the  city.  A  record  for  the 
largest  number  of  illustrated  items  to 
appear  here  in  a  newpaper  ad  also 
was  claimed. 
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Problems— 

of  busy  executives  are  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum  when 
they  ask  assistance  from 
The  Personnel  Bureau. 

Complete  records  on  hun¬ 
dreds  of  experienced  men 
qualified  for  newspaper, 
magazine,  public  relations, 
publicity,  and  press  associa¬ 
tion  work  are  on  file.  Each 
registrant  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  investigated. 

From  these  complete  rec¬ 
ords  The  Personnel  Bureau 
recommends  only  men  who 
are  qualified  for  the  job, 
saving  an  employer  hours 
spent  in  interviewing  and 
investigating. 

For  prompt  service,  write 
or  wire — 

THE  PERSONNEL 
BUBEAU 

of  Sigma  Della  Cki 

James  C.  Riper,  Director 

35  E.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  U* 

A  natioiMvide  non-frofit  service  toT 
ported  by  Sig^  Delta  Chi,  Profestisnr 
Jonmalistie  Fraternity. 
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Among  Advertising 
Folk 

Continued  jrom  page  12 

Ogden,  returned  from  Cache  Valley 
with  two  elk. 

Francis  X.  Manning,  formerly  with 
Moore  &  Ham,  Inc.,  has  joined  J.  W. 
Pepper,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  an  account 
executive. 

John  Temple  has  been  added  to  the 
art  stall  of  Needham,  Louis  and  Bror- 
by,  Inc.,  Chicago  agency.  He  was 
formerly  with  Whitaker-Christenson 
Studios,  Inc. 

Eugene  Webb  has  joined  the  art  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Ward  Wheelock  Com¬ 
pany.  He  was  formerly  with  Pedlar 
&  Ryan. 

Miss  Marjorie  Souders,  formerly  a 
copywriter  with  McCann-Erickson, 
and  Jameson  Campaigne,  formerly 
with  the  Southwestern  Sales  Division 
of  the  Yardley  Company,  have  joined 
the  radio  department  of  Compton  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Inc.,  as  copywriters. 

Nor.man  Strouse  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Advertising  Golf  As¬ 
sociation  of  San  Francisco.  Don  H. 
Clinton,  American  Engraving  and 
Color  Plate  Co.,  is  secretary  and  Fred 
Q.  Tredway,  advertising  director, 
&uthern  Pacific  Co.,  is  treasurer. 

Karl  Helm  has  been  granted  a  leave 
of  absence  by  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.,  to 
serve  as  assistant  to  W.  Averill  Harri- 
man,  liaison  on  the  staff  of  Edward  R. 
Stettinius,  Jr.,  of  the  National  Defense 
Advisory  Commission. 

Jules  Boday,  of  McCann-Erickson, 
Inc.,  announced  Monday  he  will  again 
conduct  a  non-technical  course  in 
direct  advertising  and  mechanical 
production  at  the  Advertising  Club  of 
New  York,  starting  Jan.  20. 

Moreland  Fallkell  has  been  added 
to  the  San  Francisco  staff  of  West- 
Holliday  Co.,  publishers  representa¬ 
tives. 

Campaigns  and  Accounts 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY  has 
placed  the  advertising  of  its  NBC 
Bread  with  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  it 
was  announced  today. 

Rosefielo  Packing  Co.,  of  Alameda, 
Cal.,  has  named  Botsfor^  Constantine 
&  Gardner’s  offices  at  San  Francisco 
to  handle  advertising  of  Skippy  Pea¬ 
nut  Butter. 

Newspaper  advertising  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  among  the  media  for  the  1941 
“Blackhawk  Vacationland”  promo¬ 
tional  program,  directors  of  the 
Southern  Wisconsin  Lakeland  Asso¬ 
ciation  have  announced.  According 
to  Palmer  F.  Daugs,  Lake  Mills,  Wis., 
secretary  of  the  association,  advertise¬ 
ments  will  be  published  primarily  in 
neighboring  states,  tying  in  with  the 
Wisconsin  recreational  advertising 
schedule. 

The  Style  EIxhibitors,  Inc.,  an  or¬ 
ganization  which  sponsors  semi-an¬ 
nual  apparel  markets  in  Chicago,  has 
appointed  the  Chicago  Office  of  Cecil 
&  Presbrey,  Inc.  as  its  advertising 
agency  and  publicity  counselor. 

Appointment  of  the  Gardner  Adver¬ 
tising  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  as  the 
advertising  agency  for  Stag  Beer,  was 
announced  this  week  by  Henry  L. 
Griesedieck,  Jr.,  vice-president  of  the 
Griesedieck  Western  Brewery  Com¬ 
pany,  Belleville,  Ill.,  effective  Jan.  1, 
with  A.  W.  Neally,  vice-president, 
seeing  as  account  executive.  Stag 
Seer’s  1941  advertising  canS^mign  will 
begin  shortly  after  the  first  of  the 
year.  Newspapers,  radio  and  outdoor 
advertising  probably  will  be  used. 


The  Snyder  Aircraft  Corporation, 
Chicago,  has  placed  its  advertising  ac¬ 
count  with  Lane,  Benson.  McClure, 
Inc.,  Chicago  agency. 

Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Chicago,  is  plac¬ 
ing  the  accovmt  of  Modern  Cosmetics, 
Chicago. 

Newspaper  schedules  are  being  pre- 
pa’-ed  by  Roche,  Williams  &  Cunnyng- 
ham,  Chicago  agency,  on  Nurito  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago. 

Weiss  &  Geller,  Inc.,  Chicago 
agency,  has  been  appointed  to  handle 
the  advertising  of  Serta  Sleepers 
Associates,  Inc.,  Chicago  mattress 
manufacturers. 

Geare-Marston,  Inc.,  is  now  han¬ 
dling  the  consumer  goods  advertising 
of  the  Commercial  Solvents  Cor¬ 
poration,  including  Nor’way  Anti¬ 
freeze. 

New  accounts  which  have  been 
placed  with  the  advertising  firm  of 
J.  W.  Pepper,  Inc.,  New  York,  include: 
flquitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
(real  estate),  and  Hupp  Oil  Burner 
Co.,  Inc.  Francis  X.  Manning,  ac¬ 
count  executive. 

The  Gilbert  Food  Corporation  of 
Webster,  N.  Y.,  have  appointed  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Company,  Inc.,  as  their  ad¬ 
vertising  agents.  A  campaign  on 
Gilbert’s  Natural  Apple  Juice  will 
commence  the  middle  of  December. 

Royal  Lemon,  Inc.,  Minneapolis, 
manufacturers  of  Royal  Lemon  House¬ 
hold  Cleanser,  has  appointed  Martin 
A.  Pokraff  Advertising,  Chicago 
agency,  to  handle  its  advertising  ac¬ 
count.  Newspapers  will  be  used. 

American  South  African  Line  Inc. 
will  advertise  its  enlarged  passenger 
service  to  South  African  Ports  during 
the  coming  travel  season.  An  ex¬ 
panded  campaign  in  national  maga¬ 
zines,  trade  publications  and  news¬ 
papers  will  be  prepared  by  the 
Gotham  Advertising  Company. 


NEW  AGENCY 

Raymond  D.  Parker  and  F.  Ken¬ 
neth  Allston  announce  the  formation 
of  Parker-Allston  Associates,  Inc., 
new  advertising  agency,  to  be  located 
at  18  East  48th  Street,  New  Yorl^  ef¬ 
fective  Jan.  1.  Mr.  Parker,  president 
of  the  new  corporation,  has  had  more 
than  30  years’  experience  in  all 
phases  of  the  insurance  field.  For 
the  past  three  years  he  has  headed 
the  insurance  advertising  department 
of  Cowan  &  Dengler,  Inc.  Mr.  Alls¬ 
ton,  vice-president  and  treasurer,  has 
had  25  years’  experience  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  graphic  arts.  Among  the 
accounts  the  new  agency  will  handle 
are:  American  Fidelity  &  Casualty 
Company,  Berkshire  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Crum  &  Forster  Group, 
London  &  Lancashire  Group  and  the 
Phoenix-London  Group. 
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as  Editorial  Assistant 
Executive  Secretary 
or  Managing  Editor 

PERSONABLE  SINGLE  WOMAN  OF  42,  WITH  EXCEPTIONALLY 
WELL-COORDINATED  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING,  OFFERS 
18  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  AS  BASIS  FOR  NEW  POSITION  OF 
RESPONSIBILITY  AND  PROSPECTIVE  GROWTH;  SALARY  5*55 

EQUIPMENT: 

Expert  Stenography:  correct  Engli>h,  extensive  vocabulary. 

Writing  Ability:  correspondence,  original  articles,  precise  writ¬ 
ing  (abstracts  and  condensations) ;  logical  development  of 
ideas  from  outline;  aptness  in  words  with  shades  of  meaning. 

Editing  and  Typography:  analysis  of  material,  editing  for  smooth 
reading;  planning  layout,  type  faces,  preparing  copy  for 
printer;  dealing  with  artists  and  engraver;  writing  captions; 
selection  of  paper;  proof-reading,  make-up,  page-proofs. 

Accounting;  personal  records  for  income  tax  returns;  super¬ 
visory  work  with  bookkeeper;  periodic  analyses  of  condition. 

EDUCATION: 

Hunter  College,  N.  Y. — Three  years  toward  B.A.,  majoring 
History  and  Political  Science;  studied  short  story  writing. 

Columbia  University  School  of  Business — One  year  toward  B.S., 
majoring  Economics  and  Accounting  with  Secretarial  Studies. 

Columbia  University  Extension — Courses  in  Typography  and 
Magazine  Article  Writing.  (Note:  Mr.  John  Clyde  Oswald, 
who  taught  me  Typography,  also  supervised  my  work  for  10 
years  in  compiling  and  editing  THE  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 
GAZETTE  for  the  International  Benjamin  Franklin  Society, 
of  which  I  have  been  Secretary  for  13  years.  Since  Mr.  Os¬ 
wald's  death  I  have  carried  on  alone.) 

Prolific  Reading  on  current  events  with  special  attention  to 
present-day  economic  and  political  problems. 

EXPERIENCE: 

Five  years  with  American  Bankers  Association  as  secretary  to 
the  late  Geo.  E.  Allan,  Founder  and  Educational  Director  of 
American  Institute  of  Banking,  until  his  retirement;  fine  ap¬ 
prenticeship  under  him,  as  he  edited  and  published  complete 
set  of  Institute  textbooks  ("Commercial  Law,”  "Negotiable  In¬ 
struments,”  "Banking,”  "Investments,”  etc.),  and  adoped 
Kester’s  "Accounting”  for  Correspondence  Coarse.  Through 
him  I  had  opportunity  to  take  minutes  of  Economic  Policy 
Commission  headed  by  late  Paul  M.  Warburg  and  of  Adminis¬ 
trative  Committee  of  A.B.A.  (1919-1924;  salary  from  $25  to 
$50  at  time  I  resigned.) 

Thirteen  years  as  Secretary  to  President  J.  Robert  Stout  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Thrift  Service;  edited  teacher  magazine  (39,000 
copies,  12-16  pages  monthly)  and  gradually  assumed  position 
office  manager,  correspondent,  supervisor  of  bookkeeping  and 
accounts  and  purchaser  of  all  printed  material,  in  which  firm 
deals.  (1926-Nov.  21,  1940;  salary  range:  $47.50  to  $62.50, 
down  to  $40  in  depression,  up  to  $55.)  Transferred  on  Nov. 
21st  by  Mr.  Stout  to: 

Present  Employment  as  Assistant  Manager  of  Ridgewood  Coun¬ 
try  Club,  an  organization  in  the  big-business  class,  which  I 
find  needs  two  other  workers,  each  for  half  the  salary  paid 
me.  The  Manager  is  aware  of  the  misconception  under  which 
I  took  the  position,  and  will  recommend  me  highly,  but  I  have 
promised  to  stay  only  until  the  first  of  the  year.  (Salary  $50 
plus  lunches,  and  no  commutation.) 

REFERENCES: 

American  Bankers  Association,  22  East  40th  St.,  New  York: 
Mr.  Richard  W.  Hill,  Secretary  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Banking;  Messrs.  Frank  W.  Simmonds  and  W.  Espey  Albig, 
Deputy  Managers  of  the  American  Bankers  Association. 

Educational  Thrift  Service,  22  Park  Place,  New  York:  address 
Mr.  J.  Robert  Stout  at  the  North  Jersey  Trust  Company,  Ridge¬ 
wood,  N.  J.,  of  which  he  is  President. 

Ridgewood  Country  Club,  Midland  Avenue,  Paramus,  N.  J.: 
Mr.  B.  D.  Carter,  Executive  Secretary  and  Manager. 

(Signed)  (MRS.)  FRANCES  B.  COX 
143  Spencer  Place 
Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 
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News  Cameramen 
Win  Graf  lex  Prizes 


By  JACK  PRICE 

AN  EXHIBITION  of  the  Graflex 
Golden  Anniversary  Picture  Con¬ 
test  entries  was  opened  at  Rockefeller 


^  was  seen  taking  snapshots  at  the 

Graflex  Picture  Exhibition,  with  a 
new  type  combination  reflector  fitted 
battery  case  in  a  rigid  manner. 
The  reflector  is  a  novel  improvement 
to  his  device.  Openings  in  the  re¬ 
flector  permit  the  use  of  either  the 
midget  or  large  size  flash-bulbs 
without  making  any  adjustment  or 
ern,  Los  Angeles  Examiner;  and  John  change. 


Steger,  Chicago  Tribune. 

First  prize  in  the  pictorial  section 


A  sturdy  socket  in  the  rear  and 
center  of  the  reflector  is  for  the  use 


Plaza,  New  York  City,  on  Nov.  30.  g^d  carrying  $100  award  was  given  of  the  midget  sized  bulbs.  It  has  an 


This  interesting  show  dominated  by  to  Harry  Mayo  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  for 


photographs  made 


cameramen  remains  open  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  until  Dec.  8. 

Each  day  visitors  have  thronged  the 
salon  where  hundreds  of  prints  selected 


newspaper  jjjg  entry  entitled  “Snow  Storm.”  This 


picture  was  taken  by  Mayo,  when  he 
was  assigned  to  cover  a  winter  story 
for  his  newspaper.  The  picture  shows 


ejector  which  is  operated  by  turning 
a  knob  in  back  of  the  unit.  The 
opening  at  the  base  is  for  the  larger 
lamps  which  are  inserted  in  the  nor¬ 
mal  manner  now  employed.  We  have 


the  falling  snow  covering  a  group  of  been  informed  that  these  reflectors 


small  suburban  homes. 

First  prize  in  the  action  picture 
section  and  $100  was  won  by  Herschel 
Swanson,  of  Webster  City,  Iowa,  for 
his  rodeo  picture  showing  a  steer 
throwing  a  cowboy  rider.  In  addition 
to  the  money  prizes,  medals  were 
awarded  to  the  following  group  of 


will  be  produced  for  use  on  standard 
Mendelson  lamps. 


Wide  World  Photos 
Seized  by  Germans 

The  German  Government  has  con- 


Camera  Knights 

RECENTLY,  during  a  demonstration 
by  the  New  York  Fire  Departmm; 
of  fire-fighting  equipment  to  be  util¬ 
ized  in  the  city't 
new  mid  -  town 
tunnel  a  fire  cap¬ 
tain  was  severe¬ 
ly  burned,  and 
George  Reidy, 
New  York  Jour, 
nal  -  American 
photographer 
got  his  paper  an 
exclusive  show¬ 
ing  the  flames 
enveloping  the 
fireman.  It  wx 
Georqe  Reidy  another  one  of 
many  he  has  got¬ 
ten  for  that  Hearst  evening  paper 
.since  he  joined  it. 

Reidy,  who  is  50  years  old,  has 
worked  for  only  two  New  York  papers 
since  he  started  in  lens  work  in  1922 
cn  the  New  York  Journal.  He  re¬ 


lens-lads:  Robert  M.  Beer,  Ashland  fiscated  aortra^ported  t^^  mained  there  four  years,  moving  over 

(Ohio)  Times-Gazette;  Frank  Busch,  entire  library  of  news  photographs  of 

Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch;  Edward  the  New  York  Times  Wide  World  t  u  returned  to 

R.  Farber,  Milwaukee  Journal;  Terry  photos  Service  in  Paris,  State  Depart-  ^ 

Junkins,  Los  Angeles  Examiner;  Jack  ment  officials  revealed  Nov.  30.  The  merged  with  the  American. 

S.  McDowell,  Turlock  (Cal.)  Daily  Wide  World  office  was  operated  by  the  w  o  was  orn  in  ire,  mw 

Journal;  William  Wood,  Hollywood,  New  York  Times  Societe  Anonyme,  *_  se  vice  wi  ® 

Cal.;  A.  E.  Stewart,  New  Orleans;  owned  by  the  New  York  Times  Com-  m  -""I  f" 


Photo  shows  Larry  Keighley.  Philadelphia  Judges  for  the  contest  were  William  lation  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Hi.<r‘'hobbies  are  color  photography 
orixe  a''  'schum7cher*  Chenery,  editor-in-chief  of  Collier's  pictures  of  important  news  events  in  and  making  16  mm.  home  movies  of 

vIL-o^esIdenrof  Folm^r-Graflex.  magazine;  Wilson  Hicks,  picture  edi-  Europe  covering  a  period  of  sotne  20  places  of  historical  interest  and  wild 

tor  of  Life;  T.  J.  Maloney,  editor,  taken  from  the  Wide  hfe_  Married,  he  is  the  father  of  a 

from  the  thousands  of  entries  are  U.  S.  Camera  magazine;  and  Valen-  World  office  in  Rue  Caumartin  on  gou,  George  Kenneth,  who  is  a  sopho- 
hung.  The  focal  point  of  interest  in  tino  Sarra,  Paul  Outerbridge,  Charles  more  at  St.  John’s  University. 


Cal.;  A.  E.  Stewart,  New  Orleans;  owned  by  the  New  York  Times  Com- 
Harold  Spicer,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Dante  pany  of  New  York.  The  Germans  had 
Mascione,  Chicago;  Frank  Scherschel,  previously  seized  the  premises  and 
Milwaukee,  and  Robert  Kradin.  property  located  at  37  Rue  Caumartin 

Newspaper  cameramen  who  en-  allegation  that  it  was  a  French 

tered  into  this  competition  did  so  company. 

upon  their  own  initiative.  The  collection,  a  valuable  accumu- 


Reidy,  who  was  born  in  Eire,  saw 
active  service  with  the  Canadian 
Army  in  France  and  Belgium  from 
1914-19,  receiving  two  medals  for  his 
war  work. 


uicviuudiY  un?  prciiiiatrb  aiiu  a  r*  u  •  a  j  -  ^ 

property  located  at  37  Rue  Caumartin  .  ^ 

11  -  .1.  .  -.L  t:-  1-  he  was  from  1920-22  a  member  of  the 

Canadian  Air  Board  during  which 


time  he  made  aerial  surveys  of  un¬ 
mapped  regions  of  Northern  Ontario. 


the  show  was  the  natural  color  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  Hollingshead  Paint  Com¬ 
pany  fire  in  Camden,  N,  J.  This  pic¬ 
ture  was  made  by  Larry  Keighley  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and  was 
awarded  the  grand  prize  of  $250.  In 
addition  to  this  award,  Keighley  also 


Kerlee,  Edward  Steichen,  all  well 
known  illustrators. 

Cover  Opera 

THE  Chicago  Tribune  recently  intro¬ 
duced  another  phase  of  picture  cov- 


more  at  St.  John’s  University. 

Tile  German  officials  gave  no  re-  ■ 

NAMED  BUREAU  CW 

the  confiscation  was  accompanied  by  Cochrane,  who  has  been  on 

no  explanation.  It  is  to  be  noted  that,  news  supervisor  s  desk  in  ffie  New 
even  if  the  pictures  be  returned,  they  ^ork  office  of  the  Associated  Press  for 
may  be  copied  in  Berlin  in  the  mean-  several  years,  became  AP  chief  of 


a  ition  to  t  s  awar  ,  erage  when  it  assigned  cameramen  to  while.  ^  New  H^ei^ 

?Vi  Sinn  photograph  the  stage  action  of  the  Emile  Barriere  director  of  Wide  j 
and  thereby  collected  another  $100  ^  ^  »  rhioatm  Civic-  w  m  -  ^  ,  .*  j  died  Nov.  28.  Cochrane  joined  the  AP 

in  nrize  monev.  Fourth  nrize  in  the  World  in  Paris,  now  in  Montreal,  wired  in  Boston  in  1924  and  started  in  news- 

Opera  House.  These  pictures  were  the  New  York  office  of  the  picture  naner  wc^rk  in  1918  nn  the-  Frio  IPa) 

taken  with  the  light  source  provided  service  a  list  of  equipment  in  the  of-  wherfhe  later  became  di 

by  the  Edgerton  Stroboscope  lamps,  fice  when  its  doors  were  sealed  by  a  gjji^i- 

Four  light  units  were  placed  in  the  U.  S.  Embassy  official  following  the 

orchestra  pit  and  were  connected  to-  entry  of  the  Nazis  into  the  former  " 

gether  so  the  photographer  could  French  capital.  Released  to  Editor  &  JOINS  REUTKRS  IN  N  Y 


in  prize  money.  Fourth  prize  in  the 

color  division  was  won  by  Alfred  De  H^use-  These  pictures  were 

Lardi,  and  a  medal  awarded  to  Rob-  taken  with  the  light  source  provided 
ert  Hess,  both  of  the  Inquirer.  by  the  ^gerton  Stroboscope  lamps. 

In  the  black  and  white  news  pic-  Four  light  units  were  placed  in  the 
ture  section,  first  place  went  to  Brad  orchestra  pit  and  were  connected  to- 
Smith  of  McAllen,  Tex.,  for  his  entry  gether  so  the  photographer  could 


Opera  House.  These  pictures  were  the  New  York  office  of  the  picture 
taken  with  the  light  source  provided  service  a  list  of  equipment  in  the  of- 


entitled  “Extreme  Unction.”  This  pic-  operate  them  without  disturbing  the  Publisher,  the  list  included: 


ture  shows  the  scene  of  tragedy  fol¬ 
lowing  a  grade  crossing  accident  in 


audience. 

The  lights  were  operated  with  a  syn- 


Approximately  300,000  negatives, 
3,000,000  prints,  six  cameras,  four  en- 


JOINS  REUTERS  INN.  Y. 

A.  D.  Skene-Catling  has  become  a 
member  of  the  Reuters  news  staff  in 
New  York,  it  was  announced  this 


which  a  train  struck  a  motor  truck  chronizer  fitted  to  a  standard  news  largers,  wired  photo  transmitter,  stu-  week  by  A.  Bernard  Moloney,  chief 
filled  with  fruit  pickers.  It  shows  camera.  Louis  Wolf,  staff  photogra-  dio  equipment,  duplicating  and  add-  Reuters  correspondent  for  North 

the  'Dodies  of  the  victims  scattered  Pber  of  the  Tribune  was  assigned  to  ing  machines,  12  typewriters,  50  filing  America.  Mr.  Catling,  who  is  ac- 

upon  the  ground  and  in  the  fore-  this  story  and  we  have  been  informed  cabinets,  14  desks,  40  chairs,  two  safes,  companied  by  his  wife  and  three  sons, 

ground  a  priest  is  giving  Last  Rites  by  him  that  he  did  not  miss  an  ex-  50,000  sheets  of  bromide  paper,  office  was  attached  to  the  G.H.Q.  of  the 

to  one  of  the  dying  men.  This  entry  posure.  After  the  performance  a  poll  supplies  worth  20,000  francs,  150  feet  British  Elxpeditionary  Force  in  France 


won  a  prize  of  $100.  made  to  determine  if  the  lights  of  steel  shelves,  fixtures,  10  tele-  last  winter. 

caused  any  inconvenience  to  the  per-  phones,  and  one  telephone  switch- 
More  Newspapermen  formers  or  the  paid  customers.  The  board. 

Second  prize  of  $50  went  to  Irvin  response  was  encouraging  for  a  repeti-  It  is  believed  only  the  prints  and 
Forbes  of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  tion  of  this  method  of  picture  cover-  negatives  were  taken. 


formers  or  the  paid  customers.  The  board. 


for  his  entry  labelled  “And  I  Mean 


The  Tribune  published  a  full  Wide  World  has  asked  the  U.  S. 


75th  ANNIVERSARY 

The  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express 
marked  its  75th  anniversary  with  a 


You.”  Third  and  fourth  honors  were  page  of  illustrations  made  by  Wolf.  State  Department  to  investigate  into  special  “75  Years  of  Service”  edition 
awarded  to  Felix  Paegel  of  the  same  ^be  confiscation.  Nov.  26. 

newspaper  for  his  photos,  “Illegal  Jacket  lor  Seal!  XT  •  11/  II  .1  r»-  i  • 

Verdict”  ^d  “Stan  Laurel  in  Marital  g^.  j\ol  Wc  HaveR  t  the  oiggest  Circulation 

Woes  ’  The  combined  prize  money 

cameraman,  was  awarded  a  I 

for  these  winners  amounted  to  $35.  _ ,  .  .  v.  -  .  u..*  _ ioqt  u _ 


..  ^  SCALF,  Chicago  Tribune 

Woes  ’  The  combined  prize  money 

cameraman,  was  awarded  a 

for  these  winners  amounted  to  $35.  ^ 

Fifth  place  was  won  by  L.  D.  Barthol-  2(hh  annual  banquet  of 

omew  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  for  his  photographers,  on  Nov.  23, 

famou.s  Legion  Convention  pic  ure  consistent  winner 


entitled,  “Legion  Fun,”  and  took  a 
prize  of  $5. 

Other  $5  prize  winners  were  Ed¬ 
ward  I.  Bernd.  Augusta  Chronicle; 
Pat  Candida,  N.  Y.  Daily  News; 
Arthur  Fellig,  N.  Y.  free  lance  cam¬ 
eraman;  Max  Arthur,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une;  Ralph  Morgan.  Morgan  News 
Photos,  Newark,  N.  J.;  George  North- 


of  the  weekly  cash  prizes  for  out¬ 
standing  news  photos  taken  by  staff 
cameramen.  The  presentation  was 
made  by  Louis  Wolf. 

New  Reflector 

SAM  MENDELSON,  inventor  of  the 
Mendelson  speed  flash  synchronizer. 


No!  We  Haven^t  the  Biggest  Circulation 

in  Suffolk  County,  Long  Island,  but.  since  1887  we  have  been  reaching 
real  buying  power  Long  Islanders,  in  a  land  of  tradition,  and  our  chain 
of  weekly  papers  are  published  in  the  town  which,  outside  of  the  larger 
cities  has  the  greatest  automotive  traffic  of  any  town  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 

A  REAL  MARKET  FOR  BETTER  CARS  .  .  .  better  CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS.  BETTER  CLOTHES  .  .  .  where  price  appeal  is  NOT  a 
desideratum. 

The  MESSENGERS  and  MIRROR 

Smithtown  Branch  Long  Island 
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Advisory  Committee  for 
Communications  Board 

The  Defense  Communications  Board 
has  invited  executives  of  seven  lead¬ 
ing  communications  companies  to  act 
as  an  industry  advisory  committee  to 
help  the  board  prepare  and  co-ordi¬ 
nate  plans  for  the  role  of  communica¬ 
tions  in  the  preparedness  program. 

Those  invited  according  to  a  New 
York  Times  dispatch  Dec.  1  are:  Walter 
S.  Gifford,  president  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company; 
Jack  Kaufman,  executive  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  Globe  Wireless,  Ltd.;  Sosth- 
enes  Behn,  president  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Cor¬ 
poration;  Joseph  Pierson,  president  of 
Press  Wireless,  Inc.;  David  SamofI, 
president  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America;  W.  E.  Beakes,  president  of 
the  Tropical  Radio  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany,  and  R.  B.  White,  president  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany. 

PAPER  CO.  DIVIDENDS 

Clearing  off  the  balance  of  accum¬ 
ulated  arrear  on  preferred  stock, 
directors  of  Price  Bros,  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
have  declared  $1.37*4  on  account  of 
arrears  as  well  as  a  dividend  of  $1,371/4 
for  the  final  quarter  of  1940.  Both  are 
payable  Jan.  2,  1941,  to  holders  of 
record  Dec.  21,  1940.  Consolidated 
net  profit  of  the  Crown  Zellerbach 
Corporation,  paper  manufacturer,  and 
its  subsidiaries  amounted  to  $3,836,975 
for  the  first  half  of  its  fiscal  year, 
ended  on  Oct.  31,  according  to  the 
report  issued  last  week.  The  profit 
is  equal,  after  preferred  dividends,  to 
U.ll  a  share  on  2,261,199  common 
shares  and  compares  with  $3,662,982 
or  $1.03  a  common  share  for  the  like 
period  a  year  ago.  Great  Lakes  Paper 
Company,  Ltd.  will  distribute  50 
cents  a  share  on  the  Class  A  and  B 
preferred  stocks  on  Dec.  31  to  share¬ 
holders  of  record  Dec.  21,  doubling 
the  payments  of  25  cents  a  share  in 
each  of  the  three  preceding  quarters. 
Total  disbursements  this  year  will 
amount  to  $1.25  a  share,  which  will 
leave  arrears  of  $8.25  a  share  out¬ 
standing.  Net  profit  in  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  year  ended  Aug.  31 
jumped  to  $717,174  from  $66,146  in 
the  comparative  period  of  1939.  This 
was  before  provision  for  income  and 
excess  profits  taxes. 

LEE  EDITORIAL  CONTEST 

Richmond,  Va.,  Dec.  2 — Editorial 
writers  of  Virginia  newspapers  again 
will  compete  for  the  Lee  editorial 
award.  Professor  O.  W.  Riegel,  director 
cf  the  Lee  Memorial  Journalism 
Foundation  at  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  at  Lexington,  announced 
this  week.  Entries  were  received  up 
to  Dec.  3. 


(UP) 


THE  MARK 

OF  ACCURACY,  SPEED 

and  independence  in 

WORLD  WIDE  NEWS 
COVERAGE 


UNITED  PRESS 


NEWS.  ADS.  DON'T  MIX 

Mail  order  advertising  and  big  news 
stories  don’t  mix  in  the  same  news¬ 
paper,  Victor  O.  Schwab,  advertising 
executive,  told  the  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Group  at  the  luncheon  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York  Advertising 
Club  this  week.  Mr.  Schwab,  who  is 
president  of  Schwab  &  Beatty,  Inc., 
said  that  returns  from  copy  he  was 
running  in  publications  at  the  time 
of  the  Lindbergh  kidnapping  dropped 
30%.  Mr.  Schwab  said  that  as  a  rule 
Sunday  newspapers  offered  a  better 
medium  for  mail  order  advertising 
than  the  dailies  because  the  Sunday 
editions  have  a  longer  life. 

NEW  SOAP  RTTRODUCED 

“Garden  Bouquet,”  a  new  toilet 
soap  planned  for  the  lower  price 
market,  is  ready  for  immediate  dis¬ 
tribution  on  a  national  basis,  Man¬ 
hattan  Soap  Company  announced 
this  week.  The  new  brand  will  be 
sold  through  the  same  channels  used 
for  Sweetheart  soap,  another  Man¬ 
hattan  Company  product. 

Advertising  plans  will  not  be  an¬ 
nounced  until  after  distribution  is 
completed. 


Newspapers  at  the  Battlefiont 

Britain  today  is  a  battlefront.  Life  still  goes  on,  but  it  is  very  different  from 
what  it  was  before  the  war.  The  last  outpost  of  freedom  and  democracy  in 
Europe,  while  hitting  back  at  the  common  enemy,  has  remoulded  its  ways 
and  habits  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  war  effort.  This  advertisement  brings 
news  of  a  book  which  will  make  enthralling  reading  for  the  advertising  man 
and  journalist,  a  book  which  describes  what  one  of  the  biggest  advertising 
and  newspaper  industries  in  the  world  has  done  to  enable  it  to  carry  on 
even  while  the  bombs  are  falling. 

WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED  TO  NEWSPAPER  WORK  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  SINCE  SEP¬ 
TEMBER  3,  1939?  HOW  DO  BRITISH  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  MANAGE  WITH  ONLY 
A  QUARTER  OF  THEIR  NORMAL  PAPER  RATION?  HOW  HAS  THE  WAR 
AFFECTED  PRESS  CIRCULATIONS  AND  FORMAT  IN  THE  BRITISH  ISLES?  WHAT 
DO  WAR  CORRESPONDENTS  FEEL  ABOUT  THE  CENSORSHIP? 

Ifi  “Press  Advertising  and  Trade  Under  \(^ar  Conditions  is  told  the  whole  fascinating  story  of 
British  newspaperdom,  advertising  and  commerce  during  the  first  year  of  the  war.  "P,  A.  T.”  is  a 

documentary  of  first-rate  importance.  It  will  serve  as  a  long- _ 

term  record  of  how  Britain’s  newspapers  and  allied  businesses  .f-i  e  • 

,  ,  ,  ,  1-  •  j  L  1 /*#»  Survey  Contains 

have  adapted  themselves  to  meet  the  new  conditions  created  by  r,  .  r-  .  lj 

^  •  I  j  •  •  Foreword  —  Britain  s  Finest  Flour, 

die  war  on  London’s  doorstep.  The  survey  is  broad  in  its  scope,  by  Winston  Churchill— 

dealing  not  only  with  the  general  trend  of  the  Press,  but  with  PRESS:  Ministry  of  Information 

such  matters  as  circulation,  make-up  changes,  the  Ministry  ot  uation  —  Circulation  and  Format 

Information  and  the  many  censorship  difficulties.  It  is  published  Changes  — Newspaper  Rate  in- 

.  r  ,  •  e  <<\vr  r»  creases — Periodicals  and  the  Trade 

by  Cosmopolitan  Press  Ltd.,  the  proprietors  of  World  s  Press  press— The  Story  of  the  War  Re- 

News,”  Britain’s  national  newspaper  of  the  Press,  Advertising,  porters 

„  .  .  ,  „  ADVERTISING:  How  Organized 

Printing  and  Paper.  Advertising  Pared — Sixteen  Gov¬ 

ernment  Campaigns  —  Poster  and 
Display  Advertising — The  Position 

EDITORS:  F.  A.  MARTEAU,  K.  R.  VINEY,  W.  W.  WEAL  -  Advertisement 

'  Creation  and  Technique — 

TRADE:  Drive  for  Export  Markets. 

„  .  .  ,  RECORD  OF  EVENTS:  Septem- 

Price:  85  cents,  postage  prepaid.  ber  3.  1939— September  2,  1940. 


The  net  profit  resulting  from  sales  through  "The  Editor  &  Publisher"  uill  be  handed 
to  the  Neti’Spaper  Press  Fund  of  Great  Britain  for  the  relief  of  needy  journalists. 

The  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Suite  1700  Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


The  Survey  Contains 

Foreword  —  Britain's  Finest  Hour, 
by  Winston  Churchill — 

PRESS:  Ministry  of  Information 
and  the  Press — The  Newsprint  Sit¬ 
uation —  Circulation  and  Format 
Changes — Newspaper  Rate  In¬ 
creases — Periodicals  and  the  Trade 
Press — The  Story  of  the  War  Re¬ 
porters — 

ADVERTISING:  How  Organized 
Advertising  Fared — Sixteen  Gov¬ 
ernment  Campaigns  —  Poster  and 
Display  Advertising — The  Position 
of  Direct  Mail  —  Advertisement 
Creation  and  Technique — 
TRADE:  Drive  for  Export  Markets. 
RECORD  OF  EVENTS:  Septem¬ 
ber  3,  1939 — September  2,  1940. 


DRESS  DESIGN  CONTEST 

In  co-operation  with  the  Kansas 
City  Apparel  Association  and  six  de¬ 
partment  stores,  the  Kansas  City  Jour¬ 
nal  staged  a  dress  design  contest 
under  the  slogan,  “American-made  for 
American  maids.”  The  contest  fol¬ 
lowed  a  fashion  tour  in  New  York  by 
Miss  Jean  Lightfoot,  women’s  page 
editor  of  the  Journal.  The  garment 
manufacturers  furnished  the  cash 
prizes  and  the  stores  provided  scholar¬ 
ships.  Entries  were  drawings  from 
which  dresses  were  made  and  later 
displayed  at  a  fashion  revue  at  the 
Journal  Centre. 

GIVES  TROPHIES 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  7 — Latest  tech¬ 
niques  in  gathering,  assembling,  edit¬ 
ing  and  publishing  school  news  are 
being  studied  by  approximately  800 
school  journalists  at  the  annual  fall 
convention  of  the  Western  New  York 
Interscholastic  Press  Association  here 
today.  The  association  is  sponsored 
by  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  which 
gave  trophies  for  the  best  efforts  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  David  E.  Peugeot, 
Jr.,  of  the  News  staff  is  in  charge  of 
the  program. 


AP  MAN  ROBBED 

Ben  F.  Meyer,  Associated  Press 
Mexico  City  bureau  chief,  had  his 
pocket  picked  at  Monterrey,  Mexico, 
while  traveling  with  a  party  of  news¬ 
papermen  covering  the  visit  of  U.  S. 
vice-president- elect  Henry  Wallace 
to  the  inauguration  of  Mexican  presi¬ 
dent  Avila-Camacho.  Police  re¬ 
turned  his  wallet  to  his  hotel  three 
hours  later.  Some  unknown  bene¬ 
factor  also  stuffed  a  100-peso  note  in 
his  lapel  pocket — perhaps  a  Mexican 
national  who  overheard  the  conver¬ 
sation  and  wanted  to  make  amends 
for  the  discourtesy  of  his  fellow- 
countrsonan.  Several  Mexicans  of¬ 
fered  Meyer  money,  which  he  refused. 
■ 

HELD  ELECTRIC  SHOW 

The  Mobile  Press  Register  recently 
drew  9,000  persons  and  sold  3,175  col¬ 
umn  inches  of  advertising  by  putting 
on  a  three-day  showing  of  “Alice  in 
Electrical  Wonderland”  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Alabama  Power  Com¬ 
pany  and  local  dealers.  This  is  a  two 
hour  show,  script  of  which  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Model  Kitchen  Bureau, 
in  the  interest  of  electric  kitchens. 
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VERNE  EDWARDS.  53,  veteran  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner,  died  of  a  heart  attack  Nov. 
29  at  his  Laguna  Beach  summer  home. 
Because  of  poor  health  he  had  been 
on  a  leave  of  absence  for  the  last 
several  weeks,  but  had  not  been 
thought  to  be  seriously  ill.  He 
joined  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  as 
a  pressman  37  years  ago,  when  the 
paper  was  started,  and  helped  to  put 
out  the  first  issue. 

E.  M.  Ainsworth,  74,  formerly  with 
the  Waco  (Tex.)  Times  Herald  and 
News-Tribune,  died  November  25  in 
Waco. 

Samuel  R.  Slavmaker,  74,  one-time 
publisher  of  the  Lancaster  New  Era, 
died  at  his  home  here  recently  fol¬ 
lowing  a  long  illness. 

A.  Joseph  Almeda,  27,  library  as¬ 
sistant,  Philadelphia  Record,  died 
Nov.  25  of  a  heart  attack  at  his  home. 
He  had  been  ill  a  week. 

Dana  Elizabeth  Gatlin,  Kansas 
City,  foimer  literary  critic  for  the 
New  York  Sun,  died  Nov.  30  at  the 
home  of  a  sister  in  Overland  Park, 
Kan. 

John  Thurman  Milar,  53,  AP  bu¬ 
reau  chief  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  for 
the  last  six  years,  died  of  a  cerebral 
hemorrhage  at  his  home  in  that  city 
Nov.  28.  He  had  been  with  the  AP 
for  20  years. 

J.  M.  Allison,  89,  member  of  the 
Nashville  Tennessean  editorial  staff 
prior  to  1919,  died  Nov.  25  at  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.  He  was  the  father  of 
J.  H.  Allison,  vice-president  of  the 
Wichita  Falls  (Tex.)  Daily  Times  and 
Record  News,  and  grandfather  of 
James  Allison,  publisher  of  the  Mid¬ 
land  (Tex.)  Reporter-Telegram.  He 
retired  from  newspaper  work  in  1919. 

Arthur  E.  Hartzell,  49,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  man,  dropped  dead  of  a  heart 
attack  Tuesday  afternoon  in  his  office 
at  the  Harold  F.  Strong  Corporation, 
public  relations  firm  in  New  York. 
He  was  formerly  with  the  U.  S.  Rub¬ 
ber  Co.,  and  spent  some  time  in  Paris 
and  Madrid  representing  the  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson  Co.,  there. 

Joshua  A.  Chaney,  63,  who  pub¬ 
lished  the  Laporte  (Ind.)  Argus  from 
1900  to  1924,  died  Dec.  2  in  his  home 
in  Laporte  after  a  brief  illness. 

Beverley  Benjamin  Brooks,  45,  cir¬ 
culation  representative  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times -Dispatch  over  a 
large  area  of  Halifax  county,  Va.,  was 
fatally  wounded  while  on  a  deer  hunt, 
Nov.  28. 

Arthur  J.  Dunne,  head  of  the  pub¬ 
licity  and  advertising  division  of  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  died 
Monday.  Mr.  Dunne  was  with  the 
National  City  Bank  for  23  years  and 
was  an  organizer  of  the  Wall  Street 
Follies,  an  annual  charity  show  given 
by  financial  writers. 

Edward  Barringer,  58,  a  proofreader 
for  the  St.  Louis  Globe -Democrat  for 
the  last  16  years,  died  Nov.  25  at  a 
hospital  in  St.  Louis  of  complications 
from  a  fractured  back  suffered  a  week 
before  in  a  fall  at  his  home. 

M.  D.  Beaubien,  employe  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle  circulation 
department  for  39  years,  died  Dec.  1 
at  the  age  of  79.  He  had  been  with 
the  paper  since  the  first  year  it 
.started. 

■ 

661  PERSONAL  ITEMS 

The  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News  on 
Nov.  28  carried  661  Thanksgiving  per¬ 
sonals  carrying  2,455  names.  They 
required  about  2,000  telephone  calls 
by  the  women’s  page  staff,  Mrs.  Nelle 
C.  Penley  and  Miss  Ruth  S.  Perry. 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  time  —  .50  per  line 
4  times  —  .40  per  line 

"HELP  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  times  —  .80  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .90  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 

Count  6ve  words  to  line,  box  number  to 
be  counted  as  three  words.  Minimum 
space,  three  lines.  References  required 
with  "Business  Opportunities"  and  other 
ads  involving  sale  of  property  or  go  >ds. 

FORMS  CLOSE  THUR.  NOON 

A  tour  times  "Situation  Wanted"  ad  car¬ 
ries  with  it  a  six  month  registration  in  the 
Personnel  Service.  Applicants  are  regis¬ 
tered  only  in  this  manner. 


Business  Opportunity 


An  oportunlty  for  a  publication  or  news¬ 
paper  man  with  capital.  Gotthart’s  fa¬ 
mous  morgue,  dating  from  1906,  is  for  sale 
at  a  reasonable  price.  Communicate  with 
Charles  Gotthart.  .Tr.,  at  3922  North 
Kildare  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Editor-Partner  wanted:  with  $3,000  to  in¬ 
vest  in  new  trade  paper;  good  field; 
offers  absorbing,  profitable  connection. 
Box  2075,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


For  Sale:  Controlling  Interest  in  only  daily 
newspaper  in  mid-south  town  of  12,000. 
Don’t  write  unless  you  have  at  least 
$25,000  for  down  payment.  Box  2022, 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


Partner  Wanted,  experienced  newspaper 
man  with  capital.  Completely  equipped 
plant  includes  sixteen-page  press  (color 
equipment),  ten  Linotypes,  Ludlow. 
Formerly  published  daily;  now  publish¬ 
ing  old  established  weekly  in  prosperous 
New  England  city.  Box  1758,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ClreulotioB  ProMotloa 


Succsssfnl  nbBcrlptlon  contests  for  over 
30  years.  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  OO., 
Occidental  Building,  Indianapolis. 


Liturary  Scrviecc 


Stories,  books,  verse,  drama,  revised,  mar¬ 
keted.  Send  MS.S.  No  reading  charge. 
Theses-Speeches.  MARANTHA  WRIT- 
ER.S,  156  Fifth,  N.  Y.  C. 


Miscellaneous 


ECONOKtICAL  REPRODUCTIONS  I 

Booklets,  Folders,  Sales  Letters 
LAUREL'S  IMPROVED  PROCESS 
500  (8)4x11')  copies  $2.63; 
add'l  hundreds  22c 
All  Sizes.  Quantity  Runs  Lower. 

COLOR  WORK  SPECIALISTS 
Request  Free  Descriptive  Manual 
L.iurel  Process,  480  Canal  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


What  are  your  publication  problems? 
Our  services  Include:  designing  formats; 
securing  low  printing  quotations;  editing; 
proofreading;  selling  advertising  space; 
iirranzing  newsstand  distribution.  Arling¬ 
ton  Editorial  Bureau.  Times  Building. 
N.  Y.  C.  BRyaiit  9  3941. 


Public  Notice 


'Editor  and  Publisher”  is  a  service  station 
on  the  Journalistic  highways  of  the  world. 
In  our  permanent  library  and  musexim 
files  will  be  found,  easily  available,  im¬ 
portant  basic  data  anent  newspaper  mar¬ 
kets,  ownership,  administration,  man¬ 
agement,  personnel,  features,  circulations, 
advertising  rates,  linage  statistics  and 
mechanics  of  production,  as  well  as  a 
wealth  of  informative  material  regarding 
national  advertiser  and  agency  Service. 
A  specialist  on  the  daily  newspaper, 
"EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,”  now  in  its 
fifty-fifth  year,  occupies  an  exclusive  field. 
Subscribers,  without  financial  obligation 
of  any  sort,  are  earnestly  urged  to  call 
upon  us  for  any  service  they  feel  we  may 
be  able  to  render. 

Manager,  Reader  Service 


NEWSPAPERS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 


Properties  listed  below  are  offered  cither  by 
the  publishers  themselves  or  by  the  more 
reliable  brokers  in  the  field. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

California  Weekly.  Isolated  county  seat. 
Good  plant.  $15,000.  A.  W.  Stypes, 
Mills  'Tower,  San  Francisco. 

For  Sale — Queens  County  Weekly  newspa- 
paper,  well  established.  Write  Box  8, 

Corona.  Long  Island.  New  York. _ 

Exclusive  Afternoon  County  Seat  Dally  in 
one  of  best  counties  in  California.  Price 
$150,000.  requiring  at  least  $50,000  cash. 
Details  to  qualified  buyer  only.  M.  0. 
Moore,  Newspaper  Broker,  Beverly  Hills, 
California. 

;246  Superb  daily,  publishing  plant  and 
business  in  own  office  building.  Exclu¬ 
sive  field.  Approximately  $100,000  cash 
required. 

:276  Large  weekly.  Exclusive.  $16,000 

ca.«h, 

MURRAY  E.  HILL  &  ASSOCIATES 

Newspaper  Brokers  _ Nashville.  Tennessee 

Penna.  and  New  England  dailies  making 
good  profits;  exclusive  fields.  $25,000 
cash  will  handle,  long  terms  on  balance. 
Financial  references  required.  Newspa¬ 
per  Appraisal  Corp'n,  70  Pine  St.,  New 
York. 


Nawspapar  Brokers 


Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY,  Nashville.  Mich. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


All,  part  active  (experienced)  interest; 
bare  all ;  best  j>rice.  terms.  Sample 
copy.  Box  2064.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Experienced  Publisher,  well-financed,  will 
liuy  small  .'Southeastern  daily  or  weekly. 
Give  full  details.  Confidential.  Box 
2068.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted 


Situations  Wanted 

Advertising  (Cont’d) 


Advertising  Manapr  daily  (Population  75. 
000)  ;  has  half-million  lines  gain  1(4!' 
and  thinks  he  can  handle  bigger  iot 
Salary,  bonus  on  increases,  prefer^ 
Box  1987,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Attention  Florida  Publishers — Advertum 
Managerl  Salesman,  moving  to  Floridi 
Fourteen  years’  national  and  local,  nielrr- 
politan  nfnvspapers.  Age  37;  avaiUV 
January  1st.  Wire  Box  2043,  Editor  i 
Publisher.  "  ‘ 


Classified  Phone  Boom  Supervisor _ eick 

years’  experience;  now  employed.  L 
cellent  knowledge  telephone  selling,  tio 
structure,  credit,  competition,  promolioi 
and  personnel  management;  have  Itten 
ideas  of  my  own  that  can  be  convertci 
into  substantial,  stable  gains.  Pleaitn 
voice,  too.  Box  1924,  Editor  &  Publiike 


Display  Advertising  Salesman  —  copy  u| 
layout  man.  Eighteen  years  newspaper  a 
perience — ten  years  local  advertisiu 
manager  HEARST  newspaper.  Go  aoi- 
where.  Box  2013,  Editor  &  Publisht; 

Twenty  years  Advertising  Manager  and  4-1 
Salesman  on  large,  small  newspapen 
Successful  record,  excellent  referentet 
Ideas,  results.  Daily  or  weekly  iell 
Box  2006,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sifuatiaui  WoRtud 

_  CirrulatioB 

Circulation  Manager  or  advertising  salei- 
man — twenty  years’  experience  in  both; 
also  thorough  working  knowledge  of  om 
side  office;  can  handle  boys;  prodace 
any  location.  Box  1950,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

One  with  many  years  of  experience  in  th( 
morning  and  evening  field,  specializing  ii 
carrier  home  delivery;  a  clean  record, 
reliable,  able  to  analyze  and  build  circu¬ 
lation  economically,  desires  position  u— 


1.  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  on  s  snul. 
paper 

2.  SUPERVISOR  with  a  Metropolitu 
paper 


Classified  Advertising  Manager — Are  you 
the  man  we’re  looking  for!  Perhaps  you 
are  now  employed  as  an  Assistant  CAM 
or  have  a  good  background  in  classified 
which  would  qualify  you.  This  opening 
is  on  a  growing  newspaper  in  a  growing 
city  and  though  the  starting  salary  is 
nominal,  it  offers  a  good  future.  Write 
fully,  stating  age,  education,  experience 
and  salary  desired.  Box  1993,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

Feature  Salesman,  now  calling  on  dailies, 
who  can  add  outstanding  boys  and  girls 
feature  to  line;  liberal  commission.  Write 
full  details.  Box  2063,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

Young  Advertiaing  Salesman  for  excellent 
N.  Y.  C.  area  daily.  Not  interested  in 
experience,  except  ability  to  make  at¬ 
tractive  layouts  and  write  copy.  $25 
weekly,  plus  car  allowance,  with  plenty 
of  room  for  increase.  Box  2070,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SifaotioRt  WoRtad 
Admiaistrativ* 

Defense  Program  earefuUy  planned  and 
operated  for  yon  against  Inefficiency,  de- 
Uy  and  friction.  Was  chief  defender 
for  top  executive  of  trade  paper,  eco¬ 
nomic  survey,  trade  association,  foreign 
trade.  Boss  writes  of  me:  “Quick  grasp 
of  essentials,”  "In  addition  to  practical 
business  sense  has  unnsnal  understand¬ 
ing  of  human  beings,”  “In  her  contacts 
and  letters  humor,  formality,  sympathy, 
sophistication,  whatever  most  effective, 
always  in  right  place  at  right  time.” 
Details  of  this  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
furnished  by  Emily  Brettner,  23  E.  8th 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

General  Manager — small  daily;  preferably 
South.  Well-qualified.  Write  Box  2055, 
Editor  &  Publisher  for  details. 

Treasurer  —  thorough  accounting  training. 
Three  years’  successful  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutive  work.  Large  corporation  ex¬ 
perience.  Available  .January  first.  Box 
2050,  Editor  t  Publisher. 


Editor  A  PubUtbH 


Outstanding  producer  —  seventeen  yesn' 
proven  record.  Eight  years’  present  com¬ 
pany,  status  excellent.  Desire  depirt- 
ment  southern  daily.  Personal  ressoni. 
Honest,  sober;  age  35;  good  bond,  refer- 
ences.  Box  2065,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SitRatloRi  WaRtad 
Advortuiog 


AdverUslng  Director  with  ideas  seeks  con¬ 
nection  with  newspaper  that  wants  a 
leader  who  can  develop  more  linage  in 
these  changing  times,  conditions,  and 
habits — (national,  retail,  classified,  pro¬ 
motion)  —  record  of  accomplishment. 
Would  like  a  hard  Job  I  Available  Janu¬ 
ary  let.  May  I  tell  my  story.  Box  1976, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

Advertising  Manager-Salesman;  ten  years 
present  position.  Publisher  writes,  "Can 
sell  advertising.  His  forte  is  resource- 
fullness  in  developing  ideas  that  increase 
linage.”  Thirty-three  years  of  age,  mar¬ 
ried.  Write  Box  1991,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

Advertising  Manager  -  Salesman]  weekly 
newspaper,  seeks  change  for  better.  Age 
24,  college,  have  car.  Two  years  in  ad¬ 
vertising-ideas!  Box  2062,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Newspaperman, 
1940  Style 


Wilfred  J.  Funk,  Jr., 
of  Montclair  and 
Southampton  has  »• 
tered  the  newspapa 
field  through  this 
Sers-ice. 


Fresh  from  Princeton,  Class 
of  1940,  Funk  came  to  the 
Personnel  Service  re¬ 
cently.  A  few  weeks  later 
he  was  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  a  Connecticut 
paper.  His  publisher  tells 
us  he’s  a  good  reporter. 

We  get  a  kick  out  of  start¬ 
ing  young  men  in  the 
Fourth  Estate.  It’s  a  pleas¬ 
ure,  too,  having  a  part  in 
locating  unemployed  news¬ 
papermen.  Most  of  all, 
though,  we  like  to  help 
people  land  that  better  job. 

Are  you  registered  with  us? 


THE  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Timet  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y- 
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Sitvations  Wanted 

Editorial 


Mpuity  for  unusually  intelligent  and 
conscientious  work  is  offered  by  woman 
seeking  job  as  editorial  assistant  or  any¬ 
thing  else  in  journalistic  field.  Editing, 
rewrite,  and  publicity  experience.  Cultu- 
nl  background,  widely  traveled,  fine  com¬ 
mand  of  English.  Box  2004,  Editor  & 
Pnblisher. _ 

A  GOOD  REPORTER 

now  with  new.s  service,  wants  u 
better  job  on  your  daily.  He  has 
actual  experience  on  rewrite,  fea¬ 
tures  and  desk.  Eight  years  on 
two  large  dailies.  Married,  26, 
reliable.  Will  .start  $30.  Any¬ 
where.  Box  2078,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

hlaporter,  Columniin,  Sunday  Editor,  wide 
home  experience  plus  features,  war  cover¬ 
age  abroad.  Modest  pay.  Box  1986,  Edi- 

lor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

Ihove-average  Reporter,  city  editor,  three 
jears'  intensive  experience  on  morning 
tabloid,  city  of  15,000,  seeks  change  for 
better.  Employed,  age  23,  married.  Box 
1942.  Editor  t  Publisher. 

Uert  Girl  Reporter,  editor,  feature  writer; 
age  22;  two  years’  correspondent  big 
daily;  publicity;  college  news  editor;  go 
anywhere.  Box  1945,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Capable  Editor  and  Writer — eleven  years 
reporter,  city  editor  and  editor  of  Met¬ 
ropolitan  newspaper.-.;  well  qualified  for 
copy  desk,  associate  editorship,  good 
reportorial  post  or  weekly  editorship. 
Ago  32.  Box  191U.  FMitor  &  Publisher. 
Capable  Editorial  Assistant  (young  woman) 
streamlined  writer,  magazine  and  Holly¬ 
wood  studio  experience,  wants  newspaper 
or  magazine  job.  Box  2077,  Editor  & 

Publisher.  _  _ 

Chance  Wanted  to  work  under  good  elderly 
Editor.  Can  do  office,  secretarial  work, 
writing,  editing,  layout.  Especially  inter¬ 
ested  in  editorial  writing.  Single,  25, 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  with  down-to-earth 
newspaper  experience;  now  employed. 
Best  references.  Salary  secondary,  W.  (}. 
Christianson.  Cherokee,  Iowa. 

DOLLARS  AND  SENSE  Sl^VICE 
Uilor  and  advertising  man — both  presently 
employed — will  cover  your  Metropolitan 
X.  Y.  busiiie.ss  calls  or  editorial  assign¬ 
ment.-.  Box  2045.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

To  head  small  daily,  with  invest¬ 
ment  opportunity;  or  to  assist  in 
editorial  direction  of  larger. 
Background:  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent;  editorial  writer;  managing 
editor  of  famous  national  maga¬ 
zine;  public  relations  counsel; 
author.  In  early  thirtifes;  mar¬ 
ried;  unusually  fine  references. 

Box  2020 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

dJtor,  Publisher  or  Managing  EdltoT.  ^n 
|wer  costs,  improw  reader  response. 
J'^'^aty  three  year-  on  Metrojiolitan 
dailies.  New  England  preferred.  Box 
186(i^E(tj(or  g-  Publisher, 
iditor,  versatile  young  woman,  eight  years 
on  one  magazine,  Hollywood  studio  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  editorial  writing  job  any¬ 
where.  Accomplished  film,  book  reviewer, 
feature  writer;  fashions,  .-nakeup,  proof- 
••ooding.  Box  1882.  Editor  &  Publisher 


Sitaatient  Waatad 

Editorial  (Coat’d) 


Editorial  writer  with  broad  experience  in 
and  understanding  of  government,  eco¬ 
nomics  and  national  affairs  and  with  a 
firm  belief  in  the  principles  of  self-gov¬ 
ernment  and  economic  freedom  is  open 
for  full  or  part  time  association  with  a 
courageous  publisher.  Box  2024,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Shop  at—  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  —And  Save 


New  Equipment  and  Supplies  —  Used  MacMnery  Bargains 
For  the  Printing-Publishing  Field 

Press  Room  Equipment  For  Sole  Composing  Room  Eqnipment  for  Solo 


EXPERIENCE  plus  YOUTH 
Now  working,  I  desire  a  change 
to  newspaper,  publicity  organiza¬ 
tion  or  news  department  of  firm 
anywhere  in  U.  S.  Married,  26, 
one  child — another  coming.  Re¬ 
write,  copy  reading,  editing, 
makeup,  leg  work.  Five  years  in 
charge  of  editorial  department  of 
daily  above  10,000  circulation. 
Publicity,  ghost  writing,  publish¬ 
ing,  press  association,  back  room 
experience.  Own  car,  furniture, 
have  money  in  bank  and  good 
credit  rating.  Started  young  with 
responsible  job;  been  holding 
them  ever  since.  All  sorts  of  re¬ 
ferences.  Fast,  hard  worker. 

Box  1965,  Editor  &  Publisher 


—  EDITOR  — 

^utioiially  by-lined  foreign  eorre.''iKind- 
presently  affiliated  major  press 
Bssofiation.  seeks  position  as  editor  or 
RRsneiate  iiiediiim-stze  daily:  desires  per- 
fnanent  post  preferably  with  publisher 
ttho  will  allow  writer  gradually  assume 
'^^'rship;  university  graduate,  26,  mar- 
one  child,  reportorial  experience 
two  years’  metropolitan  dailies,  three 
press  association,  radio  news 
commentator,  lecturer  foreign  affairs, 
fHerences  leading  American  and  for- 
6^11  editors,  qualified  assume  cominuii- 
*^®tiprship;  writer,  presently  United 

•  tates  temporary  leave,  will  fly  any- 

for  int4<rvieM'.  exchange  refer¬ 
ences. 

Box  2058  Editor  *  Publisher 

•Utor-Eeporter,  age  34.  seeks  job  on  weekly 
f  small  daily.  Harvard  education.  In- 
•‘rview  arranged  in  nearby  states.  R. 
V  i  aimer.  South  Main,  Hluffton.  In- 
.  ‘liana. 

editorial  executive 

•  ‘‘^spapiT  magazine  and  public  r«*- 
•atioris  directorship  background.  \ow 
J^d  for  past  four  years  on  leading  iia 

onal  magazine.  Continuous  and  un- 
mpeachable  record.  Long  experieiict 
1  creative  and  pictorial  journalism. 

Ml  breathing  new  life 
ify®  a»ling  publications  and  starting 
-  ,  ones  soundly.  Prefer  New  York 
^Id,  but  will  consider  outside  offer.v. 

J  'ork  calls  plea.se  refer  to  Kdi- 
«  n-  Publisher  Personnel  Service  by 
V.r  i  ^''52. 

2046  Editor  &  Publisher 


Experienced  News  Photographer,  Engraver, 
has  own  photography  and  engraving  plant, 
desires  connection  with  newspaper;  will 
move.  Box  2071,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Make-up  Editor,  35,  experienced,  familiar 
syndication.  Go  anywhere  —  available 
now  I  Box  2047,  Editor  &  Publislier. 

Midwest  Dally  Managing  Editor  wants 
quick  change.  Damn  good  reasons  I 
Handle  anything  editorial  aide.  Beat 
references.  Prefer  midwest.  Box  1946, 

New  York  Rewrite  Man,  reporter,  editorial 
writer,  sixteen  years’  experience — 8 
abroad — desires  position  smaller  city.  Age 
38,  married,  one  child.  Box  1947,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisl^en _ 

NEWS  EXECUTIVE 
EDITORIAL  WRI’TER 

Kditor  -  writer  -  executive,  newspaper 
and  press  association,  small-town 
and  Metropolitan  background  seeks 
place  as  editorial  writer,  news 
executive  or  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent.  Experience:  Kiqiorter, 
news  editor,  managing  editor;  press 
association  writer,  executive;  state 
and  national  |>olitics.  foreign  an<l 
domestic  affairs:  student  of  litera 
ture,  history.  Proven  ability  to 
write,  organize  and  direct  staff. 

Cited  in  I’lilitzer  awards.  Mar¬ 
ried.  Draft  exempt. 

Box  2040 _ Editor  &  Publisher 

Nine  Tears  on  International  Daily  Newa- 
paper:  Reporter,  Assistant  American 

News  Editor,  Assistant  Executive  Editor. 
Experience  with  newspaper  analyst; 
helped  effect  savings  between  editorial 
and  production  departments.  Age  33, 
married.  Accept  reasonable  offer — any- 
where.  Box  1985,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Reporter,  29,  good  five-year  record  Metro¬ 
politan  daily;  sports,  rewrite,  editing. 
College  training.  Now  employed.  Want 
start  reporting,  editing;  preferably  sports. 
Box  2000,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Reporter,  34,  ten  years  experience  on  large 
daily;  excels  in  military,  labor,  sports, 
features.  Box  2015,  Editor  &  Pnblisher. 

Reporter,  Editor — fourteen  years  experience 
large  and  small  dailies.  Not  in  draft. 
Box  2005,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Reporter,  age  23,  recent  graduate  Colombia 
School  of  Journalism,  seeks  start  on 
small  daily  or  weekly.  Box  1995,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

Reporter-Photographer,  28,  five  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  wants  change  from  blind  alley 
on  medium-sized  daily  to  open  road  for 
initiative  ability  on  same.  Box  1958, 
Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

Society  Editor  four  years’  expt-rience  50.000 
I'irciiliitidn  daily.  Cajiable  feature  writer 
who  knows  food,  fashions  and  the  thea¬ 
tre.  as  well  as  type  and  layouts.  Box 
2074.  Editor  &  ^iibli^ei-; _ _ 

University  Graduate,  21,  with  extensive  re¬ 
porting  and  wire  news  training,  wants 
work.  Photographer.  Salary  secondary. 
Prefer  midwest  or  northwest.  Box  2072. 
Editor  A:  Publisher. 


For  Sale — Hoe  4-unit  4-i>late  wide  double 
folder  Z  type  press  with  4  Kohler  reels, 
including  80  H.P,  2  Motor  Cutler  Ham¬ 
mer  drive  and  switchboard.  Box  2079. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


t’uniplete  Press  and  tstereotype  Equipment, 
$7,500.00.  16-page  caiiacity.  Web  per¬ 
fecting  Goss  Press,  two  plates  wide, 
23  9/16  in.  cut-off.  This  press  is  the 

unit  ty]»e  with  roll  stand  for  one  roll 
paper  behind  each  unit  and  can  be  used 
for  spot  color  and  black.  Press  drive 
cotniilete,  20  h.p.  motor,  a.c.,  220-volts, 
60  cycles,  3  phase. 

Three  ton  metal  poi,  coal  fired,  equipped 
with  Pyrometer  anil  Iron  Fireman;  Goss 
Curved  Casting  Box;  Hoe  Tail  Trimmer 
with  3  h.p.  motor,  a.c.,  220-volts.  60 
cycles.  3  phase.  Hoe  Shaver  with  a.c., 
2  h.p.  motor,  220  volts.  60  cycles,  3  phase. 
Trimming  block,  speed  scorclier  (brand 
new),  a.e..  230  volts.  4-coliimn  casting 
box;  Duplex  mat  roller,  a.c.,  5  h.p. 

motor.  220  volts,  60  cycles.  3  phase. 

I'or  further  information  address: 

Franklin  Little,  Pnblisher 
'THE  OGDENSBURG  JOURNAL 
Ogdensburg,  New  York 

Hoe  6-unit  straight-pattern  heavy  duty  press 
with  2  double  high-speed  folders  and  4 
combination  black  and  universal  color 
comic  couples.  Excellent  running  condi¬ 
tion.  May  be  seen  in  operation.  Box 
1462.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Buy  Linotypes,  Intertypes  from  practical 
machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large 
stock;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing 
room.  Linotype  Maintenance  Co..  237 
Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y. _ 

Guaranteed  Rebuilt  Linotypes  Sc  Intertypes 

See  HOOD  FALCO  CORP.,  First 

225  Varick  Street _ New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ludlow  and  Elrod  for  sale  account  quitting 
business.  Bought  from  Ludlow  Company 
less  than  three  years  ago.  All  modern. 
Sacrifice  for  quick  sale.  James  L.  Lan¬ 
caster.  1203  Gale  Lane,  Nashville.  Ten¬ 
nessee. 


Hoe  32-page  4  deck  press  at  sacrifice 

Has  additional  half  deck  on  top  and  auxili¬ 
ary  fountains,  reversible  cylinder  on  4th 
deck  for  color.  Used  at  present  for 
newspaper  and  also  for  Sunday  comics 
in  four  colors.  Cline  automatic  AC  drive 
and  control  with  50  h.p.  motor.  Folder 
has  double  formers  in  order  to  make  four 
sections.  Can  be  seen  in  operation.  This 
press  must  be  sold  becanse  building  must 
be  vacated.  Any  reasonable  offer  will 
be  accepted. 

DAIlV  ’TELEGRAPH  PRINTING  CO. 

Blnefiel^,  West  Vlr^la 

Hoe  64-page  Magazine  Press  with  one  ex¬ 
tra  cylinder,  4-page  insert  feeder.  Type 
page  9x14,  delivered  size  10^x15^. 
Wire  stitch,  motor  equipment.  Standing 
on  floor.  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  7301 
Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 


Wood  Typo  For  Solo 

WOOD  TYPE  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 
American  Wood  Type  Manufacturing  Co. 
270  Lafayette  St.,  N.Y.C.  Write  for  catalog. 


Situations  Wontod 
Promotioii — Publicity 

Promotion  Manager,  age  34,  fifteen  years’ 
experience.  Knows  circulation  up  to 
80.000.  Desires  general  promotion  con¬ 
nection.  Will  prove  worth  at  moderate 
salary.  Box  1963.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Publicity,  newspaper,  magazine  writer  or 
deskman.  Directing  state-wide  park, 
travel,  highway  publicity  bureau.  ’Thirty- 
three,  married,  university  graduate.  Boz 
1952.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MILLER  SAW-TRIMMERS 

Standard  of  the  world  for  over  S'!  years 

Information  on  request 

MILLER  PRINTING  MACHINERY  CO..  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Model  eSM  42-Pica  Intertype,  serial  num¬ 
ber  over  10,000.  Also  rebuilt  Linotypes 
and  Intertypeg  of  all  models;  Monotypes, 
Cylinder  Presses,  Job  Presses.  Automatics. 
We  guarantee  new  machine  performance. 

PAYNE  &  WALSH  CORPORATION 
82  Beekman  Street  New  York,  N.  T. 

Newspaper  equipment  bought  or  sold.  ~Ge7 
O.  Heffelman.  406  W.  Pico.  Lo.-^  Aiigelev- 

Rouse  Band  Saw;  Linotypes,  models  5-8- 
14;  26  in.  Hoe  Mat  Roller.  Many  other 
items.  Northern  Machine  Works.  Mar- 
shall  &  Jefferson  Streets,  Phila.,  Penna. 

Wanted — Fonts,  molds,  magazines,  motors, 
escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 
Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories.  We  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  us 
your  needs.  Montgomery  &  Bacon,  To- 
wanda,  Penna. 

Photo-lugrovlug  Iqolp— f  For  Solo 

Suitable  for  Newspaper  or  Photo  Llth.  work. 

Gaebel-Levy  camera  completely  equipped. 

.Size  20"x24'',  19"  Goerz  lens.  Automatic 
stop  and  exposure  system.  Focusing  by 
the  number  system.  Unlimited  amount 
of  exposures  on  one  plate.  Sliding  metal 
block  outs  for  different  sizes  and  expos¬ 
ures.  Transparent  back  holder.  Vacuum 
frame.  Revolving  copy  board  for  screen 
angle  for  color  work.  Macbeth  arc  lamps. 
All  metal  camera.  Price:  f.o.b.  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Pa.,  $900.00. 

Engraving  Dept.,  Philadelphia  Record  Co. 
Photo  engraving  Equipment  and  Metafs 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Fulton  St.  538  S.  Clark  St 

New  York.  N.  Y. _  Chicago,  III. 


Situations  Wonted 
Mecbanical 

Composing  Room  Executive  —  experienced 
modern  inetliods,  desire.s  position  grow 
iiig  daily.  Best  referenees.  Box  2060. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 

A-1  Craftsman  and  Executive;  plan,  organ¬ 
ize,  systematize,  operate  every  detail  with 
precision,  efficiency,  economy;  proven 
energy,  ability,  experience;  guarantee 
100%  results.  Employed,  want  change. 
References,  married,  union,  go  anywhere, 
confidential. 

Boz  1992  Editor  Sc  Pnblisher 


Photo-Ihigraving  Equipment 
complete  film  plants 
Chemco  Photo  Products  Company 
230  W'.  41st  Street  New  Y’ork  City 


If  You  Suuk 

W  ,  A  JOB 

I  AdMlnlttrathrt  ManaiMitnt 
M  Adwtisini  MNhanieal 

^  Circulation  Promotion 

mk  Editorial  Publicity 

Utilia  Thc«  Servicos 


conditi^.  Can  set  type,  too.  Box  1948, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Linotype  Operator  —  newspaper  and  job 
office  experience;  conducted  own  print¬ 
ing  establishment  six  years.  Care  of 
inariiine;  clean,  first-rate  proofs.  Age 
44;  available  immediately.  LeKoy  Cope¬ 
land.  White  Hall.  Maryland. 

Mechanical  Superintendent,  now  employed 
on  MES  new.spaper,  desires  change.  Pre¬ 
fer  mid-west  or  West  Coa.st.  Box  2039, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

l’KKSSRUO.M  SUPERINTENDENT 
.MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 

Well-qualified  to  supervise  printing  very  at¬ 
tractive  newspaper,  that  will  help  increase 
advertising  linage  and  prestige;  also, 
improve  reader  response.  Unusual  under¬ 
standing  newspaper  problems  thete  chang¬ 
ing  times.  Have  had  fifteen  years  modern 
supervision  Metropolitaaii  daily.  Splen¬ 
did  references.  Age  43.  Replies  held 
confidential. 

Box  2034  Editor  A  Publisher 


1.  Draft  a  four-time  ad  setting  forth 
your  qualifications  and  send  it  to  us 
with  payment  (Count  litre  words  to 
the  line  40c  per  line,  per  issue).  For 
four  consecutive  issues,  your  message 
will  reach  prospecthre  employers.  Many 
are  placed  directly  through  this 
source. 

2.  Fill  out  completely  the  registration 
blank  that  will  be  sent  you  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  copy.  Registration  is  good 
for  six  months,  and  this  procedure 
makes  your  record  availahlc  to  tho 
publishers  and  executives  celling  upon 
us  constantly  for  help  for  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  a  newspaper  and  its  allied 
Journalistic  fields.  Your  confidence 
respected,  of  course. 

3.  Deadline,  12:00  Thursday,  noon. 

E&PPERSONNEL  SERVICE 

1700  Times  Bldg.  N,  y,  r 


EDITOR 


P  U  B  L  I  S  H  E 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


HOW  MUCH  of  the  current  flinging 

at  newspapers  can  be  traced  to  the 
idea  that  “the  press,”  composed  of 
more  than  1,800  in- 

IniiMndoes  dividual  daily  news- 
papers,  is  unable  to 

withOHT  defend  ff^elf  as  a 

Evidence  united  whole?  And 

how  much  is  due  to 
another  belief  that  a  charge  made  in  a 
flippant  wisecrack  leaves  its  woimd 
without  giving  opportunity  for  an  ef¬ 
fective  response  on  the  spot? 

Tom  Wallace,  editor  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Times,  is  a  good  newspaperman 
judged  by  any  standard,  past  or  pres¬ 
ent.  The  salty  editorial  tradition  of 
Louisville  journalism  lives  in  his  edi¬ 
torial  page.  Like  Sir  Nigel  of  old, 
he  loves  a  healthy  bicker  and  never 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  avoid  one. 
For  instance: 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  he  addressed 
the  Associated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  Association  at  Louisville.  He 
j*jered  at  the  thought,  expressed  by 
Elisha  Hanson,  general  counsel  of  the 
AJJPA.,  Dean  Carl  Ackerman,  and 
others,  that  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  as  now  administered,  constituted 
a  potential  threat  to  press  freedom. 
And  he  went  on  to  observe  that  the 
free  press  right  did  not  give  the  pub¬ 
lisher  the  right  to  conduct  a  sweat¬ 
shop,  nor  to  nm  a  circulation  truck 
through  a  funeral  procession. 

There  were  more  than  a  hundred 
working  newspapermen  in  that  audi- 
torirun,  including  this  writer.  Not 
one  of  us  had  a  word  of  rebuke  or 
rebuttal  for  Mr.  Wallace’s  wisecrack, 
although  it  has  probably  less  founda¬ 
tion  in  fact  than  most  of  the  dead  cats 
which  have  been  tossed  at  newspapers 
in  recent  years.  There  isn’t  a  daily 
newspaper  in  the  United  States  to 
which  the  term  of  “sweatshop”  can 
be  accurately  applied.  There  are  still 
a  few  in  which  white  collar  wages  are 
too  low — though  well  above  the  min¬ 
ima  established  by  the  wage  and  hour 
legislation — and  in  some  of  these  cases 
the  situation  is  due  to  causes  beyond 
the  control  of  the  publisher.  None 
of  them  are  sweatshops  or  anything 
like  sweatshops,  in  the  general  mean¬ 
ing  of  that  word.  In  fact,  we  have 
heard  more  complaint  recently  from 
working  reporters  and  deskmen 
against  the  short  and  irregular  hours 
and  the  rules  against  working  over¬ 
time  imder  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  than  we  have  against  slave-driv¬ 
ing  city  editors.  The  latter  breed  seems 
to  be  extinct. 

And  as  for  circulation  trucks  plow¬ 
ing  through  fimeral  processions,  this 
writer  has  to  confess  that  this  is  to 
him  an  absolutely  new  one.  We’ll 
agree  with  Mr.  Wallace  that  such  a 
stimt  is  completely  alien  to  the  First 
Amendment’s  guarantee,  and  we’ll 
add  that  it  is  also  foreign  to  all  the 
rules  of  truck  operation  that  we’ve 
read  in  circulation  manuals  and  heard 
in  circulation  managers’  meetings. 
Newspaper  circulation  trucks  have  to 
make  time,  but  they  also  have  to  obey 
traffic  regulations  and  show  the  ordi¬ 
nary  courtesy  of  the  road.  From  ob¬ 
servation,  we  should  say  that  their 
drivers  are  among  the  best  on  the 
highways,  making  their  high-speed 
schedules  with  an  infinitely  better 
record  for  safety  than  any  similar¬ 
sized  group  of  private  operators.  They 
are  not  poor  liability  risks,  despite  the 
daily  hazards  of  their  occupation — 
and  the  insurance  companies  would  be 
quick  to  drag  off  his  seat  any  driver 
who  Doked  his  wagon  between  the 
coaches  of  a  funeral.  It  isn’t  done. 

There  were  a  couple  of  charges. 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

offered  with  no  substantiation.  They 
were  quoted  in  the  Louisville  papers, 
in  Editor  &  Publisher,  and  they  will 
be  repeated  by  every  critic  who  wants 
a  new  stick  to  lay  across  the  news¬ 
paper’s  pants.  They  rest  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Mr.  Wallace,  who,  besides 
being  editor  of  the  Louisville  Times, 
is  president  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors — considerable 
authority,  you’ll  concede.  The  only 
defense  that  can  be  offered  against 
them  is  the  flat  statement  that  they 
are  false.  They  were  simply  an  ora¬ 
torical  flourish  to  give  point  to  an  idea 
that  Mr.  Wallace  holds  (and  which  he 
is  entitled  to  hold,  however  wrong 
others  may  regard  it) — that  the  wage 
and  hour  law  is  not  a  threat  to  press 
freedom.  In  logic,  his  illustrations 
have  nothing  to  do  with  his  case. 


THEN  WE  HAVE  the  new  book  by 
Quincy  Howe,  “The  News  and  How 
to  Understand  It,  in  spite  of  the 
newspapers,  in  spite 
Fair  Book  of  the  magazines,  in 

With  a  Sneer  SP**®  " 

We  don  t  know 
In  Iti  Title  whether  that  serpen¬ 
tine  title  was  the 
choice  of  Mr.  Howe  or  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  Simon  &  Schuster.  The  text 
of  the  book  does  not  bear  out  the 
title’s  forecast,  for  the  author  shows 
his  readers  how  to  appraise  the  news 
brought  to  them  by  flie  printed  and 
spoken  media.  These  have  their 
faults,  of  course,  but  the  main  barrier 
to  imderstanding  of  the  news,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Howe’s  demonstration,  lies 
behind  the  eyes  and  above  the  ears 
of  the  readers  and  listeners  them¬ 
selves. 

We  can’t  admire  all  of  Mr,  Howe’s 
technique.  He  quotes  little,  but  ven¬ 
tures  extensively  into  what  he  calls 
parody  of  the  styles  of  the  several 
press  services  and  leading  columnists. 
His  first  example  is  a  translation  of 
the  daily  weather  report  into  the  al¬ 
leged  language  and  stylistic  cliches 
of  the  Associated  Press,  the  United 
Press,  H.  R.  Knickerbocker  of  I.  N.  S., 
DoroAy  Thompson,  Walter  Lippmann 
and  Walter  Winchell.  It  is  funny  and 
fair  caricature  in  spots,  but  it  left  this 
reader  with  no  idea  of  what  it  was 
presumably  aimed  to  do — the  indica¬ 
tion  of  how  various  newspaper  organ¬ 
izations  and  people  translate  facts  into 
news. 

His  chapter  on  the  self-analysis  of 
the  reader  in  approaching  his  news¬ 
paper  or  his  radio  is  serious  and  in¬ 
finitely  better  than  the  introduction. 
Take  this  piece  of  excellent  advice: 

“All  of  us  seek  three  things  in  the 
news — profit,  pleasure,  and  escape. 
None  of  us  reads  the  news  for  just 
one  or  even  two  of  these  thmgs.  All 
of  us  are  after  all  three  of  them.  It 
is  only  in  our  emphasis  that  we  differ. 
To  understand  the  news,  all  of  us  must 
therefore  organize  our  imderlying  be¬ 
liefs  and  cultivate  at  least  a  few 
prejudices  and  convictions.  With  all 
there  is  going  on  in  the  world,  this 
should  not  be  too  difficult  a  job.  Then, 
having  organized  our  prejudices,  we 
must  deliberately  minister  to  those 
prejudices  in  the  news  we  read  or 
listen  to  over  the  radio.  One  person 
may  like  to  indulge  his  prejudices; 
another  may  prefer  to  rub  them  the 
wrong  way.  It  is  simply  a  question 
of  taste.  Finally,  when  we  have  or¬ 
ganized  and  recognized  our  prejudices 
we  can  begin  to  work  out  a  definite 
schedule.” 

The  chapter  on  the  press  associa¬ 
tions  is  sketchv  and  in  some  minor 


details  inaccurate.  Mr.  Howe  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  Associated  Press  “re¬ 
flects  the  interests  of  its  membership” 
— within  limitations,  and  that  its  con¬ 
servatism  is  neither  a  political  nor  an 
“organizational  conservatism,”  which, 
he  believes,  is  also  becoming  apparent 
in  the  younger  United  Press.  'ITie  lat¬ 
ter,  he  points  out,  is  also  free  of  out¬ 
side  domination.  The  Hearst  press  and 
news  services,  he  remarks,  offer  little 
but  “sensationalized  dullness,  yellow 
journalism  turned  respectable.” 

From  that  he  proceeds  to  a  rational¬ 
ization  of  the  conservatism  of  the 
press  as  a  whole.  “To  criticize  a 
newspaper  because  it  supports  the 
system  under  which  it  operates,  or  be¬ 
cause  it  strives  to  please  advertisers 
and  readers,  is  to  criticize  a  bee  be¬ 
cause  it  stings  or  a  dog  because  it 
barks. .  ,  .  the  only  legitimate  criticism 
that  can  be  made  against  a  newspaper 
is  that  it  does  not  do  the  job  it  has  set 

out  to  do . You  may  not  like 

that  job;  you  may  not  like  the  setting 
in  which  the  job  is  being  done.  That 
is  your  privilege.  The  problem,  here, 
however,  is  to  understand  your  news¬ 
paper  by  understanding  its  function.” 

It  is  up  to  the  reader,  he  says,  to 
recognize  the  limitations  that  press 
associations  and  newspapers  must  im¬ 
pose  upon  themselves — a  recognition 
which  we  recommend  to  Secretary 
Ickes  and  our  other  friendly  foes. 

•  •  • 

COLUMNISTS  and  other  syndicated 

news,  Washington  and  foreign  cor¬ 
respondence  and  correspondents  are 
discussed  in  fair  and 
Four  Criticismt  generally  accurate 
and  12  “Com-  t®rms.  TTie  few  minor 
slips  from  the  factual 

mandmuntt"  track  don’t  mar  the 
analysis,  although  a 
brief  reversion  to  the  parody  trick  on 
foreign  correspondence  provides  an 
unwelcome  interruption  to  the  read¬ 
er’s  progress.  Columnists  and  corre¬ 
spondents  come  off  pretty  well  in  Mr. 
Howe’s  analysis,  which  indicates  that 
most  of  them  are  doing  their  con¬ 
scientious  best  under  circumstances 
that  are  never  easy.  A  man  left  too 
long  abroad  or  in  Washington  may  be 
colored  by  his  surroundings;  a  man 
transferred  too  often  does  not  develop 
the  roots  necessary  for  a  thorough 
coverage  of  his  beat. 

Mr.  Howe  cites  what  he  calls  four 
“just  criticisms”  of  daily  newspaper 
news: 

1.  Newspaper  publishers  derive 
most  of  their  revenue  from  advertis¬ 
ing — “While  this  does  not  greatly  af¬ 
fect  their  interpretation  of  world  news, 
it  does  not  encourage  a  spirit  of 
complete  independence  and  self- 
reliance.” 

2.  A  newspaper  operates  on  a  24- 
hour  basis  and  therefore,  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  case,  cannot  take  the  long 
view  on  world  affairs.. 

3.  A  newspaper  is  subject  to  defi¬ 
nite  space  limitations  and — again  in 
the  nature  of  the  case — cannot  give  the 
full  details  and  the  complete  back¬ 
ground  of  every  story. 

4.  A  newspaper  must  appeal  to  so 
many  different  kinds  of  people  that 
its  selection  and  interpretation  of  the 
news  are  subject  to  many  taboos. 

The  same  criticisms,  he  believes, 
apply  substantially  to  radio. 

So  it  appears,  after  all  of  the  “in 
spite  ofs”  in  the  title,  newspapers  as 
a  whole  are  doing  about  all  that  rea¬ 
sonable  people  could  expect  them  to 
do  in  the  way  of  bringing  information 
to  the  public.  Mr.  Howe  recommends 
that  readers  seek  to  get  around  the 


cited  defects  by  reading  books  i 
magazines — a  counsel  which  no  net 
paper  editor  would  resist. 

Books,  he  points  out.  are  free  fn 
advertising  influence,  while  mi 
magazines  fall  under  it  to  the  ss 
extent  as  newspapers.  Why  adva| 
ing  is  regarded  as  a  source  of  posrf 
evil  and  as  stultifying  initiative,  wk 
circulation  revenue  and  straight  su 
sidy  do  not,  has  not  been  made  ck 
to  us. 

All  have  the  defects  of  their  qm 
ities,  and  every  publisher  has  to  sti 
his  course  to  please  enough  people 
keep  him  solvent,  meeting  payml 
printers  and  paper  bills,  and,  maji 
paying  his  stockholders  a  dividend 
the  end  of  the  year.  Books,  free  fn 
advertising  influence  (and  advertid 
revenue)  probably  reach  one  pen 
for  every  hundred  readers  of  net 
papers  and  magazines. 

Radio,  which,  Mr.  Howe  truly  stik 
has  many  kinships  with  newspii 
processes  and  newspaper  owner* 
suffers  from  an  addition  disability, 
has  to  please  its  audience  and  iti  a 
vertisers,  as  printed  media  do,  an^ 
must  also  please  the  govemoMi 
which  licenses  it,  and  the  Natiot 
Association  of  Broadcasters,  whk 
administers  its  code  of  conduct.  H 
chapter  on  newscasters  and  a* 
mentators  is  informative. 

The  heart  of  the  book  is  in  M 
Howe’s  12  commandments  to  readi 
which  we’ll  summarize  at  the  ri^i 
running  over  our  space: 

1.  Read  a  metropolitan  momii 
paper  for  straight  news. 

2.  Read  an  evening  paper  for  | 
columnists,  feature  writers  and  spec! 
correspondents. 

3.  ]^gin  by  reading  the  headlil 

and  remember  that  their  purpoilT 
not  so  much  to  describe  the  ska 
imdemeath  as  it  is  to  attract  atta 
tion  and  thus  sell  papers.  If  the  had 
line  interests  you,  let  your  eye  aU 
rather  quickly  down  the  column  ( 
t5q)e  below.  ' 

4.  The  most  reliable  war  newt 
pears  in  the  official  communiques,  it 
sued  by  the  belligerents.  They  si 
dom  tell  the  whole  truth,  but  M 
more  reliable  than  the  releases  of  d[ 
propaganda  ministries  and  infonl 
tion  bureaus. 

5.  If  you  live  out  of  range  of 
metropolitan  newspaper  or  do  ■ 
want  to  follow  the  news  day  by  d| 
news  magazines  will  keep  you  poili 

6.  Do  not  listen  to  newscastenj 
radio  news  bulletins  tmless  you  d 
out  of  range  of  a  newspaper  or  k 
you  must  keep  posted  from  hour* 
hour  on  the  course  of  events. 

7.  One  radio  news  commentd 
should  more  than  satisfy  the  no* 
appetite  for  news  interpretation.  | 

8.  Radio’s  greatest  contributk*  • 

news  coverage  is  the  round-up  f 
foreign  and  national  news  whidi 
quently  includes  items  not  foimd  k 
the  papers.  * 

9.  Specialize.  Make  a  hobby  * 
some  one  country,  some  one  su 
some  one  situation.  Pick  out  se 
favorite  columnists  and  corre . 
ents  and  read  them  regularly.  lu.'i 
case  of  news  from  abroad,  this  m 
is  about  the  only  way  to  get  a 
the  censor. 

10.  Propaganda  is  anything 
read  or  hear  that  makes  you 
somebody  ought  to  start  doing 
thing.  It  may  be  true;  it  may 
false. 

11.  More  than  half  the  excl 
inside,  confidential  information 
read  in  the  newspapers  or  hear 
the  radio  is  false.  Experienced 
porters  and  news  agencies  are 
being  scooped  day  after  day  by 
merchants,  rumor  artists,  and 
veyors  of  inside  stuff. 

12.  To  recognize  the  reality  td 
own  prejudices  is  the  beL'in 
wi.sdom. 
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